Human Being as Noun? Or Being Human as Praxis? Towards the Autopoetic 
Turn/Overturn: A Manifesto 


The Greek roots and related roots of cosmogony are genos/genea (race, family, genealogy, 
genesis), gonos (offspring), kosmos (cosmos, universe). Thus, cosmo-logia, or cosmology, the 
study of the cosmos, and kosmos and gonos or cosmogony. In our creation myths we tell the 
world, or at least ourselves, who we are. [David Leeming, Myth: A Biography of Belief, 2002]. 


A U.N. climate panel is set to release a smoking-gun report soon that confirms human activities 
are to blame for global warming and that predicts catastrophic global disruptions by 2100. [Time, 
“A Warming Report: Scientists to show new evidence”, January, 2007 Emphasis added]. 


But who, we? [Jacques Derrida. “The Ends of Man” in Margins of Philosophy, 1982]' 


My life had its significance and its only deep significance because it was part of a Problem; but 
that problem was, as I continue to think, the central problem of the greatest of the world’s 
democracies and so the Problem of the future of the world. [W.E.B. DuBois, “Dusk of Dawn”, 
cited by Denise Ferreira da Silva in Toward a Global Idea of Race, 2007; Emphasis added]. 


What if we did not know where we are and who we are? What if all previous answers to the 
question of who we are were merely based upon the application of an answer given long ago, an 
answer that does not correspond to what is perhaps asked in the question now touched upon of who 
we are? For we do not now ask about ourselves ‘as human,’ assuming we understand this name in 
its traditional meaning. According to this meaning, man is a kind of ‘organism’ (animal), that 
exists among others on the inhabited earth and in the universe. We know this organism, especially 
since we ourselves are of this type. There is a whole contingent of ‘sciences’ that give information 
about this organism—named man—and we collect them together under the name 
‘anthropology.’ [Martin Heidegger, Basic Concepts, 1981/1998; Emphasis added]. 


What is by common consent called the human sciences have their own drama...[A]ll these 
discoveries, all these inquiries lead only in one direction: to make man admit that he is nothing, 
absolutely nothing—and that he must put an end to the narcissism on which he relies in order to 
imagine that he is different from the other “animals.”...This amounts to nothing more nor less 
than man’s surrender....Having reflected on that, I grasp my narcissism with both hands and I turn 
my back on the degradation of those who would make man a mere [biological] mechanism....And 
truly what is to be done is to set man free. [Frantz Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks. 1952/1967]. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Almost a quarter of a century ago, twenty-three years ago to be exact, I wrote an essay 


for a special issue of boundary 2, edited and introduced by William Spanos—“On Humanism 
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and the University, 1: The Discourse on Humanism’. Both Spanos’ far-reaching introduction, as 


well as the essays of individual contributors, can be seen from hindsight, to have been written in 


' This quote was not included in the draft sent on 6/7/07. 
* [Vol. XII, no. 3/Vol XIII no. 1. Spring/Fall 1984] 


ie 


the lingering afterglow of what had been the dazzling, if brief, cognitively emancipatory hiatus, 
made possible by the synergy of the multiple forms of spontaneously erupting uprisings of 
“Otherness”, that had emerged in the wake of the social uprisings during the 1950’s and 60’s in 
the US. 

However, these movements internal both to the United States and to its fellow Western- 
European, and Euro-American nation-states, were themselves only a part of the more 
comprehensive planetarily extended series of anti-colonial struggles, which, initiated before the 
Second World War, were to gather momentum only in the wake of the ending of that war. These 
as struggles directed against the then still imperial nation-states of Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands and Portugal, all of whom had between them, ensured that by “1900 more than half 
of Asia, 98% of Africa” (as well as most of the ex-slave plantation archipelago islands of the 
Caribbean), were “under direct colonial rule”. Consequently if from the mid-nineteenth century 
until 1920, “more than 450 million people in Africa and Asia” had been reduced to being 
“native” subjects of the West, their reduction to secondary inferiorized Human Other status, had 
been effected at the same time as “some 8.6 million square miles in Africa and Asia had been 
acquired by Europeans” (as well as by a post-1898 U.S.) “in the name of progress”; of Manifest 
Destiny, its biocosmogonic/bioevolutionary and therefore now purely secular behavior- 
necessitating “opium of the people” belief system.’ 

It was in the dynamic context of the vast self-mobilizing processes of the Anti-Colonial 
Revolution’ as directed against the empirical effects of “this gigantic thing called colonial”, that 


not only had the emergence of a multiplicity of “forms of otherness in a continuum of being” 


* (Westad, 2005 

* |.F. Danielli, citing Marx in his seminal 1980 paper, “Altruism and the Internal Reward System, or ‘The Opium of 
the People’” in Journal of Social and Biological Sciences, vol. 3 no. 2 (April 1980). 

> (Westad, 2005) 

° (Lamming, 1953) 


extended across the globe, but that the specific local form of this which had erupted in my own 
island of Jamaica beginning in the late Thirties, had cut across my childhood and early 


adolescence; determining what was to be the trajectory of my life, and work. 


However, it was only to be in the wake of the Black American students’ Fifties/Sixties 
struggle, in the U.S., for the establishment of Black Studies in the U.S. University system, that I 
had been provided with a Black perspective of Otherness from which to explore the issue of 
race; and with it the why of the West’s institutionalization, since the nineteenth century of the 
bio-climatically’ phenotypically differentiated Color Line, one drawn between in W.E.B. 
DuBois’ terms “the lighter and the darker races” of humankind,* and at its most extreme 
between White and Black. That is, as a line made both conceptually and institutionally 
unbreachable, with this thereby giving rise to an issue, which as Aimé Césaire of the 
Francophone Caribbean island of Martinique pointed out in his letter of resignation from the 
French Communist Party, in 1956, was one whose historically instituted singularity, that to 
which we gave the name of race, could not be made into a subset of any other issue, but had 
instead to be theoretically identified and fought in its own terms (Césaire, 1956). 

It was the institutionalized perspective of Black Studies in the terms of its original 
Fifties/Sixties intentionality, which by making the exploration of this issue in its own specific 
Otherness terms possible, had led to my own contribution to the still memorable “Discourse on 
Humanism” volume. The very topic of the volume, as conceptualized by its editor, William 
Spanos, provided a collective conceptual framework, that of the critique of mainstream 
academia’s legitimating discourse of humanism; yet as a discourse whose, role from its then 


emancipatory, secularizing Renaissance Origins had paradoxically, also given rise to the issue of 


7 Arsuaga, 2002 
* DuBois, 1903/2003 


“race” when seen its own terms. That is, to its discursive negation of co-humaness, on the basis 
of its projection of the Aristotelian concept of by-nature difference’ between its own “Western 
humanity” as the ostensible embodiment of the normalcy of being secularly human,'” and all 
other groups, who were now to be, therefore, logically classified and institutionalized as that 
“humanity’s” Others, i.e., as homunculi (or little men). The then title of my essay, as a projected 
negation of that “by-nature difference” form of negation, was to also provide, its Sartrean 
“fundamental project”. The title was therefore taken from the very fine poem, “Speaking of 
Poetry”, by John Peale Bishop, a poem in which he makes use of the tragically foiled outcome of 
the love relation and brief marriage between Shakespeare’s Desdemona and Othello, to get at the 
heart of the historically chartered and institutionalized, U.S. and overall Western dilemma, its 
both discursively and empirically institutionalized Color and correlated Rich/Poor (now also 
developed/under-developed, North/South) Lines/Divides, and the hitherto non-findability of a 
ceremony to breach them. 

In his editorial introduction to the 1984 volume, William Spanos, after placing my essay 
in the section entitled The Question of Origins, summarized what the essay attempted to do. He 


noted that it provided “a revisionary interpretation that traces the historical itinerary of the Studia 


Humanitatis from its profoundly disturbing origins in the Renaissance to its reconstitution as a 


” The Spanish monarchy was to legitimate its claim to the ownership of the vast expropriated territories of the 
Americas and the Caribbean on the basis of this Aristotelian derived concept of a “by-nature difference” between 
Spaniards/Europeans as Aristotle’s natural masters on the one hand, and the indigenous peoples on the Americas 
(classified generically as Indians), as natural slaves. This politico-juridical claim to legitimacy was intended by the 
monarchy to displace and replace the 1493 Papal Bull which had legitimated its claim in religious-Christian terms as 
that of the right of all Christian kings to expropriate the lands of non-Christian kings, since these lands were terra 
nullius (the lands of no-one). In parallel humanist terms, transported Black African slaves, whose slave and trade 
goods status had been initially religiously legitimated in terms of the Biblical Origin-Story of the curse laid by Noah 
upon his son Ham’s descendants, to be the slaves of his brother’s descendants, were also classified as “civil slaves,” 
whose “just” slave status, was also due to their by-nature difference—i.e., they were “disobedient by-nature”. See 
for this Anthony Pagden, The Fall of Natural Man, and Jacob Pandian’s “Anthropology” and The Western 

i radition: Towards an Authentic Anthropology (Prospect Heights, IL, Waveland Press, 1985). 
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disabling orthodoxy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” And that it also proposed “the 
need to retrieve its heretical essence as rhetoric for the post-modern historical conjuncture.” 

If we add to the word postmodern, which is itself still an intra-Western conception, the 
word post-colonial, which is now necessarily an intra-human one, the essay—i.e., “The 
Ceremony Must be Found: After Humanism’—looked at from hindsight, can indeed be seen to 
have put forward some major insights with respect to both aspects of the above project. In my 
attempt, however, to in effect, reenact Renaissance humanism’s original heresy—as it had been 
effected in a situation specific to the ethno-phenotypic peoples of the late medieval Latin- 
Christian (and thereby Western) Europe, and so enacted by their then lay or secular 
intelligentsia’s “back to the pagan Greco-Roman classics,” invention of revalorized Man, as a 
now entirely separate concept/self-conception from that of the post-Adamic “fallen natural man” 
instituting of the medieval Christian subject, my own heresy had remained incomplete. In that, 
what revalorized Man’s (in its first form as homo politicus or political ruler/subject of the state) 
new Studia Humanitatis had then been enacting/elaborating, was an epochally new, because 
secularizing'' (i.e., degodded, desupernaturalized) answer to the question of who we are.'” Doing 
So, Over against what had now come to be, by then, the ossified Scholastic orthodoxy of 
medieval Latin-Christian Europe’s order-instituting/order legitimating theologically absolute 
answer to the same question. For me to reenact this heresy completely, therefore, and no longer 
in intra-Western terms, but, instead, in the terms of our now contemporary planetarily extended, 


and thereby intra-human situation, one brought into existence over the past 500 years precisely 


"| The term secular is one specific to Christian theology, as a term of Otherness, referring to the post-Adamic fallen 
world of Time. Degodding/desupernaturalizing are therefore analogical terms that are non-Christian-centric and 
thereby universally applicable. 

'? Epigraph 5 


on the basis of Renaissance humanism’s initially enacted heresy, my essay can be seen in this 
respect to have, in the end, failed. Failed in the terms of its title, to “find the ceremony.” 

This following Intervention sets out to retrieve that failure by means of the elaboration 
of the proposal that the 1984 essay’s Ceremony-not-quite-found-then, is now the dialectically 
reenacted heresy of the Ceremony’s Found’s now narcissistically revalorizing'’—this therefore 
outside the limits of Renaissance humanism’s Man, in its now second reinvented, and 
transumptively inverted, biologically absolute,'* homo oeconomicus form, this form itself in its 
now post-Sixties, post-1989, planetarily institutionalized, neo-Liberal fundamentalist expression. 
In effect, therefore, its (i.e., the Ceremony Found’s) ecumenically human, because Fanonianly 
hybrid, and as such, epochally new and emancipatory answer to the question of who we are.” As 
an answer, therefore, able to separate the being of being human (in its hitherto innumerable local 
particularities) from our present globally hegemonic, and homogenized conception of being 
human in the now purely secular, because biocentric'® terms, of Man, in its now second 
reinvented, since the nineteenth century, concept/self-conception as Liberal/Neo-Liberal 
humanism’s homo oeconomicus, in the reoccupied place of the Renaissance “lay intelligentsia’s” 
original invention of Man in civic humanist terms as homo politicus). Yet like the latter, also 


now rhetorically discursively, and institutionally over-represented and enacted as if its 


'S See Epigraph 6 

'4 Harold Bloom points out that the rhetorical figure of “transumption or metalepsis is the legitimate and traditional 
name in rhetoric for what John Hollander calls the “figure of interpretive allusion.” Transumptive chains point 
toward the “diachronic concept of rhetoric, in which the irony of one age can become the ennobled synecdoche of 
another. “Whilst transumptive chains abound, certain central linkages...vital to tradition, and the crossings over in 
and between traditions, keep to the continuity going by means of its retroping of earlier tropes.” (H. Bloom, The 
Breaking of the Vessels, Chicago, 1982; emphasis added). 

'S Epigraph 5 and 6 

'° Biocentric terms in the transumptively inverted reoccupied place of medieval Latin-Christian Europe’s theocentric 
ones that had been the a priori ground of its pre-Renaissance, theo-Scholastic order of knowledge. 


Soe 


prototype’s member class of being human were isomorphic with the class of classes’’ of our 
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species being; its referent “we” thereby also isomorphic with the referent” “we...of the horizon 
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of humanity.” It is against this background, that I write this manifesto of the Ceremony Found. 


The Intervention as The Manifesto of the Ceremony Found 


A PREAMBLE 


The first part of the titl—Human as noun? Or being human as praxis? takes its point of 
departure from Judith Butler’s seminal insight put forward from two of the perspectives of 
Otherness which emerged out of the Fifties/Sixties uprisings. Her insight that once we dispense 
with the priority of man and woman as abiding substances, it is no longer possible to subordinate 
dissonant gendered features—(such as a man with feminine features who nevertheless retains 
“the integrity of his gender”—as “so many accidental characteristics of a gender ontology that is 
fundamentally intact.” This therefore means that “if the notion of an abiding substance is a 
fictive construction,” one that is therefore “produced through the compulsory ordering of 


attributes into coherent gender sequences, then it seems that gender as substance, the viability of 


'’See for this, the formulation made by Whitehead and Bertrand Russell with respect to the difference that exists 
between a class of classes (i.e., “machinery”) and a mere member of the class (i.e., tractors, cranes, etc.). In this 
context, the rhetorical strategy, that cited earlier, and as defined by Paolo Valesio as that of the topos of iconicity, by 
means of which the West’s humanist invention of the concept of Man, at the same time over-represented that 
concept as if its member class were a universally applicable one. It is this over-representation that has enabled the 
West to institute its world-systemic domination on the basis of its conceptual and empirical globally institutionalized 
absolutization of its own genre-specific member class as if it were isomorphic with the class of classes definition(s) 
of our species being. Nevertheless, the West itself was to be no less entrapped by the Janus-faces consequences of 
this topos of iconicity over-representation, than the rest of us, whom it was to make into Human Other status- 
functions enacting (if post-colonially, and post-Sixties, with our own mimetic intellectual complicity) of this over- 
representation; one as indispensable to Man in its specifically bourgeois ruling-class (or ethno-class) reinvented 
form, as it had been to that, (in its then eighteenth century civic humanist, and /anded gentry ruling group form) of 
homo politicus, which its new prototype and correlated New Studia’s bio-episteme was to displace/replace. 

'S See for this, as well as for Epigraph 3, Jacques Derrida’s, brilliant calling in question of this over-representation of 
the West’s invented concept of Man, in his “The Ends of Man,” a 1968 Conference talk published in The Margins of 
Philosophy 1982. 


man and woman as noun, is called into question, seeing that such dissonant features resist 
assimilation into the ready: made framework of primary nouns and subordinate adjectives.” 
Furthermore, if “these substances are nothing other than the coherences contingently created 
through the regulation of attributes, “it would therefore suggest that “the ontology of substances 
itself is...an artificial effect.” Nevertheless, given the imperative nature of the production of the 
ontology of substance as an “artificial effect” this would ensure that while “[i]n this sense gender 
is not a noun, neither can it be “a set of free-floating attributes.” This, given that the substantive 
effect of gender is performatively produced and compelled by the regulatory practices of gender 
coherence.” As a result, while gender roles (of men as well as of women) prove to be 
performatively enacted, that is, constituting the identity it is purported to be”—and, one can add 
here also subjectively experienced to be—“‘this is only made possible by the “regulatory practices 
of gender coercion” as effected within the terms of the “inherited [Western] discourse of the 
metaphysics of substance”. With the result that while “gender is always a doing” it is “not a 
doing by a subject who might be said to pre-exist the deed” (Butler 1990, 24-25). 

My own leap-frogging hypothesis here, put forward within the terms of the Ceremony 
Found’s new answer, is that Butler’s illuminating insight with respect to gender roles is true in 
other ways. First, it is true with respect to a range of other, also performatively enacted roles, and 
therefore of their respective ontologies of class substance, sexual orientation substance, and of 
course and centrally so, of the closely correlated ontologies of “race substance,” and as well, of 
the also projected to be genetic non-homogeneity of “Rich (eugenic)/Poor (dysgenic) 


»!°__with Darwin advising in this respect, the non-procreation of the Poor, who 


substance 
because, by implication, naturally dysselected are not able to “avoid abject poverty for their 


children.” While at a world systemic level, the also ostensible ontology of 


'° (Darwin 1871, 1981, p. 


developed/underdeveloped substance,” correlated with that of the also projected 
eugenic/dysgenic non-homogeneity of substance between we who inhabit the planet of the 
suburbs/exurbs on the one hand, and those who inhabit the planet of the slums” on the other. 
Finally, however, it is true, only because of the larger truth of which all such performatively 
enacted roles are mutually reinforcing functions. The truth, that is, of our being human as praxis. 
This seeing firstly, and in general, that if as David Leeming points out, it is by means of our 
cosmogonies, or origin-stories that we tell the world, or ourselves who we are,”' we are able to 
do so only because it is also by means of them, that we are enabled to behaviorally auto-institute 
and thereby performatively enact ourselves as the who of the we (or fictive mode of kind) that we 
are. Specifically, therefore the truth of our being human in the now planetary homogenized terms 
of the West’s Man, in its second, biohumanist homo oeconomicus reinvented concept/self- 
conception, thereby within the terms of its now purely secular if no less also fictively 
constructed, (by means of the socio-technology of our humanly invented, then retroactively 
projected origin-stories or cosmogonies~ and thereby autopoetically instituted, subjectively 


experienced and performatively enacted genres” of being Aybridly, human. This in the terms of 


°° Davis 

21 

> Tn our case, the “part-science, part-myth” cosmogony of Evolution as elaborated in Darwin’s 1871 The Descent 
of Man. 

> The term genre which derives from the same root etymology, as gender, meaning kind, is here being used to 
denote, different, always auto-poetically instituted and fictively constructed kinds of being, and thereby of 
performatively enacting oneself as optimally a “good man or woman of one’s kind,” in genre-coherent terms; of 
which gender coherence is itself always and everywhere a function. Specifically, therefore, the genre of being 
human, in the terms of Man’s second reinvention, as biohumanist homo oeconomicus (as a reinvention initiated in 
the later eighteenth century by Adam Smith and the other members of the Scottish Enlightenment, even if one not 
fully actualized until the nineteenth), as a genre whose new ruling class status’ code of symbolic life or “economy of 
greatness” [Adam Smith, ]) was now the ownership and market accumulation of the mobile property of capital, 
projected as the then “metaphysical source of life” (Godelier, 1999) in the reoccupied place of the earlier pre- 
bourgeois ruling group, the landed gentry, together with its slave-owning plantocracy in the Caribbean; for whom 
the oeconomy of Greatness (as the incarnation of Man in its still first phase as homo politicus of the State), had been 
the ownership of immobile freehold landed property, pari passu, in the Caribbean, with the ownership of an also 
fixed labor stock, that of “Negro” slaves. See for this, J.A.G. Pocock, “Civic Humanism and its Role in Anglo- 
American Thought,” in Politics, Language and Time: Essays on Political Thought and History. (Chicago and 
London, The University of Chicago Press, 1989). See also, Maurice Godelier, The Enigma of the Gift. 1999. 


26:2 


Frantz Fanon’s 1952 epochal redefinition of the human from the only perspective from which 
such redefinition was to be generable; that of the perspective of Ultimate Otherness (to being 
human in the terms both of the West’s first invented and second re-invented concepts of Man), 
this Ultimate Otherness as one existentially lived by all descendants of the ex-slave archipelago 
of the post-1492 Western New World. This “ultimate otherness” as constructed from the early 
sixteenth century onwards as the founding underside of what was to become our now planetarily 
extended, and purely secular Western and westernized world system. One that would give rise to 
the existential experience of a WEB DuBois, a half a century earlier, when he had recognized 
that, in order to realize himself as fully American, and therefore ostensibly as fully human, he 
had—although being in class terms, a normative highly educated professional, and as such, a 
proper Western bourgeois self—to, at the same time, also subjectively experience himself as a 
Negro; and therefore to experience this latter, as a dissonant anomaly to being human in the 
terms of his normative self, to experience himself, thereby as a Problem’. In other words, to 
normally be reflexly aversive not only to his own phenotypic/physiognomy, but also to the 
alternative autopoetic field (or “culture” in Western terminology) of his own people, as well as to 
its quite other “sorrow songs,” its lumpen poetics of the blues, of jazz. A world therefore as 
proscribed then, as was to be, “the rotting whitewashed house” described by David Bradley, 
several decades after, that was the Black Culture Center placed on the nether edge of the 
campus”). As an “underside” reality, therefore, that would have to be subjectively experienced 
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by him, as, the chose maudite, central to the “order of sacrifice and/or of language”””” instituting 


of the normalcy of his proper self on the genre-specific model of that of the Western bourgeoisie. 


** Epigraph 4 
°> Bradley, 1982, as cited in the original 1984 Ceremony essay 
°° Julia Kristeva, in “Women's Time” in Signs, 7. nol. 
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Parallely, for Fanon as both a French imperial “native” subject, growing up in the island 
of Martinique, and thereby existentially, like all his peers, experiencing it as “normal to be anti- 
Negro—Don’t behave like a nigger!”, his mother would admonish him when growing up—but 
also as a “specific intellectual” in Foucault’s sense of the term, who was also a psychiatrist at the 
beginning of his vocation, and thereby having to prepare himself to deal with the profound self 
alienation both of his black patients as well as of other to be colonized native patients, as he 
would later have to do with those of a then still settler-colonial French Algeria. At the same time 
however, his own experience of the anomaly of being human, in White and Western bourgeois 
terms, while also a “Negro” was reinforced on the basis of his reading of a religious/cum 
ethnographic study of a group of Black Africans”’, who had still managed to remain auto- 
centered, (that is, with their society still then closed off from the homogenizing “flood of 
[Western] civilization,” thereby with their still being able to experience themselves as being 
human, within the terms of their own autopoesis, that is their own still genre-specific mode of 
mythically or cosmogonically chartered auto-institution). As Fanon had noted, because the latter, 
growing up, exactly like a French bourgeois child, as a normal child at the center of his own 
family, of his own world, although of the same biogenetic phenotype, which would have led to 
his being classified by the West, as a “Negro” or as Negroid,”* could never subjectively 
experience himself as a “negro”; thereby, as an anomaly to being human, as he and his peers, and 
his patients because all now incorporated into Western civilization, and therefore into its 
chartering cosmogonic complex, had had to continue to so experience themselves. This 


comparison had then helped Fanon to make an epistemological break, one analogous to 


*7 Father Trilles, L’ame de Pygmée d’ Afrique as cited by Fanon, in the chapter 6, entitled “The Negro and 
Psychopathology” in Black Skin, With Masks Trans. C.L. Markham (New York: Grove Press, 1962) 

°8 See for this Luca Cavallo-Sforza, et al. The History and Geography of the Human Genome. (Princeton, New 
Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1994). 
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Copernicus’ earlier and also profoundly counter-intuitive statement that “although it may seem 
absurd, the earth also moves’’(that is, that it was not, as in the Christian Creation story, divinely 
condemned to be fixed and motionless at the center of the universe, as its dregs, as the abode of 
the post-Adamic Fallen natural man, being thereby having to be of a corruptible physical 
substance, non-homogenous with the incorruptible physical substances of the always 
harmoniously moving bodies of the celestial realm)—and to propose the following in his book 
Black Skin/White Masks. 

Firstly that the self-alienation experienced by himself and his Black and other “colored” 
patients (i.e., those on the negative side of the Color Line), could in no way be “an individual 
problem.” Rather it was clear, that over against Freud’s and indeed the human sciences’, as a 
whole, purely ontogenetic perspective, that is their purely biological conception of the human, 
that instead being human, empirically entailed that besides phylogeny and ontogeny, “there 
stands sociogeny.” It therefore followed that if himself and his Black peers and/or patients had 
been instituted as subjects, not in their own cosmogonically chartered auto-centered terms, but in 
those of the contemporary West’s genre-specific mode of sociogeny (in the terms therefore, of 
what I shall further define here as that of the latter’s governing, replicator sociogenic code of 
symbolic life/death, or in Lévi-Straussian terms, of the “cooked and the raw””’) and had thereby 
come to be, and, therefore, to preconceptually experience ourselves in terms of the White masks, 
that were phenotypically normal only for the specific subset hereditary variation of the human 
species that are Europeans (if at the same time, normal in class terms for both the European and 
westernized non-European bourgeoisie), this is only so because of a larger and universally 
applicable phenomenon. Which is that, all human skins can only be human, by performatively 


enacting themselves/ourselves as human, in the always already cosmogonically chartered terms 


>? Claude Levi-Strauss 
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of their/our sociogenic, and therefore symbolically encoded, and fictively constituted/genre- 
specific Masks, or replicator codes of symbolic /ife/death. This given that if, unlike the Primates, 
human groups are alone able to transcend the narrow genetically determined preset limits of 
eusocial kin-recognizing inter-altruistic behaviors, and to attain instead to far higher levels of 
cooperation and organization,” they/we are able to do so only by means of our ability—through 
the earlier co-evolution with the brain of the emergent properties of language and narrative, to 
autopoetically institute ourselves, through the medium of our retroactively projected origin 
stories or cosmogonies, as symbolically made similar; that is by being “re-born’” that is, initiated, 
in the terms of each such Origin-Story’s mandated/inscribed, sociogenic code of symbolic 
life/death, as now, behaviorally, kin-recognizing, inter-altruistic, and thereby cooperating 
members of the same fictive kind, that is of the same artificially (i.e., non-genetically) speciated 
genre or Mask of being human. 

In this context, therefore, the imperatively overall “regulatory practices” which call, for 
the sub-set “regulatory practices” instituting of all the roles, including gender, which together 
constitute the overall mode of auto-institution enacting of such a genre of being human, here 
specifically in the terms of the second reinvention of Man in its now biohumanist homo 
oeconomicus concept/self-conception, are practices that at the same time function to enact the 
latter's sociogenic code of naturally selected/naturally dysselected and/or eugenict dysgenic 


symbolic /ife/death. With this, therefore, making it clear that, while being human is not a noun, 


°° See with respect to cooperation, the rebuttal by Martin Novak, the Director of the Program for Evolutionary 
Dynamics at Harvard, that the processes of Evolution can be restricted only to processes of Selection, as maintained 
by Darwin who, defined the latter as the only directive agency of change. Novak adds to selection, the additional 
processes of mutation and cooperation, arguing further that “cooperation is essential for life to evolve to a new level 
of organization.” In the same way, therefore, as “[s]ingle celled protozoa had to cooperate to give rise to 
multicellular animals, so “[h]umans had to cooperate for complex societies to arise” [If in my own terms for all 
human societies beginning in Africa with the nomadic form of small-scale societies were to be invented and 
institutionalized]. See for Novak, Carl Zimmer, “Scientist at Work,” in Science Times, New York Times, July 31, 
2007. 
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neither can it be, to paraphrase Butler, “a set of free-floating attributes,” if the individual subject 
is to be made to experience her/himself in the genre-specific terms of each society's mode of 
auto-institution as such a subject; thereby to reflexly desire to realize her/himself in the terms of 
its discursively, positively marked (and therefore, opiate reward activating) code of symbolic Jife, 
and at the same time to be aversive to, and thereby, detach her/himself from all that is the 
negation of that sociogenic self—that is, from the negatively marked liminally deviant or as (in 
our case, nigger/ now ghetto nigger) *' embodiment of the normal self’s Lacanian Lack-of-being, 
its symbolic death.** That is, the “raw” to the former's “cooked” (in Lévi- Straussian terms) or in 
Aristotelian terms, the zoe or “bare life” to the bios as the “good life” for the living of which the 
polis exists.°* 

It was in this context, therefore that Fanon, like DuBois before him, and Eldridge Cleaver 
after him,** had come to recognize, that it was precisely by their reflexly desiring—as the 
“regulatory practices of genre coherence” induces them/us to do—to be optimally human in the 


terms of the West’s Man (in its second invented, now bio-humanist phase, also over-represented 


*! Tn the wake of the post-Sixties’ incorporation of the Black middle class, including academics as “honorary” 
members of the normative White middle class, and with their former liminally deviant pathological Other place as a 
segregated population coming to be reoccupied, by the inner-city urban ghettoes and their State/Private Industrial 
complex extension, new definitions have come to express the separation of the middle class population, including 
the now status quo interests of the academics and intellectuals—however radical their/our discourse—from the now 
totally damnés de la terre populations—those stranded on a rooftops of Katrina’s New Orleans. Thus while the 
middle-classes self-ascribed themselves in ethnic terms—i.e. African-American—those in the inner cities, and its 
“planet of the slums” prison extension, continue to define themselves as Black. Recently however even Black has 
become divided, between the Poor, but “respectable,” and the ghetto nigger as the ultimate deviant category, the 
systemic production of the chaos of whose jobless/poverty, drug-ridden, criminalized, violent inter-gang warfare 
lives, is lawlikely indispensable to the production of the normative White and middle class order. With this 
Order/Chaos dynamic being, as Uspenski et al (cited in the original essay) point out, lawlikely indispensable to the 
institution of a// human societies, as Maturana and Varelas autopoetic languaging living systems. 

>? While it is J.F. Danielli, who first identified the role of discursive practices, whether religious or secular, whose 
semantic activation of the opiate reward/punishment system of the brain function to induce and motivate all our non- 
genetically based inter-altruistic, kin-recognizing and therefore order-integrating behaviors—in his earlier cited 
essay, “The Internal Reward System or the ‘Opium of the People” 1980, the functioning of this system with regard 
to the motivation and demotivation of all species in species-specific behavioral terms, has been clearly laid out by 
Avram Goldstein, in his book, Addiction: From Biology to Public Policy (New York: W.W. Freeman, 1994). 

*? See for this, Malcolm Bull, “Vectors of the Bio-politicals” in New Left Review no. 45, May June 2007, pp. 7-27 
** Tn his Soul on Ice 
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as the first had been, if it were as isomorphic with the being of being human, this by means of the 
same topos of iconicity’’), as if, therefore its ethno-class mode of being human (given the 
similarity of sound between the word man and human) were isomorphic with the being of being 
human in the terms of the “we men”/ [we women] of Derrida’s “horizon of humanity”*°—that 
had led to their being induced to be reflexly aversive to their own, and their population’s skin 
color and Bantu phenotypic physiognomy, itself now always already instituted—together with 
their population's origin continent of Black Africa—as the discursively/semantically negatively 
marked (and therefore opiate-punishment activating)’’ embodiment, of symbolic death, within 
the terms of the sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death that our cosmogonically chartered and 
biologically absolute answer to the question of who we are, dynamically enacts. (This as 
lawlikely as the category of the non-celibate Laity had been made to embody, before the 
revolution of Renaissance humanism, the symbolic death of the Fallen Flesh, as the Other to the 
symbolic life of the Redeemed Spirit incarnated in the category of the Celibate Clergy, within the 
then terms of that order’s answer to the question of who we are, and as then theo-cosmogonically 
chartered by the Christian version of the Biblical Creation story.** 

Thus Fanon, like DuBois before him, and Eldridge Cleaver after him, were to initiate a 
new heuristics—that of the systemic mistrust of their self-evident, subjectively experienced, 
ostensibly instinctive and natural order consciousness, as one in whose terms they had not only 
found themselves desiring against and being aversive to their Negro selves, and that, in 


Cleaver’s case, to of their population of origin, but had found themselves doing so against their 


> (Valesio 1980) 

°° (Derrida 1968, 1982 

°7 (Danielli 1980) 

38 See for this, Jacques Le Goff, The Medieval Imagination 
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own deliberately willed intentionally.*’ It is in this context that Fanon, by identifying the causal 
principle of this subjectively experienced existential contradiction, as that of the objective 
functioning of the hitherto non-recognized phenomenon of artificially instituted sociogenic 
Masks that are defining of us as being hybridly human (in our specific case that of the White or 
Western-bourgeois Mask of his book’s title); and, thereby, with the systemic intentionality of its 
replicator code of symbolic /ife/death, serving to structure our subjectively experienced orders of 
consciousness, doing so hitherto, normally, outside our conscious awareness, can be recognized 
to have been thereby overturning one of the fundamentals of the West’s inherited philosophical 
tradition—that of the ostensibly indubitability and self-determined nature of consciousness as 
experienced by the Cartesian ego cogito. 

Given, however, that all such sociogenic codes or Masks are always already inscribed in 
the terms of our chartering cosmogonies or origin narratives as the indispensable condition of our 
being able to autopoetically institute ourselves as genre-specific fictive modes of eusocial inter- 
altruistic kin-recognizing kind, (as for example, those of our present bourgeois modalities such 
as that of the “White Race” on the one hand, with all other “races” being its Lack, and on the 
other, and post-colonially, our present plurality of nation-state fictive modes of kind, all of 
whose members are thereby origin-narratively co-identified, this co-identification can never pre- 
exist such each society’s specific mode of auto-institution and its complex of socio- 
technologies, by means of which alone, the I of each individual self, is symbolically coded to 
preconceptually experience, and thereby performatively enact itself in the same cloned kin 


recognizing terms as the I of all other members of its referent “we.” Thereby with each such 


*° See for this also Tim Wise, White Like Me: Reflections on Race from a Privileged Son. (New York, Soft Skull 
Press, 2005), in which a radical political activist, who experienced himself at moments, reflexly responding in the 
same, so to speak, anti-Black way, this against his, own politically willed intentionality. 
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group sharing in, over against all other groups, the same mode of “collective intentionality,” 


that of a specific “fictive mode of kind,” in pursuit or in defence of whose actualization, they/we 
are prepared, where necessary, to sacrifice their/our biological lives.*' 

It is in the context of the above therefore, that as Western and westernized 
academics/intellectuals, working in the disciplinary fields of the “human sciences” (or 
Humanities and Social Sciences), that we find ourselves in the predicament identified by Hans 
Weber’s concept of the “webs of significance” that as humans, “we spin for ourselves,” and in 
which we remain (and must so remain) suspended. The predicament is this : Seeing that such 
cosmogonic “webs of significance” that we spin for ourselves, are at the same time the 
indispensable condition of our being able to performatively enact ourselves as being, and 
thereby to be, human in the genre specific terms of an I and its referent we—how can we come to 
know the social reality, of which we are a part and which itself functions as the socializing mode 
of auto-institution, in whose field alone we are, recursively enabled to performatively enact 
ourselves in the genre-specific terms of our fictive modes of kind? How can we come to know 
that social reality outside the terms also, of its sociogenic code of symbolic life/death, as the It” 
about which that social reality orders its hierarchies and role allocations, thereby self- 


organizing itself as an autopoetic languaging living system?” Outside, that is, the necessarily 


“° See for this, John R. Searle, Freedom and Neurobiology: Reflections on Free Will, Language and Political Power 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 2004). 

“' Thus, the logic by which if today, in Iraq, Sunni, Shia, and Al Qaeda suicide bombers sacrifice their biological 
lives to actualize themselves in term of their origin-narratively chartered symbolic /ife as Sunni, Shia, or in the case 
of Al Qaeda, as Radical Islamists, this is no less the case of the, for the main part, young U.S. males, sent to invade 
Iraq, and who every day also sacrifice their biological lives in order to actualize, by dying for the flag, the 
“collective intentionality” which gives expression to their shared historico-cosmogonically chartered sociogenic 
code of symbolic /ife as “Americans”; and thereby as belonging to the U.S.’ post-Civil War, fictive mode of nation- 
state kind, to its “imagined community” Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and 
Spread of Nationalism, (New York: Verso, 1983). 

** Beer, 1980. 

8 (Beer 1980) 
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circular and thereby cognitively closed terms that are (if only in the last instance) lawlikely 
indispensable to its existential enactment and stable replication as such as a living system? 

It is in this context, therefore, that the “human sciences” of our present order of 
knowledge, whose domain of inquiry is precisely that of the social reality of our present nation- 
state world system, as well as of that of its local nation-state units, have to be rigorously 
elaborated, and lawlikely so, in terms governed by the imperative of the enabling of its stable 
replication as such an autopoetic and sociogenically encoded living system, and as such, the first 
planetarily extended such system in human history. With this problematic having led to Louis 
Althusser’s recognition, that as academics/intellectuals (i.e., the grammarians**) of our order, 
who are also its normative middle-class subjects, we must necessarily function to elaborate the 
mode of knowledge production, that is indispensable to its replication as such a system.”° For, 
although Althusser continues to identify the overall system, and its mode of autopoetic 
institution in the terms of one of the indispensable, but only proximate conditions of its 
functioning, as such living system—that is one defined in Adam Smith/Marx’s terms, as its 
“mode of economic production,” (rather than, from the Ceremony Found's ecumenically human 
perspective, as that of each such societal system's genre-specific mode of material provisioning, 
this does not contradict his core thesis. 

With as a result, our bio-humanist “human sciences” necessarily calling for our social 
reality and its third and hybrid level of existence, to continue to be known in the same rigorously 


46 &. 


‘world in little’*” 


abductive, or “knowledge or categories” terms** in which both of the other 


levels of reality, the physical and the purely biological, had been millennially and lawlikely 


io Legesse 

*’ As cited by William Spanos in his The Ends of Education. 

“© Gregory Bateson , Mind and Nature: A Necessary Unity (New York: E.P. Dutton) 1979. 
“7 (Hocart 1934) 

“8 (Moraes-Farias 1980) 
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known, before, that is, the “breaching” of their respective projected divides or Lines®’ onto which 
the sociogenic codes of symbolic life/death, firstly that of the medieval order of Latin Christian 
Europe, its code of Redeemed Spirit/Fallen Flesh, had been projected, (this seeing that as “the 
foundational principle of their orders, such codes cannot be located in the society at large but 
must be projected onto a “space of otherness beyond the reach of human desire and temptation” 
°°) upon the ostensible incorruptible Celestial/corruptible Terrestrial, Heaven/Earth divide; 
secondly that of the pre-bourgeois landed gentry order of Great Britain (its civic humanist code 
of symbolic life/death as that of autonomous Rational human nature/subjected irrational sensory 
brute nature) as projected upon the, then believed to be, divinely determined, but naturally 
implemented Chain of Being Divide between Humans/Animals, and correlatedly the ostensibly 
perfectibility/degeneracy divide as elaborated by Enlightenment scholars like Buffon, and 
projected between Europeans as phenotypically normal humans and non-European 
phenotypically different populations as their abnormal Human Others.°! Consequently, with both 
the physical level of reality, in the case of the first and biological level of reality in the case of 
the second, because then having to be put under the same rules of symbolically encoded 
description, as were also those of their respective social socio-hierarchical realities, having to be 


52 
»?* with 


known abductively in the modality ofa “mutually reinforcing system of presuppositions, 
this then serving to legitimate their structures of domination and subordination. Consequently, in 


whose terms, as the indispensable condition of their respective orders, together with the answers 


which their respective sociogenic codes of symbolic life/death enacted to the question of who we 


* Wlad Godzich. Forward to Heterologies: Discourse on the Other by M. de Certeau (Minnesota, University of 
Minnesota Press), 1980. 
50 


>! Sala-Molins, Luis, The Dark Side of Light: Slavery and the French Enlightenment. Trans. With Introduction by 


John Conteh-Morgan (Minneapolic, University of Minnesota Press) 2006. 
»° See for this, Gregory Bateson, Mind and Nature: A Necessary Unity (New York: E.P. Dutton, 1979). 
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are, no ceremony could have been found by means of which to breach, firstly the 
Celestial/Terrestrial or Heaven/Earth Divide in the case of the first, and in that of the second, the 
Divide between the projected to be divinely created Rational humans/human nature on the one 
hand, and the irrational animals/brute nature on the other; this as reinforced by Enlightenment 
scholars’ System-of-Nature-Divide between the normal and thereby perfectible Europeans on the 
one hand, and their Human Others who had allegedly degenerated from the natural norm, which 
had continued to be embodied in the former. 

In each case, therefore, with their respective ceremonies only having eventually been 
made findable, firstly by the new civic humanist answer that the Renaissance lay intelligentsia, 
gave to the question of who we are, with their invention of [the concept of] Man, and with this 
then providing the new perspective from which, in the wake of Copernicus’ initial challenge to 
the Celestial/Terrestrial Divide**/the ceremony would eventually be found by means of 
Newton’s law of gravitation as a law applicable to the Earth as to the Heavens, since all made of 
the same homogenous substance, of the same matter; with this enabling one, as Newton exulted, 
to extrapolate from that which is near to us, to what that which is far from us, must be.” 
Secondly, by the new answer that Liberal (or bio-humanist) humanism beginning with Adam 
Smith and other members of the Scottish School of the Enlightenment followed by Thomas 
Malthus’ demographic cosmogony gave to the question of who we are.°° With, thereby, the 
Ceremony able to breach the hitherto projected “space of Otherness” Human/Animal Divide 
coming to be definitively effected by Darwin’s law of Evolution as put forward in his 1859 The 


Origin of the Species, etc. a law as applicable to humans (if only with respect to the 


°° See for this, Fernand Hallyn, The Poetic Structure of the World: Copernicus and Kepler (New York: Zone Books, 
1990). 

** Amos Finkelstein, Theology and Scientific Imagination from the Middle Ages to the Seventeenth Century 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986). 

°° See for this Thomas Malthus’ 1789 Essay on Population (Check Date) 
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biological/neurophysiological implementing conditions of being human) as to animals. (If in his 
“part-science, part-myth” case,”° also, however, with the Enlightenment’s correlated projected 
perfectibility/degeneracy Divide between Europeans as Nature’s perfectible norm of being 
human, and its non-European others,’ now coming to be transumed, beginning with his 1871 
The Descent of Man etc. into the eugenic/dysgenic divide that would come to be projected onto 
the “space of Otherness” of the Color Line (or “higher races”’/“‘lower races’”’) Line; and, 
concomitantly, onto the Rich/Poor Line or Divide, correlated with the /ntellectual/Corporeal 
class Divide, itself in turn as correlated with the intellectually superior/intellectually inferior 
Gender line or Divide—all as Lines or Divides whose mutually reinforcing system of 
presuppositions would now come to function as the “space of Otherness” complex onto which 
the code of symbolic life/death, enacting of the then new Western-bourgeois prototype of being 
human, in its second reinvented biohumanist form of Man, as homo oeconomicus. 

If, however, both of these levels were from now on gradually to be freed from having to 
be known in abductive order-stabilizing terms, this was not to be so in our own hybridly human 
case. Since given the existential imperative of our having to continue to know our social reality 
in the terms that we at present do—that is, in the terms of the answer that we now give to the 
question of who we are, as an allegedly purely biological being in whose, nevertheless, genre- 
specific naturally selected/dysselected code of symbolic life/death terms, we now performatively 
enact ourselves, as secular, and thereby necessarily Western and westernized bourgeois 
academics, and as such, therefore having to know ourselves, in the prescriptive, sociogenically 


encoded structures, of our present order of consciousness, one which pre-defines us as being “of 


°° Glyn Isaacs, Aspects of Evolution 
°7 Louis Sala-Molins, op. cit. 
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this type,” ~” the question with which we find ourselves confronted is the following: how can we 
come to know our social reality, no longer in the terms of the abductive order-legitimating 
“knowledge of categories” system of thought (Althusser’s Ideology) to which the code lawlikely 
gives rise, but, heretically, in the terms of “knowledge of the world as it is”?°? That is, in the 
same way as Western intellectuals from the autopoetic/cum intellectual revolution of 
Renaissance humanism and its new Studia onwards, have come to know, and brilliantly so, the 
physical and biological levels of reality, in terms of the imperatively open-ended because self- 
correcting (however, eventually), order of cognition that—as distinct from the new 
instrumentalist, market-oriented techno-sciences, including that of contemporary bio- 
technology—is that of the physical and biological sciences? To answer this question as to how 
we can come to know the level of our social reality in the terms of “knowledge of the world as it 
is,” and to thereby realize what had been the originally emancipatory openings of the Anti- 
colonial Revolution together with the correlated Otherness continuum of the social and 


intellectual movements of the Sixties, before they were aborted, we now turn to the core of the 


manifesto of the Ceremony Found. 


The Concept of the Autopoetic Turn/Overturn: 


Thinking Towards Autonomy and the Non-Opacity of Agency 


°8 See for the elaboration of both of these divides, class, gender, as well as the divide between “higher races/lower 
races,” Darwin’s The Descent of Man, etc. With this being so even though he was also very much for the abolition 
of Negro slavery. 

»° See for this, Moraes-Farias, “Models of the World and Categorical Models: the Enslavable Barbarian, as a Mobile 
Classificatory Label,” in Slavery and Abolition | (2): 115-31. 
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The proposal of the Autopoetic Turn/Overturn is intended to resolve the predicament I have 
outlined. I have adapted the concept of Turn from, and as a further progression on, the earlier 
paradigm of the Linguistic Turn as put forward in the mid-twentieth century by Western 
academics, and that of Overturn, from the lexicon creatively generated by the “redemptive- 


prophetic intellectuals””” 


of the Rastafari originally Jamaican millenarian politico-religious— 
now widely extended transnational popular “planet of the slums”’—movement. Specifically from 
the counter-cosmogony that underlies the movement in whose logic, words are turned upside 
down—their use, for example, of the inverted term downpression to define the existential 
perspective of their systemic oppression, this given their largely jobless existence. The French 
theorist, Granel, makes the parallel point with respect to those categories of the modern techno- 
industrial nation-state, as well as of the West’s overall secular nation-state world system, who are 
logically excluded, “from all modern politico-philosophical discourse,” because, as such, “the 
waste-products of all modern political practice, whether capitalist or Marxist.”°' 

In addition, however, I use the term counter-cosmogony in a specific sense adapted from 
Conrad Hyers’ brilliant re-reading of the Priestly version of the Genesis narrative of the Hebrew 
Bible, as elaborated by the exiled Jewish priests who had been captive in Babylon at the heart of 
the then Babylonian empire, this in the wake of the conquest of the kingdom of Judah and the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 587 B.C. by the Babylonians. In his study,” and by means of a point 
by point reading of the Priests' (or Priestly) version, Hyers reveals how the then entirely new 


monotheistic cosmogony, or Origin Creation-story that it elaborated, functioned as a counter- 


cosmogony whose narrative structures served to utterly delegitimate the then polytheistic 


” See for this, Anthony Bogues, Black Heretics Black Prophets : Radical Political Intellectuals ( NY: 


Routledge , 2003 ) 

(Granel, as cited by JF Lyotard, “Heidegger and the Jews.” Trans., Michel and Roberts Intro. By D. 
Carroll, Minneapolis, Minnesota Press, 1990, p. 93). 

Conrad Hyers, The Meaning of Creation: Genesis and Modern Science. (Atlanta, GA U.P. 1984). 
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politico-religious cosmogonic complex, (together with its pantheon of gods and goddesses, and 
central hero-figure the god Marduk), which had functioned to charter the Babylonian empire, and 
to thereby legitimate its predatory imperial conquests of weaker peoples. Not only is this reading 
an example of the kind proposed by the Autopoetic Turn/Overturn, that is, the approach which 
takes cosmogonies and their Weber-type “webs of significance” which charter us as the “who” 
that we are, as the object of our inquiry, but also its identification as a specific genre—i.e., that 
of a counter-cosmogony projected from, as Maurice Gauchet® also points out, the exiled captive 
priests’ then uncompromising “gaze from below” perspective. This as the perspective that led 
them to project the Invisible existence of a now all-powerful sole Creator God, one for the first 
time in human history, now placed entirely outside the cosmos, and as such, the Creator not only 
of the stars and planets, (which rather than they had been millennially held to be, i.e., the religio- 
polytheistic gods and goddesses chartering of, inter alia, all the then empires, including 
Babylon's), were instead merely created objects, but the Creator also of all humankind, including 
the rulers of the mightiest empires, thereby reducing them to being merely created beings. As 
such, therefore, the source of an entirely new “paradigm of justice” able to transcend all imperial 
paradigms, those then existent, as well as those that were to come. 

With both Hyers and Gauchet’s readings of the Preistly version of Genesis, at the same 
time revealing the parallels with the also desperate “gaze from below” nature of the Rastafari’s 
own projected counter-cosmogony. Thereby, the logic also of the regularity with which the 
Rastafari’s “redemptive-prophetic intellectuals” have taken over and adapted the Biblical 
terminology of the exiled Jewish priests in Babylon—as for example the Reggae singer-prophet 


Bob Marley, in his song “By the rivers of Babylon/ where we sat down and where we wept 
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(1997). 


See Epigraph 1, Maurice Gauchet, The Disenchantment of the World: A Political History of Religion 
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when we remember Zion” as well as in other songs such as his Exodus—enabling an analogical 
reading of their counter-cosmogony, so as to also identify what the major elements of our present 
world system’s chartering cosmogonic complex, must necessarily be, given that these would also 
be the elements to which the new “gaze from below,” of those exiled in a new Babylon—that is, 
as a liminally deviant category which, cannot be included within the paradigm of justice 
instituting of our present Liberal-democratic nation-state Western world system and its now 
purely secular order of things, any more than the exiled captive priests could have been included 
in that instituting of the Babylonian imperial order; indeed any more than Barbarian slaves of 
ancient Greek democracy could have been included “in the paradigm of justice” instituting of 
that order,°* —would have necessarily had to counterpose itself. That is, in its now dynamic 
contemporary quest for a quite other and superior order of justice, to the now purely secular one 
which mandates/legitimates, their exclusion. 

Nevertheless, the Autopoetic Turn/Overturn is also put forward in its own terms as the 
praxis of two proposals. Firstly, that of Aimé Césaire’s proposed new (1946) Science of the 
Word—when at a Conference in Haiti, in a surrealist-cum-Negritude talk entitled “Poetry and 
Knowledge,” Césaire, had begun by pointing out that the natural sciences, for all their 
achievements in knowing how “to utilize the world,” remain “poor and half-starved”; 
fundamentally therefore an “impoverished knowledge” since from its inception onwards, he 
noted, “whatever its other wealth may have been, there stands an impoverished humanity.” 


Nevertheless, he continued, “‘it is out of this great silence of scientific knowledge” with respect 


Asmaron Legesse proposes that because of the “injustice inherent in human systems,” there is always a 


“liminally deviant” category whose inclusion/exclusion is made to function as the integrating mechanism of each 
order. Since it is through their systemic negation that the normal subjects of the order are able to experience their 
shared normalcy. The analogy with Greek democracy and its liminally deviant category the Barbarian slaves also 
excluded from the ordering “paradigms of justice” instituting of that first form of Western democracy is taken from 
the brilliant insight by the philosopher Bernard Williams. I shall have to track down the reference. 
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to our human predicament, that a new form of knowledge, “poetic knowledge” one that returns 
to and begins with the Word, as our “first and last chance” is now possible; one in which the 
Word “promises to be an algebraic equation that makes the world intelligible.” In that, “[jJust as 
the new Cartesian algebra permitted the construction of a theoretical physics, so too an original 
handling of the Word,” can give rise to “...a new theoretical and heedless science that poetry 
could already give an approximate notion of.” One in which “the study of the Word will 
condition the study of nature.” 

That is, therefore, a new, because autopoetically hybrid form of science—with science 
itself therefore being redefined beyond the limits of the Natural Sciences’ restrictedness to their 
specific domains of inquiry, the physical and purely biological levels of reality (with the latter 
including, of course the physiologically and neurophysiological implementing conditions 
enacting of our always cosmogonically chartered genres of being human, of their respective 
sociogenic codes (Césaire's Word) of symbolic /ife/death—as one (that is, a science) whose 
specific domain of inquiry is that of a third level of reality, meta-biological and biological, yet as 
one that has hitherto functioned, as such, outside our conscious awareness. Doing so, however, 
according to what can be now recognized—this within the emancipatory openings made possible 
by the new “class of classes” Origin Account enacting of the Ceremony Found’s profoundly 
revalorizing (because based on the negation of the negation of our co-humanness and, therefore, 
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on the a priori of the “irreducible oneness of our species” 


), new answer to the question of who 
we are—as laws of auto-institution that are as specific to the functioning of this third level of 


reality as biological laws are specific to the functioning of the second. If, paradoxically, as laws 


8 Sala Molins, The Dark Side of the Light: Slavery and the French Enlightenment. Trans.., Intro., by John 


Conteh-Morgan. (Minneapolis) Univ. of Minnesota Pres, 2006. 
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which as the very condition of their functioning as such laws, have themselves also done so 
outside our conscious awareness. 

Consequently, because the telos or aim with respect to this third domain of inquiry is that 
also, as the indispensable condition of finding the Ceremony able to breach the Color Line (in 
effect the “race” or Negation of co-humanness Line) together with its correlated complex of 
projected “space of Otherness” Lines or Divides, is therefore the same in this respect as that of 
the Natural Sciences—that is to work towards a new order of imperatively self-correcting 
(however eventually) thereby open-ended mode of cognition—this will entail the following: that 
Césaire's proposed study of the Word, one based on the “study of nature” from its (the Word's) 
now determinant perspective, and therefore as one whose praxis is that of the Autopoetic 
Turn/Overturn, will begin by transgressing our present order of knowledge’s normally 
conceptually unbreachable divide between, on the one hand, the physical and biological sciences 
(together with the range of techno-sciences to which they have given rise), and on the other, the 
disciplines of the Humanities and the Social Sciences (Fanon’s “human sciences”). And will do 
so by noting that Césaire's study of the Word/of Nature, is one that is itself isomorphic with the 
study of his fellow colonial Martiniquean, Frantz Fanon’s, new object of knowledge, as 
identified in 1952, in the context of his own then epochal parallel redefinition of being human in 
the terms also of our species-specific hybridity; the “study of the word/the study of nature,” 
thereby, as the study of, in Fanonian terms, sociogeny. Therefore as the study of what I have 
proposed is the always already cosmogonically chartered sociogenic replicator code of symbolic 
life/death, in whose terms, we can alone both preconceptually experience and performatively 
enact ourselves as humans; therefore, as the only auto-instituting species of hybrid living beings. 


This given that as Peter Winch also proposed, the only life that we humans live, is our 
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prescriptive representations of what constitutes symbolic /ife, and what constitutes its Lack or 
mode of symbolic death. Consequently, because each such regulatory code functions in Gregory 
Bateson’s parallelly proposed terms, at the level of the individual subject’s psyche or soul, whose 
“descriptive statement” (as enacted by the codes) must therefore be everywhere imperatively 
elaborated and conserved, (this as the lawlike complement of the genetically enacted and 
conserved descriptive statement of the individual subject’s body), by each society’s system of 
learning,” together with the apparatus of its “educational (in effect, initiation) institutions,”®’ 
then the “study of the Word” as that of the sociogenic code’s descriptive statement, must 
necessarily, as Césaire proposed, not only correlate with, but even determine the [approach to] 
the “study of nature.” 

The study therefore, in the case of the latter, and within the term of the Autopoetic 
Turn/Overturn, as the proposed praxis of Césaire’s new science, of the 
physiologically/neurophysiological implementing conditions (rather than the basis) of our being 
able to lawlikely performatively enact ourselves as being, hybrid/y huaman—that is as both a 
sociogenic and therefore, an already symbolically encoded J, one thereby cloned or made similar 
with, all other members (or /’s) of one’s origin-narratively co-identified, and therefore inter- 
altruistic, kin-recognizing, eusocially bonded “we” or “fictive mode of kind.” While central to 
the study of the physiologically/ neurophysiologically implementing conditions (not the basis) of 
our being hybridly human—will be that of the co-functioning of each sociogenic code’s origin- 
narratively cosmogonically chartered system of positive/negative, symbolic life/death meanings, 


with the biochemical or opiate reward and punishment (behavior motivating/demotivating) 


8 Gregory Bateson, “Conscious Purpose vs. Nature,” The Dialectics of... David Cooper, ed. (London, 


Penguin, 1969). 
wf Robert Young, White Mythologies: Writing History and the West (New York, Routledge 1990). 
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system of the brain” With the latter’s systemic activation by the positively/negatively marked 
meanings thereby enacting of each such sociogenic code’s, representation of symbolic life (good) 
and “death” (evil, the lack of being in the terms of that “life’’), thereby directly leading to our 
performative enactment as subjects in the always already cosmogonically inscribed and chartered 
genre-specific terms of our “fictive modes of kind. This at the same time as these objectively 
instituted sociogenic codes of symbolic /ife/death, come to be, as the praxis of the Autopoetic 
Turn/Overturn will make clear, experienced by its subjects as extra-humanly ordained; whether, 
on the one hand, by the Absolute Divine Will (as in the case of the West’s evangelical 
Christianity or of today’s Radical Islam), or whether, in our secular, and therefore Western and 
westernized case, coming to be experienced as natural, instinctive, the expressions of [the trope 
of] “human nature.” As such, thereby held to be no less extra-humanly, ordained, either, as 
earlier by the Enlightenment’s “Nature’s Will” or later by the Will of Darwin’s Evolution, as 
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expressed in his The Descent of Man’s, as that of the “unerring powers of natural selection. 
effect, by on the one hand, the Argument from Divine Design, in religious terminology, and on 
the other, in secular but no less determined by a projected extra-human Agency, the Argument 

from the Design of Natural Selection and Dysselection, in ensuring the “survival of the fittest” 

and the extinction of the non-fit”’ 


Which therefore means that as the condition of the enacting of the code at both levels 


(that of the Word, the ordo verborum [order of Words] and that of “nature” the ordo naturae, 


ve See J.F. Danielli; ob. cit.; Avram Goldstein, Addiction: From Biology to Public Policy (New York: W.W. 
Freeman, 1994); Sylvia Wynter, “Towards the Sociogenic Principle: Fanon, Identity, the Puzzle of Conscious 
Experience, and What It Is Like to Be a Bat,” in M.F. Duran Cogan and Antonio Gomez Moriana, National 
Tene and Socio-political Change info in Latin America (New York, London: Routledge, 2001). 

Darwin, The Descent of Man, or Selection in Relation to Sex. 1871/1981. ). Hans Blumenberg, The 
Legitimacy of the Modern Age. Trans. R. Wallace. 1983 

See in this respect, Darwin’s speculation (in his The Descent of Man , etc.) with respect to the ostensible 
teleological inevitability of the extinction of the Jower races such as (the original pre-settler, pre-immigrant) 
Australians, and “negroes” by the “higher races.” 
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each level has to lawlikely and intricately cohere; — as a form of finely calibrated non-linear 
coherence, in order to activate and together implement the genre-specific order of consciousness 
(or mode of mind), integrating of each human group’s specific fictive mode of kind, its J or its 
We. As in the case of our now secular, and therefore Western or westernized secular nation-state 
fictive mode of kind, on the one hand, or on the other, that instituting of the U.S. Evangelical 
Christian Right’s both religious and bourgeois-national mode of fictive kind on the other, and 
with the hybridly conflictual yet also reinforcing nature of their respective Origin-stories, that of 
Creation and that of Evolution’'—a logical corollary follows; one that calls for the meta- 
systemic functioning of Césaire’s proposed hybrid science of the Word as that of the sociogenic 
Fanonian code, and/for the Autopoetic Turn/Overturn as its praxis. 

This corollary is that in each human societal order, as based on its cosmogonically 
chartered and genre-specific fictive mode of kind, both what Althusser defines as each such 
order’s mode of knowledge production, and the archaeologist McNeill, as its (mode of) 
“representational arts” or aesthetic production, must necessarily be cognitively and aesthetically 
(i.e., psycho-affectively) closed. If that is, the positive/negatively marked meanings of the code 
are to be stably and systemically synchronized with the functioning of the biochemical or opiate 
reward and punishment system of the brain, as the condition of the subjects of the order, 
performatively enacting themselves/ourselves as being human, in the genre specific terms of 
each such codes’ positive/negative system of meanings. For “meaning,” as the physicist David 
Bohm insists, is—because of its ability to directly affect matter, positively or negatively, that is, 
by means of its, after Butler, “genre ’d practices of regulatory coercion”), being.” Its ability 


therefore to motivate the always cosmogonically inscribed and chartered genre-specific 


a See for this, Michael Ruse, The Evolution-Creation Struggle (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 


Press, 2005). 
# David Bohm, Interview in Omni, 1987. 
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positive/negative terms, of each sociogenic code’s mode of symbolic /ife/death, as the code 
which structures our normative orders of consciousness, and thereby, each order’s ensemble of 
individual and collective behaviors. In the case of our own naturally selected/dysselected code, 
with both Virginia Woolf in 1929 and Carter G. Woodson in 1935 coming to parallel 
conclusions—each from their specific perspectives of Otherness, gender anomaly in the case of 
the first, race/phenotype anomaly in the case of the second, together with the Black U.S. 
population to which he belongs—with respect to the systemic nature of the technologies of 
positive/negative representations of the specific order of knowledge,” which produces them as 
such anomalies, each in their respective relatively inferiorized and ostensibly genetically, 
therefore naturally dysselected, determined places. The one with respect to her British imperial 
ruling upper class male peers, all then discursively and empirically institutionalized as ostensibly 
the generic sex” and thereby the normal gender, the other, like the rest of his Black U.S., then 
collectively segregated, systemically subordinated and inferiorized population, with respect to 
the White Euroamerican (optimally WASP or Anglo-American) population, this latter 
discursively and empirically institutionalized, as ostensibly the generic human phenotype, and 
thereby as such, the incarnation, at one and the same time, of being both normally American, and 


by extrapolation, of being ostensibly, normally human.” 


m Virginia Woolf actually uses the word cocaine to describe the “rush” that angry male professors get when 


writing books whose purpose was to assure them of their own male intellectual superiority, with this further 
motivating them to write more books, as it motivated their non-academic peers to build empires and “civilize 
natives.” See her A Room of One’s Own (Orlando, FI., Harcout). 

u See for the concept of generic, Jane Gallop, Reading Lacan (YEAR), where she points out that the use of 
the pronoun he to refer to both men and women scholars, constitutes the male sex as the generic sex, by veiling its 
male attributes. Equally the secular West by using Man as interchangeable with human constitutes its own 
population as the generic human and its own bourgeois class as the generic class, by veiling on the one hand its 
ethno-phenotypic attributes, and on the other the class attributes of in both cases its mode of knowledge production 
as well as of aesthetic production. 

e In the above context, if Carter G. Woodson had pointed out (in his book, The Mis-education of the Negro) 
that in the curricula of American schools, the systemically negative representations of the Black population and 
their/our continent of origin, Africa, as contrasted with the systemically positive representations, of the White 
population and of their origin continent Europe, directly functioned to motivate the latter and to demotivate the 
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While if we see these systemic positive/negative representations as themselves a central 
part of the “mutually reinforcing system of presuppositions” enacting and lawlikely so, of the 
West’s Man in its second, since the nineteenth century, Liberal/Bio-humanist conception/self- 
conception, both Woolf's and Woodson's insights with respect to the role of knowledge in the 
ordering and legitimating of their respective and correlated subordinate roles, as roles instituting 
of their/our societies, opens up onto a universally applicable hypothesis. In that if, as the 
archaeologist McNeill has proposed, in all human societies from the smallest, and thereby, most 
simple, to the most extended and thereby, more complex—the role normally played by the 
representational arts (the mode of their aesthetic production), has always been that of explaining 
the world, not in the terms of factuality, but instead, in “the terms of religious schemas of some 
mythology,” (that is, in the terms of their respective order-instituting cosmogonies or origin 
stories, whether religious, and as in our case, secular), and as schemas which then function to 
constitute the reality of each genre-specific autopoetic field or languaging living system as that 
of the “independently real,” this, is no less true of our Althusserian “modes of knowledge 
production.” Not, however, the latter's role as ostensibly determined, by Althusser’s “mode of 
economic production” concept adapted from Marx who, in turn, adapted it from the 
quintessentially bourgeois intellectuals of the Scottish Enlightenment, including centrally Adam 


Smith’°—but rather its systemic, genre-specific, role in explaining/describing the world of its 


former, Claude Steele, together with a fellow social psychologist, has carried out a series of tests, which proves the 
role that negative stereotypes play in demotivating Black and other students. Unlike Woodson, however, Steele does 
not recognize the fact that the negative stereotypes are not arbitrary, but are lawlike representations of our present 
order of knowledge. See Claude Steele and Joshua Aronson, “Stereotype Threat and Intellectual Test Performance 
of African Americans” in Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 1995. Vol. 69, no. 5, pp. 797-811. See for 
Woodson, The Miseducation of Negro. (Chicago, 1933) 

J.G.A Pocock, “Anglo-American Civic Humanism” in Politics, Language and Time: Essays on Political 
Though and history. Chacago and London, University of Chicago Press, 1989, pp 101-102. What he demonstrates 
here, is that because each mode of production was now supposed to teleologically displace the one that preceded it 
within the terms of the Scottish School invented historical cosmogony, it was no longer the political state that was 
the institution determinant of human history; that therefore the pre-bourgeois, ruling caste landed gentry’s code of 
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social reality, together with the latter's role allocations, structuring hierarchies, and correlated 
ratios of distribution of the collectively produced “goods” and the “bads”’ in the lawlikely relative 
quantitative degrees necessary to their stable reproduction, as such role allocations, and 
hierarchies, not in the terms of factuality, but instead in the terms of a religious, (and in the case 
of the West, a secular) schema, specific to the origin-story or cosmogony chartering of each 
society’s fictive modes of kind, and correlated sociogenic genre of being human. 

Overall, therefore, within the terms of the new answer that the Ceremony Found gives to 
the question of who we are—that is as a Fanonianly hybrid uniquely auto-instituting mode, of 
living being, we cannot as hitherto always relative genres of hybrid living being, pre-exist our 
cosmogonies, or origin myths/stories/narratives. Seeing that if, as Leeming seminally points 
out,’’ such cosmogonies function to enable us to “tell the world and ourselves who we are,” they 
also, function even more crucially, to enable us to autopoetically institute ourselves as the genre 
specific “We” or fictive mode of kind, that each of us (as a thereby always already 


sociogenically and therefore symbolically encoded and cloned “T’)”® will from now on, 


symbolic /ife, as that of homo politicus, and its Ideal identity, as that of the virtuous citizen able to make autonomous 
decisions for the “common good,” through its control of the state, now had to be replaced, pari passu, with the rise 
of the bourgeois enterprise of manufacturing (and of what was to be the Industrial Revolution), which in terms of the 
“mode of production” schema, has been represented as inevitably fated to displace the Agrarian or large-scale 
commercial agriculture, which was the enterprise of the ruling caste of the landed gentry. This schema was therefore 
intended to legitimate the new bourgeois self-conception invented as that of homo oeconomicus; thereby as one 
ostensibly, whose economic decision making and self-interested pursuit of the accumulation of capital as the means 
of production of manufacturing/the Industrial Revolution, was now institutionalized as being isomorphic with the 
“common good” redefined in the terms of Smith’s title, as The Wealth of Nations; this represented mode of the 
imagined “common good” thereby coming to be indispensable to the Western bourgeoisie’s securing and stable 
replication of its ruling class status, as well as of the hegemony of the Western world system in its now ethno-class 
configuration. 

ui See Epigraph 1 

Thus the paradox that it is only in the terms of the West’s secularizing philosophical cosmogonies that an 
ostensibly pre-social “T’ or individual subject in a “state of nature” can be enabled to autopoetically institute itself as 
such a subject; at the same time as, in the cases of Locke and Hobbes, for example, both as such subjects were 
cosmogonically chartered as, members of the “We” of a then post-medieval politically absolute monarchical 
England/Great Britain. 
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preconceptually experience and therefore performatively enact ourselves to be—and therefore 
are. 

Consequently, if as Sylvia Yaganisako and Carol Delaney propose,” given the fact that 
such “[o]rigin stories” are, the world over, “the prime locus for a society’s notion of itself,” that 
is, for “its identity...world view and social organization,” then the wide range of all such origin 
stories, this including both the “now dominant [religion-Christian] origin story of Creation as 


8° as well as, from the nineteenth century onwards, the secular Origin-story 


narrated in Genesis, 
(and, therefore, the Darwinian “part-science, part myth” bio-cosmogony) of Evolution—should 
all be treated “neither as false tales, nor as possible windows into the real true origins but as 
representations of origins.” With the result that, given that each such “representation of origins” 
once enacted must lawlikely function as the determinant of a non-recognized principle of 
cosmogonic/sociogenic causality, that is, as the second symbolically encoded “set of 
instructions,” of the genre-specific behavioral self-programming schema structuring of the 
normative order of consciousness of each such “fictive mode of kind,” whose “truth”®’ is then 
circularly and empirically verified by the ensemble of individual behaviors, which that 
consciousness serves to induce/motivate, a corollary follows. This is that it is only by means of 


their genre-specific opiate activating behavior motivating/demotivating magma of 


positive/negative meanings, or Imaginary,*” as ones inducing of the individual and collective 


v In the Introduction to their edited collection of essays, Naturalizing Power: Essays in Feminist Cultural 


Analysis (1995). 

pe One therefore, as they add, “common to both Jews and Christians, and in a slightly different way to 
Muslims.” 

= That is, W.E.B Dubois’/McWhorter’s “abstract general truth” (1944, 1968), Paul Veyne’s “program of 
truth,” Foucault’s “regime of truth” (insert reference, dates). 

me Cornelius Castoriadis, defines the Imaginary of each human society, as, that magma of images and 
encoded premises, which while providing, “collective values of unitary meanings are logically unprovable.” In his 
talk/essay, “Imaginary Creation in the Social-historical Domain” in Disorder and Order: Proceedings of the 
Stanford International Symposium (Sept. 14-16) Stanford, Anma Libri, pp. 140-61. An excellent example of the 
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behaviors of their subjects, that each such society, in turn, is enabled to performatively enact 
itself as an autopoetic (languaging) living system, in Maturana and Varela’s definition of all such 
systems;** this at the same time, as each living system self-organizes itself about the It or genre- 
specific sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death, in whose terms its subjects preconceptually 
experience and performatively enact themselves as such genre-specific subjects. This 
analogically to the way in which, at the purely biological level of existence, the living system 
that is the beehive also self-organizes itself about the species-specific DNA code or genome of 
the bee. 

Given, therefore, the lawlike nature of the existentially driven circularity or recursive 
self-referentiality of our chartering and order instituting cosmogonies, specifically with respect to 
the functioning of our cosmogonies' “representation of origins,” this necessarily results, for the 
subjects of each such order in a normally unresolvable cognitive dilemma. One recently 
identified by Yaganisako and Delaney, as it has come to function in our contemporary case as 
now purely secular, and therefore as such, necessarily either Western or westernized academics 
and/or intellectuals; if doing so with specific reference to anthropologists. For while the latter, 
they write, “often include in their accounts, origin stories of the people they study,” given that 
they had come to recognize “after Malinowski, that an intimate connection exists between the 
word, mythos, the sacred tales of a tribe,” on the one hand, “and their behaviors” (i.e., “their 
ritual acts, their moral deeds, their social organization, and even their practical activities”) on the 
other, nevertheless these same anthropologists “hesitate at the threshold of their own, reluctant to 


explore their own origin myths whether religious or secular.” Here they then go on to make the 


above, was the failure of all attempts by other scholars to prove the post-Sixties, order-restabilizing neo-Darwinian 
bio-cosmogony, of Hernnstein and Murray’s The Bell Curve etc. to be wrong. 


a Humberto Maturana and Francisco Varela, Autopoesis and Cognition: The Realization of the Living. 


Foreward by Sr Stafford Beer (Boston: Reidel Publishing Co., 1980). 
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further point, that this reluctance on the part of anthropologists is a lawlike one, since one which 
they share with the peoples they study (and who are classified, generically as their “native 
informants’’). This given that they too, (i.e., the anthropologists) “treat their own stories of 
origin” (i.e. that of Creation and Evolution) as “taboo—set apart and sacred,” as do all human 
groups. If doing so in the case of the former, in now non-religious terms, and, instead embedding 
this view in (the ostensible objectivity of) “an evolutionary paradigm.” Yet one which is itself 
generated from their own “part-science, part myth,”** Darwinian biocosmogonic representation 
of origins of Evolution—that is, as one whose “part science” aspect does indeed, not only 
correctly describe the origins of the physiological/neurophysiological implementing conditions 
of our being hybridly human, but the origins also of the co-evolution of the emergent properties 
of language and narrative with the brain, as the properties that were to be the indispensable 
conditions of our coming to be the uniquely auto-instituting mode of living being that we are— 
with this representation, however, taken as, and mistakenly so, to be, true also of the origins of 
our being [hybridly] human, with this now serving to charter and legitimate their projection of 
the notion that their own origin myths “are in some sense, real and true.” This given that in their 
Origin-story of a process to which they abductively,*° give the name human evolution,*° “first 
there were myths,” then there “were religions” (both now “relegated to a dim past’), as stages 
that we have now outgrown, in order to replace them both with “science.” 

With this genre-specific bourgeois or ethno-class “representations of origins” thereby 


making anthropologist logically unable, normally, to see him or herself as in anyway coeval, as 


ae Glyn Isaccs, Aspects of Evolution, in D.S. Bendall. Evolution from Molecules to Man (New York: 


Cambridge University Press, 1983). 

. See for the concept of abduction, as a form of totemic (or “knowledge of categories of thought”) Gregory 
Bateson, Mind and Nature: A Necessary Unity, 1970. 

es The abductive transfer of the processes of Evolution from the second level of purely biological life to the 
historical processes of autopoetic transformations specific to the third level of our hybridly human reality, functions 
to teleologically legitimate our present Western-bourgeois world system as the ostensible climax/end of history 
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Johannes Fabian was to seminally observe,*’ with the other human groups who were/are the 
objects of study; and thereby to be seen as fully—if differently, co-human—with themselves. 
This seeing that to do so, would call for them/us to accept the re/ativization of their/our own 
“part science, part myth” origin-story together with its autopoetically instituted genre of being 
human, and nation-state cum Western civilizational “fictive mode of kind,” as that empirically of 
mankind, itself rhetorically overrepresented, in the biocosmogonic terms of our Darwinian “part 
science, part myth” Origin Story “representation of origins,” as if it were that of humankind(s). 
Therefore, as if, to extrapolate from Jacques Derrida’s penetrating1968 conference presentation, 
“The Ends of Man,” “there is an uninterrupted metaphysical familiarity with that which, so 
naturally links the ‘We’”—not only of his fellow philosophers, as well as of Yaganisako and 
Delaney’s fellow anthropologists, but also the we of all ourselves who as secular, and therefore 
necessarily, either Western or westernized middle-class academics and/or intellectuals, are all 
cosmogonically chartered by the same evolutionary paradigm—to the “we men,” in the horizon 
of humanity” (Derrida, p. 116). 

Further, therefore, with this over-representation (i.e., of our ethno-class [i.e., Western- 
bourgeois] mode of referent “we” (and its world-systemic nation-state modes of 
Breadwinning/Investing/capital accumulating/consuming middle classes), as being isomorphic 
with that of the “we” of the ecumenically human, being made possible only by the fact that, as 
Derrida also point out, in our discourses “there is little practice of the history of concepts,” with 
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this meaning that “the history of the concept of ‘man’” itself is never examined; and, with it, the 
history also, of the concept of secularizing Man’s discursively invented and objectively 


institutionalized series of Human Others, as identified by Jacob Pandian (1988). That is, firstly, 


ma Johannes Fabian, Time and the Other: How Anthropology Makes Its Objects ( ) 
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the concept of the “Negro’’/the “Negress” (negros/negras in Spanish, together with the concept 
of Indians/Indian squaws (indios/indias in Spanish), with this in turn followed from the late 
eighteenth century onwards, by a second series of Human Others, all classified generically as 
natives (men and women); with all being made to function as the embodiment of the (concept of) 
the Native Other to the True Human Self of the West’s second reinvented (concept of) Man.** 
While it is this systemic non-recognition of the invented nature of these concepts, which serves 
to ensure, as Derrida further notes, that everything continues to occur “as if the sign ‘man’ had 
no origins, no historical, cultural, or linguistic limit”.®’ As if therefore Man’s embodied 
signifiers of Otherness as the negation of its self-concept, whether in its original Renaissance 
civic humanist form, as homo politicus, or in its later bio-humanist form as homo oeconomicus— 
that is, as if the latter’s Human Other institutionalized signifiers of symbolic death, i.e., Negro, 
Indian, Natives, niggers, (indeed, “White Trash” or Trailer park trash), together with Welfare 
mom, ghetto Black, as the extreme expression of the global category of the non-Breadwinning 
non-taxpaying “planet of the slums” Jobless Poor, not to say at the world systemic level, the 
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Otherness category of the “wnderdeveloped’’ also all themselves had “no historical, cultural, or 


linguistic limit”; that is, no cosmogonic, and therefore no autopoetically instituting limits. 


The proposal here, however, is that, in the above context, this oversight, in our own now 
Western and westernized case as secular middle class academics, is one which functions for us, 
according to the same laws of human auto-institution, to which, together with all other human 
groups, we have been (normally) subordinated from the Event of our Origin; this as a form of 


subordination that however needs to be recognized, within the terms of the Ceremony Found’s 


Jacob Pandian, Anthropology and the Western Tradition: Towards an Authentic Anthropology (1988) 

ime (Derrida, 1968, 1982, p. 116) 

See for this Sylvia Wynter, “Is Development a Purely Empirical Concept, or also Teleological? A 
Perspective from “We-the-Underdeveloped” in Aguibou Yansane, Recovery and Sustainable development in Africa. 
(Greenwood Press, 1996). 
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new post-Darwinian Origin Account, enacting of its new answer to the question of who we are, 
as having been precisely the price paid for that emancipatory First Emergence that was defining 
of the Event of our origin as a uniquely hybrid mode of living being on the savannas of today’s 
Black Africa. So that, when, for example, the anthropologist Peter Wilson describes the event of 
“one primate genus” coming “to develop” (what he defines in Westerns ethno-taxonomic terms 
as “culture’’), by means of which the human populations of the species were to, from now on 
“make themselves the object of their own thought, and subject themselves to their own humanly 
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devised procedures,” *' this is the same process identified by Nietzsche as that of “man’s labor 
upon himself’ by means of which, through the “morality of mores” he would make his behaviors 
calculable and to be depended upon,” (his behaviors, in effect, Jawlike), both refer to the same 
phenomenon. That is, to the fact that our own now continued subordination to our own now 
humanly invented rules, had had its origin in an Event that was both biological and meta- 
biological; and as such, in addition to the First Event of the origin of the physical universe, and 
the second of the origin of purely biological forms of life, one that was now the Third Event. 
Consequently, given that this is also the Event that the paleontologist Juan Luis Arsuaga 
describes—in his book, The Neanderthal’s Necklace: In Search of the First Thinkers (2002)—as 
the one by which “[t]he first modern humans in Africa, although surrounded by other [hominid] 
populations as robust as the Neanderthals of Europe, took a different evolutionary route, an 
alternative strategy to solve ecological problems” by “developing a brain specialized in the 
manipulation of symbols” together with “...articulated language at the service of a unique 
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capacity to...te/l stories and create fictitious worlds’”°—these as were/are the stories in whose 


Peter J. Wilson: Man, The Promising Primate: The Conditions of Human Evolution (1983). 

Neitzche, ref. Kaufman, ed. 

nm Juan Luis Arsuaga, The Neanderthal’s Necklace: In Search of The First Thinkers trans. A. Klatt (New 
York, Four Walls—Two Windows-, 2002) p. 307 
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chartering integrating schema and/or “fictitious worlds” they/we were to be enabled to 
autopoetically institute themselves/ourselves as now symbolically encoded, and thereby 
artificially made similar as inter-altruistic, eusocially kin-recognizing, and thereby cooperating 
fictive modes of kind; this beyond the narrow preset limits of all forms of purely genetically 
determined eusocial conspecificity. Thereby with our “stories” being as much a part of our 
being, as the imperatively artificially co-identifying eusocial species that we are, as for example, 
are our bipedalism, and the use of our hands. This, then as, the Event of the origin as specifically 
human modes of living being, as a now hybrid (i.e. biological and meta-biological) species, as 
one therefore, no longer behaving, only according to the laws regulatory of [purely] biological 
life, but also according to laws of human auto-institution specific to our also third and hybrid 
level of existence. 

The caveat here, however, is the following: that with our First Emergence from— what 
would have been otherwise, our total Primate mode subordination, as far as the limits of our 
inter-altruistic kin-recognizing bonding, and cooperating eusocial behaviors, are concerned—to 
the DNA code of our species genome, had imperatively called for a two-pronged price to be paid. 
The first that of the fact that because our now cosmogonically chartering codes of symbolic 
life/death, as the newly hegemonic determinant of our eusocial behaviors, this in the overall 
context of each such story or cosmogony’s, (in their then first matrix form), religiously enacted 
behavior-necessitating (i.e. motivating/de-motivating) schemas or programs, had to be able to 


activate the opiate reward and punishment biochemical implementing mechanisms of the brain” 


“ See Avram Goldstein, Addiction: From Biology to Drug Policy, [New York: W.H. Freeman, 994], where 


he writes, 


In summary, a natural opioid system exists for signaling both reward (probably by beta- 
endorphin) and punishment (by dynorphins)...We can speculate that reward systems drive 
adaptive behavior in the following way. They signal “good” when food is found and eaten by a 
hungry animal, when water is found and drunk by a thirsty animal, when sexual activity is 
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(in the terms appropriate to each such code’s genre-specific religious creeds’ “what is to be said” 
as well as to its rituals prescriptions as to “what is to be done),””° this had therefore called for the 
subjects of each such creed’s and its chartering origin story to normally remain subjected to its 
schema as the condition of being who they/we are. Concomitantly, with this also calling—as a 
function of inducting/motivating the requisite forms of inter-altruistic kin-recognizing behaviors, 
instituting of each such creed’s fictive mode of kind—for the laws regulatory of such behaviors 
to be ones able to ensure that the structuring of our chartering cosmogonic narratives or origin 
stories, and thereby of the now genre-specific human sociogenic code of symbolic /ife and death 
which they inscribe/mandate, be ones rigorously analogous (with respect to each such origin 
narrative’s behavior-motivating/de-motivating story-line) to the purely biological laws 
regulatory of what Goldstein defines as this “delicately regulated [natural opioid system] 
perfected by evolution over thousands of years to serve the survival of all species.” Thereby, as 
schemas able to ensure the systemically activated co-functioning of the good/reward, 
bad/punishment natural opioid mechanism of the brain, with the positive/negative magma of 


meanings enacting of its genre-specific sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death; in effect, the 


systemic co-functioning of the code’s regulatory second set of instructions, with the first set of 


promised and consummated, when a threatening situation is averted. They signal “bad” when 
harmful behavior is engaged in or when pain is experienced. These signals become associated with 
the situation in which they are generated, and they are remembered. Thus, the 
conditioning...seems to represent the necessary process by which an animal learns to seek what is 
beneficial and avoid what is harmful. This delicately regulated system was perfected by evolution 
over millions of years to serve the survival of all species (Goldstein, ibis., p. 60, Emphasis added). 


ss See Emesto Grassi, Rhetoric as Philosophy: The Humanist Tradition (University Park, Univ. of 


Pennsylvania Press, 1980). Here, however Grassi’s thesis makes it clear—over against Goldstein’s thesis that the 
biochemical behavior-regulatory system functions for humans in the same species-specific appropriate/non- 
appropriate terms as it does for purely biological species, by showing that the specifically human code would have 
functioned in creed-specific (therefore genre-specific) terms for humans; as it now does in the terms of our now 
purely secular Liberal humanist bio-cosmogonically chartered creed enacting of the West’s second reinvented 
concept of Man in now bourgeois, homo oeconomicus Breadwinner/taxpayer, Liberal-democratic terms. 
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instructions of our species DNA code regulatory of the functioning of our brain’s natural opioid 
system. 

It is in this context that N.J. Girardot, by his identification of the [behavior- 
motivating/demotivating schema] defining of all religions—that is, as a schema based on the 
projection of a “general order of existence” together with, firstly a postulate “of a significant ill,” 
or “affliction” this followed, in turn, by the specific creed’s prescribed behavioral pathways put 
forward as the “cure” of each such “ill,” then further giving as an example, Christianity’s 
postulate of a significant “ill” as that of post-Adamic mankind’s enslavement to “Original Sin,” 
therefore, with redemption or salvation from this “ill,” only being attainable by means of 
Christian baptism, followed by the Christian convert/subjects adhering to the prescriptive 
behavioral pathway laid down, by the Christian Church—can be seen to have, also identified the 
lawlike way in which each such cosmogony’s, and its behavior-programming schema (whether, I 
shall add here, religious, or as in our case secular with the transumed postulate of Malthusian 
Natural Scarcity and Darwinian Natural Selection reoccupying the place of enslavement to 
Original Sin”®) must therefore, be narratively elaborated, according to specific rules. That is, 
according to the same “good/bad” (story-line) terms, by means of which “the natural opioid 
system,” as defined by Avram Goldstein, functions directly and unmediatedly, to 
motivate/demotivate, the species-specific behaviors of all forms of [purely] biological life. This 
therefore means that what Girardot has identified, if not in these terms, ”’ is the reality of the 


empirical functioning of laws specific to our third level and hybrid level of reality, as the level 


"8 See for this Max Stackhouse, in his Foreword to Robert H. Nelson, Economics as Religion: From 


Samuelson to Chicago and Beyond. (University Park: Pennsylvania University Press, 2001). See also H.G. Brennan 
and A.M.C. Waterman eds. Economics and Religion: Are They Distinct? (Klower Academic Publisher, 1994). 

i Girardot puts forward his thesis, in terms adapted from the anthropologist, Clifford Geertz, in his religious 
studies approach to the study of Taoism, a Chinese religion. See for this, N.J. Girardot, Myth and Meaning in Early 
Taoism, (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1983). Ihave freely paraphrased his major thesis. 
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itself only brought into existence by means of our behavioral praxis of being hybridly human. 
These, therefore, as the laws of auto-institution, which have hitherto functioned to ensure, that as 
the first price paid for our rupture with purely organic life, in order to auto-institute ourselves as 
human, in behaviorally self-programming, and therefore Fanonianly hybrid bios and 
mythos/logos (theologos, now-biologos) terms, we continue, and imperatively so, to remain, 
normally, as subordinated to our humanly invented cosmogonically chartered, sociogenic codes 
of symbolic life/death, these as the new replicator codes enacting of our genre-specific fictive (or 
artificially speciated) modes of kind, as all forms of purely biological living beings must remain 
subordinated to the biological laws, and DNA replicator codes”® governing of their species- 
specific behaviors—this including their eusocial cooperative kin-recognizing behaviors. 

In consequence, the second price that had had to be paid for the rupture of our First 
Emergence, has been from then until today, the fact that the limits of each genre-specific origin- 
story, because the limits also of the limits of the degrees of subjectively experienced psycho- 
affective inclusiveness defining of each such inter-altruistic mode of fictive mode of kind, also 
functions at the same time, as the imperative boundary of psycho-affective closure defining of 
each such referent we, of its us, as over against the they and the not-us. Consequently with all the 
wars, whether small-scale or large-scale, being waged from then on until now, not in terms of 
purely biological preservation, but instead in those of, on the one hand, the imperative 
preservation, or on the other, the exalted magnification, (this latter as in the case of all imperial 
wars) of each genre-specific group’s mode of symbolic /ife/death, instituting of its fictive mode 
of kind, over against that of other groups. At the same time, as lawlikely correlated with the 


genre-specific mode of psycho-affective closure, defining of the limits of the referent We of each 


See for the concept of replicator codes, Richard Dawkin’s essay “Universal Darwinisim,” in D.S. Berdall 


ed. Evolution from Molecules to Man, (Cambridge) Cambridge University Press, 1983. 
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such group, and its fictive mode of kind, has been the no less imperative functioning also, of 
what can be defined as that of the law of cognitive closure. That is, as this law functions at both 
the level of purely biologically species-specific modes of living being, and as well as, 
analogically, at that of the hybrid level of the genre-specific modes of living being that are our 
own. This, therefore, as the also supplementary price paid for the rupture effected by means of 
our First Emergence, from the subordination of the limits of our eusocial cooperative inter- 
altruistic kin-recognizing behaviors to the genetically pre-set limits defining of the primate 
family to which we, partly, belong.” 

As a result, therefore, if, as the cognitive scientist, Gerald Edelman has pointed out with 
respect to the functioning of the purely biological laws which govern all species-specific 
behaviors, that because each organism must, lawlikely “know” its environment in terms which 
conserve its genetically determined, “descriptive statement” of what it is to be that organism, 
and, must therefore, selectively, both categorize and know its environment in the species-specific 
“good/bad” terms that are adaptively advantageous to its realization and survival as such an 
organism, this means that the way each such organism “knows” and experiences reality, through 
its species-specific “perceptual categorization system,” can in no way be concordant with the 
way that reality is outside its species-specific viewpoint,'°° this was also to be the case with 
respect to the laws of human auto-institution that govern our genre-specific behaviors. In that we 
too, from the Event of our origin, must, if now doing so, as a now hybrid mode of living being, 
also selectively know and categorize our environment in the “good/bad” terms which ensure the 


conservation of our cosmogonically chartered code of symbolic /ife/death, and its second set of 


is See for an excellent description of the origin of this law, that of cognitive closure, even where he does not 


define it as such, Nicholas Humphrey, A History of the Mind: Evolution and the Birth of Consciousness (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1992). 

ik Gerald Edelman, in Neural Darwinism: The Theory of Neuronal Group Selection (New York, Basic 
Books. 1987). 
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instructions’ descriptive statement of what it is like to be that genre-specific mode of living 
being; in terms, therefore, that are adaptively advantageous to its realization and survival as such 
a being. Thus the fact that the way in which we humans “know” and experience our social 
environment through our cosmogonically chartered sociogenic code’s genre-specific “perceptual 
categorization system” (Althusser’s Ideology), can also be in no way concordant with the way 
that reality is outside our sociogenic code’s genre-specific viewpoint. Which therefore meant 
that in response to an existentially imperative “reasons of being” we too have, hitherto—as far as 
our knowledge of the social reality of the autopoetic (languaging) living system, which called for 
us to know that reality in the good/bad terms of our genre-specific code’s correlated behavior- 
motivating/demotivating schema that is the condition of our behavioral performative enactment 
as each such cosmogonically chartered mode of being human and its “fictive mode of kind” or 
referent we—had to also to remain, normally, subordinated to the law of cognitive closure 
defining of all forms of living being. 

This is therefore the fundamental cause of the “cognitive dilemma” identified both by 
Yaganisako and Delaney ,and Derrida, in the case of Western secular academics, like ourselves. 
In that, once according to the laws of human auto-institution the cosmogonically 
inscribed/chartered, sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death, autopoetically instituting of our 
genre specific fictive mode of kind—has been institutionalized, thereby determining the mode of 
institution of the social reality of the specific autopoetic languaging living system, which is 
reciprocally, that is circularly and recursively, that genre-specific code’s condition of existence, 
as the former is of its, we must necessarily know that social reality not in the terms that are 
concordant with the way that reality is, outside our present genre-specific codes view point, but 


instead, as it must rigorously be known (from the inside) in the adaptively advantageous 
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“good/bad” “perceptual categorization system” (Althusser’s Ideology) terms indispensable to the 
dynamic enactment and stable replication, both of our contemporary local “nation-state” sub- 
unites, and their fictive modes of kind, and as well, of the macro world system of the West in its 
now bourgeois or ethno-class configuration—that is, in its planetarily extended, and no less 
“fictive mode” of Liberal/Neo-Liberal democratic, civilizational kind. 

It is therefore in this context, that of the overall price paid for the Event of our First 
Emergence as an autopoetically instituting hybrid mode of living being, that the far-reaching 
hypothesis put forward in 1999 by the French anthropologist, Maurice Godelier—when linked 
on the one hand, to the “particular wrong” put forward by W.E.B. Dubois in Epigraph 4—that is, 
to the wrong of himself, like the rest of the Black U.S. population at that pre-Sixties time, having 
to experience themselves, as a then disenfranchised, and apartheid/segregated anomalies to being 
[White] American in the greatest [Liberal] democracy on earth (one defined in Western 
bourgeois [or ethno-class] terms, as a democracy of equal Breadwinners cum job-holding 
taxpayers) and thereby correlatedly, within those same terms, as also anomalies to being fully 
human, and on the other, to the “general wrong”,'°! identified in Epigraph 3, that of the 
catastrophic threat now posed to our very survival as a species by the ongoing and accelerating 
processes of non-naturally driven processes of global warming and climate change—alerts us to 
the dimensions of the new mutation that is now urgently called for. That is, that of our Second 
Emergence this time round, from our continued subordination, as the price paid for that of the 
Event of our First Emergence—to our own humanly invented autopoetically instituted Origin 
narratives, and thereby to the latter’s mandated/prescribed replicator sociogenic codes of 
symbolic life/death—itself as an Emergence whose mutation can only be effected, from within 


the terms of the Ceremony Found’s new post-humanist Origin account and answer (one beyond 
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the limits therefore of, our present world system’s now globally hegemonic and homogenized 
answer and therefore inter alia, its empirically enacted, order-instituting bio-cosmogonically 
chartered Liberal-democratic and ethno-class “paradigm of justice,” against which the 
“redemptive-prophetic” Rastafarian intellectuals of Jamaica have also projected their “gaze from 
below” religio-political millenarian counter-cosmogony; as one in which, Jah, their black God, 
as a new fount of justice, assures them (in one of Marley’s songs) that as sons and daughters of 
Jah, “no one will sit on the sidewalk and beg bread,” no “they won’t”! 

In his book, The Enigma of the Gift, Godelier, on the basis of his in-depth study of the 
Baruya people of New Guinea,'”” puts forward the hybpothesis that although as humans we have, 
from our origins, had, above all else, to first produce ours societies, outside of which we cannot 
live as (nor indeed be) humans'” nevertheless, while we have always done so, we have at the 
same time, consistently projected our own collective agency—by means of (the socio- 
technologies) of our “foundational myths,” 1.e., our origin/story cosmologies, onto millennially 
varying forms of supernatural agents—whether as nature spirits, deified ancestors, gods, 
goddesses, or whether as the relatively late, historically speaking, respective Invisible Sole and 
Single God(s), of the three Abrahamic monotheisms. Yet in all cases, doing so for the same 
purpose; that of making our own empirical human agency opaque to ourselves. 

Why this imperative? Here Godelier’s excellent in-depth analysis both of the 
“foundational myth” or mythic complex of Origin-stories instituting of the Baruya people (and 


therefore of in my own terms, their fictive mode of Baruya kind), and as well, of the way in 


' Translated by Norah Scott, (Chicago, Chicago University Press, 1999). 

'S Thus as the historian Bill Christian points out, the first form of (nomadic) social organization have been found on 
the continent of Africa, where almost half of human history was lived, before the first small groups, (carrying with 
them already invented matrix forms of autopoetic technologies instituting of human forms of social organization left 
Africa some 65,000 years ago, going on to people the planet). See for Christian, his The Maps of Time: 
Anlintroduction to Big History (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004). 
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which what is narrated in their “mythology” lawlikely correlates with “what goes on 
[empirically] in [their] society” uncovers a major corollary of the cognitive price originally paid 
for the mutation effected by the Third Event of our Origin as defined by our First Emergence; a 
corollary that continues to function for us (if in the now new terms, of our present Western and 
westernized and thereby purely secular bio-cosmogonically chartered world system) in the same 
analogically lawlike terms, that it does, as he shows, for the Baruya people and what would have 
been, before their colonization by the West, their then totally auto-centered cosmogonically 
chartered society. 

Thereby as his analysis of their society enables us to see, this corollary, is that of the 
existential imperative of the subjects’ of each human society, having to make the empirical 
reality of our own collective human agency (even more so, the reality of our empirically being 
directly responsible for the “good” and the “bad” of each such order, together with the 
distributed ratios of “reward” and “punishment,” and centrally, therefore, for its systemically 
functioning order-instituting paradigms of justice), opaque to themselves/ourselves. This as the 
non-negotiable condition of their continued existence as such genre specific [sociogenic] 
subjects and fictive modes of kind and correlatedly, that of the continued dynamic enactment and 
stable replication of their/our respective societal orders as autopoetic living systems. With this 
existential imperative, being able to be now recognized as the lawlikely causal principle of the 
specific cognitive dilemma observed in our contemporary case by Yaganisako and Delaney as 
well as by Derrida; at the same time, as that dilemma can now be recognized, in turn, as the 
expression of the unique form that this dilemma has taken in the case of the West. That is as a 
dilemma which in the wake both of Godelier’s hypothesis and of his analysis of the Baruya 


people and their society, can itself be now identified as that of the West’s hitherto theoretically 
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unresolvable aporia of the secular; this as the aporia, whose conceptual non-resolvability, is also 


> 


itself directly causal, at the empirical level both of the non-resolvability of the “particular wrong’ 


of Epigraph 4'% 


as of the only relatively recently recognized “general wrong” of Epigraph 2. 
Therefore, all of whose hitherto proposed “what is to be done’ solutions, must themselves 
continue to function within the logic of our present world systemic society’s variant of the 
“existential imperative” identified by Godelier, as illustrated by his analysis of the “foundational 
myth” instituting the Baruya society, as of the empirical society so instituted. 

His analysis of the Baruya society and people therefore reveals, inter alia, the following with 
respect to the functioning of the universally applicable existential imperative: 

(i) That the foundational myth that is the overall Baruya mythic complex of Origin- 
stories, functions, by the very plot-ling of their narration, to validate the projection by the 


Baruya, of their own collective agency onto the magma of supernatural agents (including 


centrally, the Sun) who people their Castoriadis-type Imaginary. 


(ii) That it is the projection of their own agency onto these latter agents, and as carried 
out by their mythic Origin-stories complex, that then functions to mandate and legitimate, not 
only the respective role allocations structuring of the order, but also as well the inequalities 
between them; most of all, given the politically stateless or a-statal nature of Baruya society (and 
therefore, the relatively egalitarian [i.e., non-stratified] relationships between male members of 


the group), to therefore also legitimate, the /arge scale inequalities between the men and women; 


ov This seeing that, if in the wake of while post the Sixties anti-apartheid civil rights movement a 


contemporary middle class intellectuals like DuBois has been electorally enfranchised, thereby made into an equal 
Breadwinner taxpayer citizen of the Liberal democracy of the U.S., this political incorporation has been made 
possible, only on the basis of the continued electoral disenfranchisement of the Black, Jobless, unskilled, non- 
Breadwinning, non-taxpaying category of the Black Poor, whose large-scale incarceration, largely on drug- 
possession charges not only deprives them of the vote, but enables the Black ghetto cum Gulag archipelago prison 
system extension, to reoccupy the pre-Sixties role played by a segregated Black population of all classes. That in 
Legesse’s term of the liminally deviant category of instituting of the normative order of the U.S. 
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this together, with in Butler’s terms, the regulatory coercive practices of gender coherence that 


empirically produces this always already mythically chartered inequality. 


(iii) That given, however, that both the inequalities as well as the regulatory practices of 
gender coercion, to which the women are subjected, are themselves a function of the overall 
regulatory practices of genre-coherence'”” indispensable to the autopoetic institution of the 
Baruya’s mode of fictive kind” (which is the telos of the everyday functioning of the empirical 
society; (as well as of its founding mythic complex, and their/its narrative structures), serves to 
enable the subjects of the order, to experience their respective role allocations as ones which 
because supernaturally, that is, extra-humanly, ordained cannot be questioned (this including the 
role of those who most lose out, the women), and to thereby collectively continue to work 
towards the dynamic enactment and stable replication of the Baruya societal order, one itself 
made to be phenomenologically experienced by them, through the mediation of the mythic 
complex, as the realization of the “true” because (until the coming of the Western colonizers) 
only possible order. 

(iv) That because, as his analysis further reveals, neither the Baruya society as a watrior a- 
statal society (that is, without the state’s agencies of enforcement), nor indeed, what I shall 
define in my own terms, as their Baruya fictive mode of kind, (as based on their genre-specific 
gendered sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death, itself chartered by the mythic complex), could 


therefore have pre-existed, nor indeed can exist outside that mythic complex, the reason for the 


'°5 Although Godelier does not use these terms, he nevertheless documents the difference between the gendered 
form of the divide (that is, in my own terms, of the genre-specific sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death) that tends 
to be central to relatively egalitarian or non-stratified societies such as that of the Baruya, as contrasted with, for 
example, that of the stratified society of East Timor, where the gendered form of the divide or code, is transcended 
by another form. One in which a specific clan becomes the governing clan (men and women) over all other clans; 
therefore, with the gendered enactment of this new code now playing, only a reinforcing role: as it also does for 
example in our contemporary Westernized secular societies, where it is transcended by the code of class, with both 
in term transcended by the sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death, enacting of the West’s Man in its second 
reinvented form, and to which we give the ethno-taxonomic term of race. 
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existential imperative of their projection of their own agency (that is the projection carried out 
by the Baruya religious practitioners who are all men) onto supernatural agencies in order to 
make their own agency opaque to themselves, becomes clear. 

For although Godelier himself, as a top-flight anthropologist, but also as a Western 
bourgeois subject, instituted as such in the genre-specific bio-cosmogonically chartered terms 
of the now biologically absolute (1.e., on the model of a natural organism) answer that the 
West’s second, reinvented concept of Man, gives to the question of who we are, and therefore, 
as one for which both the reality and relativity of our genre-specific modes of fictive kind, can 
not be recognized to exist, given that this would entail the recognition of the also genre-specific 
relativity of its own answer)—fails to see that what he so excellently describes in his book, 
was/is precisely the autopoetic procedures and socio-technologies instituting of the genre- 
specific Baruya mode of fictive kind, as such a mode of kind'®° nevertheless, his analysis 
transcends this form of non-recognition. Doing so, by the far-reaching dimension of his other 
recognition that the existential imperative central to the Baruya’s ritual ceremonies, that of their 
systemic making of their own empirical agency opaque to themselves, and, even more so, by his 
realization of the universally applicability of this imperative to all human societies, hitherto. 


For, in effect, what he has come upon, although not specifically identifying it as such, is 


me As, for example, his excellent description of the central male initiation ceremonies which, in an originally 


warrior society as that of the Baruya, functions to give a second birth/rebirth to the male age group initiates in the 
gendered form of symbolic /ife defining of them no longer as “raw” biological males, but as men-of-the Baruya 
fictive mode of kind, therefore for whose defence or exaltation, they will now be prepared to give up their biological 
life. This, at the same time, as Godelier’s description also makes clear, the initiates are made to experience by means 
of the same ritual ceremonies (including their being “fed” with male semen), their biological life as an inferiorized 
negatively marked form of life, one given birth to, by the systemically inferiorized category of the women, together 
with its particularistic “we-of-the-same-womb” genetic kinship loyalty, as a secondary form of life, and therefore of 
kinship loyalty, as contrasted with the political form of kinship based on of symbolic /ife, into which they are being 
re-engendered by the men. The former life, therefore, as defined by the bio-instinctual tendency towards biological 
self preservation, the desire for which, had to be overridden by the men, by means of their ritual ceremonies’ 
artificial activation of Goldstein’s natural opioid system in terms of the sociogenic code of symbolic /ife, as itself 
mandated by their foundational mythic complex, and brought into existence by means of the initiation procedures, 
of their praxis. 
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precisely the functioning of the regulatory laws governing all processes of human autopoesis or 
of auto-institution. These as laws, which have, from our origin, prescriptively called for the 
socio-technology of the projection onto extra-human agencies of our own empirically collective 
agency, with the making of the reality of that agency “opaque to ourselves,” being the very 
condition of our being able—as an imperatively eusocial species, depending for our survival, 
realization, on levels of inter-altruistic kin-recognizing cooperation,'”’ that now had to be 
artificially induced—to effect the mutation, that was that of our rupture with and first 
Emergence from, the total subordination of our behaviors, to the narrow preset Primate limits of 
kin-recognition/cooperation, as biologically prescribed by the “first set of instructions” of the 
DNA code of our species genome. Of our being able instead, by means of our Nietzschean-type 


108 ; ‘ F 5 : 
»” and its correlated “second set of instructions” to auto-institute 


“labor upon ourselves, 
ourselves as the uniquely hybrid mode of living being that we are. As a result, because it was 
specifically by means alone of our humanly invented’ and retroactively projected cosmogonies 
or “foundational myths” in their first matrix religious forms—as the forms which, for millennia 
were to mandate/prescribe the “second set of instructions” of the genre-specific sociogenic 
codes of symbolic /ife/death instituting of our fictive modes of inter-altruistic kin-recognizing 
kind, with this, therefore, ensuring in the case of the Baruya population studied by Godelier, the 
motivation of their behaviors not as biological males/females, but as symbolically encoded 


Baruya-men-and-women, the why of the existential imperative was to be the following: 


(v) That because our “fictive modes of kind”, together with the cosmogonically 


me See earlier the Novak note re: Three aspects of Evolution, mutation, cooperation, ands selection, with the 


latter being only one of its self-organizing processes. 

me Nietzsche’s Basic Writings, Ed., by Kaufman. 

a E.O. Wilson, the biologist/sociobiologists, while agreeing that as mytho-poetic creatures we live in stories, 
proposes instead, from his biologically absolute perspective, as that of ethno-class Man, that is the brain which 
creates our chartering stories, rather than merely setting constraints on the patterns our chartering Origin stories 
must follow according to the laws of human auto-institution. See for this his Foreword to Loyal Rue’s Everybody's 
Story: Wising Up to the Epic of Evolution (New York, NY State University Press, 2000). 
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mandated codes of symbolic /ife/death which institute them/us as such kinds, and correlated 
genres of being human, are entities, such as that of the Baruya or, as it is also in the case of the 
“imagined communities” of our present Western and westernized, purely secular to nation- 
states’ local modes of fictive kind, together with that of the West's macro-world-system of 
civilizational kind in its bourgeois configuration into which they/we are incorporated--which can 
in no way exist in Nature, nor be given origin to by bioevolutionary processes (as ones that 
would, for example, have enabled such modes of kind to be genetically determined, and thereby 
stabilized), this therefore meant/and means that each human society’s projection of their/our own 
collective agency, for immeasurably long millennia onto supernatural (and therefore, extra- 
human) Agents, had been, as in many cases, it continues to be a lawlike function of the following 
existential imperative. That is, the imperative to guard against the entropic falling apart of their 
artificially instituted, symbolically encoded fictive modes of kind; against, therefore, the entropic 
disintegration of their societies, each of which as autopoetic living systems, are self-organized 
about the It of their genre-of-being-human, therefore about their also, fundamentally humanly 
invented replicator sociogenic codes of symbolic /ife/death; this analogously to the way in which, 
at the level of purely biological life, the beehive of the bee self-organizes itself about the It that is 
the DNA replicator code of the bee. Therefore, in our case, with the projection of each code’s 
original source onto a supernatural Agencies (having thereby served as an indispensable function 
of the stabilization of the code, whose positive/negative, symbolic life/death system of meanings, 
once implemented by the biochemistry, of the “natural opioid system” which that system of 
meanings has activated in its genre-specific terms has been transformed into a living entity: into 


“words-made-flesh’’. 
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It is in the context of both of Godelier's analysis of the Bauruya, as well of his general 
hypothesis that the far-reaching world implications of Renaissance humanisms original counter- 
cosmogonic “back-to-the-pagan-classics” invention of Man as a separate notion from Christian, 
and thereby its initiation of what was to the relativization of Christianity's theologically absolute 
answer as one which until then there could have been no other possible answer, can be 
understood. 

In that, in the context of Godelier's hypothesis, what that first act of 
separation/relativization of Renaissance humanism's new answer—tts relativization, that is, 
medieval Latin Christina Europe's theologically absolute, and Divinely guaranteed answer, 
together with its projected “space of Otherness” complex which had mapped the symbolic 


'10__had set in motion, was 


life/death Divides of its code upon the physical level of reality 
nothing less than the initiation of the processes by means of which the West was to 
desupernaturalize of the extra-human agencies onto which human groups had millennially 
projected the reality of their/our own collective Agency, from the Event of our origin as hybridly 
human, and according to the laws of human auto-institution which had emerged concomitantly 
with that Event/Origin. Thereby with this initiated process, of 
relativization/desupernaturalization, one further enforced by the West's second reinvented 
Liberal humanist answer—in the empirical wake of the U.S. French (Rights of Man vs. 
nobleman) revolutions, together with the s/ave revolution of Haiti—and as an answer that would 


further lead to the privatization of Christianity's supernaturally guaranteed absolute answer— 


coming to effect a discontinuous rupturing intervention of discontinuity into the millennially 


'!® Tn addition to the Heaven/Earth Divide the "sacred geography" of the medieval order, had also projected its 
Redeemed Spirit/Fallen Flesh code, onto a Divide between the habitable regions of the Earth, centered on Jerusalem, 
represented as the realm within the Christian God’s Providential Grace and the uninhabitable regions of the Torrid 
Zone, and the Western Hemisphere, both represented as having been condemned to be outside that Grace. 
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extended order of human history hitherto. That is, onto the continuous process of the projectionof 
the reality of our human agency onto the magma of humanly invented supernatural Agencies, as 
projections—which from our Origin, had functioned to ensure the opacity, to our normative 
(always already symbolically encoded) orders of consciousness, (each specific to its genre of 
being human and to its respective fictive mode of kind), of the reality of our own empirical auto- 
instituting human agency. 

To ensure therefore the continued non-autonomy of our cognition with respect to the 
empirical reality of all three levels of existence, with this thereby enabling them to be known (as 
medieval Latin Christian Europe had to “know” the earth to be non-moving because post- 
adamically-divinely condemned to be fixed at the center of the universe as its dregs, and as the 
Baruya had to know the reality of the Sun as that of the Great Donor/Ancestor of the men, who 
were/are the embodiment of the code of symbolic /ife, in the same lawlikely abductive terms of 
“a mutually reinforcing system of presuppositions,” that had been indispensable to the continued 
enactment of their genre-specific fictive mode of kind, to their stabilization, together with that of 
their respective social orders, as autopoetic living systems. 

Uniquely in the case of the post-medieval West, therefore, the setting in motion, by 
means of its two new answers, of the desupernaturalization of our projected Agency, was to lead 
to the recognition of the hitherto non-recognized principle of natural causality, in the reoccupied 
place of Christianity's hitherto unchallengeable principle of Divine Causality, and, in its wake, 
with the gradual uncovering of the reality of autonomously functioning laws of nature, as all 
processes of nature came to be recognized as self-organizedly functioning “cursus solitus 


slll 


naturae, With this new principle of causality having made possible the development of, 


firstly, the physical sciences, secondly the biological sciences, whose respective new orders of 


a “Tn the accustomed or customary course of nature”. 
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self-correcting, open-ended cognition, would gradually come to free their respective levels-of- 
existence's appropriate domains of inquiry, from having to continue to be known in the 
abductive terms hitherto called for in order to ensure the existential imperative of guarding 
against the entropic disintegration of our artificially, i.e., autopoetically instituted, sociogenically 
encoded genres of being human, and correlated fictive modes of kind; the against the entropic 
disintegration also therefore, of their respective societal orders as autopoetic living systems. 
Nevertheless, because the West was to effect this epochal desupernaturalization only on 
the basis of its reprojection of its own human agency, onto two, now no longer supernatural, but 
no less extra-human agencies, both chartered as such Agencies by the terms of the humanist 
counter cosmogonies instituting of their respective inventions of Man—the first reprojected onto 
the extra-human Agency of [the tropes of] Nature/Human Nature, the second onto that, not 
merely of Evolution (but of Evolution, as defined in the terms of Darwin’s biocosmogonic 
charter instituting, in his 1871 The Descent of Man, etc., of the West’s Man in its second 
reinvented and specifically bourgeois form, as a process ostensibly defined exclusively by the 
“unerring powers of Natural Selection’’/Dysselection, held to function at the level of human 
reality in exactly the same way it is held as to do at the purely biological level of existence—both 
forms of this reprojection, were to have specific consequences. Not only, that is, were they to 
charter Western humanism’s two secular sociogenic codes enacting of each form of Man (as the 
incarnation of symbolic /ife), and of its Human Others (as the embodiment of symbolic death), as 
codes, therefore, to which we give the ethno-taxonomic term of race, since they and which can 
be logically enacted only on the basis of the West’s negation of equal co-humanness, with all 
other groups. But, in addition, the very dimensions of the contradiction enacted by the West's 


humanly emancipatory desupernaturalization of Agency, on the one hand, and on the other, with 
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its effecting of the former process only on the basis of what was to be the humanly subjugating 
reprojection of its own Agency, onto also extra-human ones, that was to initiate from then on 
until now, the hitherto theoretically unresolvable aporia of the secular, unique to the West. This 
as an aporia that was not only to lead to the Janus-faced consequences of the past five hundred 
years of its imperial (now neo-imperial neo-Liberal) expansions, but continues to be expressed 
by the still ongoing—indeed accelerating—no less Janus-faced consequences to which its 
theoretical unresolvability, continues to give rise. This including centrally the also hitherto 
unresolvable nature of the particular wrong put forward by DuBois in Epigraph 4, as well as, 
correlatedly the "general wrong" identified in Epigraph 2.''* With both of their respective 
unresolvabilities themselves (together, correlatedly, with the non-findability of the ceremony to 
fulfillingly wed, in Bishop’s poetic terms, the Venetian Desdemona to the "Huge Moor" Othello) 
being directly due to the cognitive impasse to which its aporia of the secular continues to give 
rise. 

That is, as one by means of which, the West, while coming over the centuries to exercise 
to the fullest, all of its new power to harness the forces of nature, to the imperially expanding 
purposes of its respective ruling groups, as a harnessing that had been empirically made possible, 
by means of the new, self-correcting natural-scientific open-ended order of cognition based on 
the principle of natural causality—with this including the latter’s Pandora’ box feat of the 
splitting the atom, this leading to, inter alia, nuclear weaponry in the form of the atomic bomb, 
on the one hand, and to that of the cracking of the DNA code, this also leading inter alia to 
biological weaponry on the other—nevertheless with respect to its ongoing orthodox cognition of 


the empirical social reality of the planetarily extended world system that it has brought into 


'!? The reference here is to the Marxian thesis that is only when the particular wrong experienced by specific 
groups, coincide with a “general wrong” experienced by all, that revolutionary transformations of the normative 
social order, becomes possible. 
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existence, it was to be the invertedly negative, and therefore, humanly subjugating aspect, that 
would come to the fore. In that, as a result of its reprojection of its own, and indeed of all 
humankind’s collective empirical agency, onto two forms of non-supernatural but no less extra- 
human agencies, not only its own Western academics and intellectuals but also, all of us whom it 
has westernized the image of its own prototype of being human,''* would, with respect to the 
cognition of the social reality of the planetarily extended world system order that it has brought 
into existence, (and into which we are all Western and non-western, secular and non-secular now 
both bio-cosmogonically and empirically incorporated) continue to take part in and rigorously re- 
enact, the millennially, supra-millennially conserved existential imperative of the making 
opaque to ourselves the reality of our collective human agency. Yet, this latter as the very 
existential imperative, that if the West was to, on the one hand, epochally challenge by means of 
the interventionist discontinuity of its relativization of medieval Christianity' theologically 
absolute answer, thereby initiating the desupernaturalization of the entities onto which the reality 
of our human agency had been millennially projected, because it was one that was to be, on the 
other hand, and in the reference frame of the aporia of the secular, effected only on the basis of 
its reprojection of that agency onto new [secular] extra-human ones, it (the West) would be 


compelled to continue to recycle and reconfigure, at the level of that same existential imperative 


"3 Tf the multiple challenges of the anti-colonial struggles, together with those of the Sixties movements in the 
imperial centers themselves, had originally, when functioning together, called in question, empirically and 
intellectually, the West's prototype of being human in its second reinvented and hegemonically bourgeois concept of 
Man, as, in bio-humanist terms, homo oeconomicus, Frantz Fanon was to precisely diagnose the reasons, especially 
in the case of the non-Western anti-colonial struggles, for our failure (as indeed for my own failure in the 1894 
essay) to reenact the dimension of the autopoetic heresy, now called for. As he wrote in his 1963 Les Damnés de la 
Terre: 


Western Bourgeois racial prejudice as regards the nigger and the Arab is a racism of contempt; it 
is aracism which minimizes what it hates. Bourgeois ideology, however, which is the 
proclamation of an essential equality between men, manages to appear logical in its own eyes by 
inviting the sub-men to become human, and to take as their prototype Western humanity as 
incarnated in the Western bourgeoisie (Emphasis added). 
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(that of making our own agency opaque to ourselves); if now doing so in now far more 
dangerous because (as in the new wave of neo-Liberal thought including economics and 
evolutionary psychology),''* ostensibly now doing so on natural scientific grounds. 

It is in this overall context that our continued re-enactment of the same existential 
imperative, identified by Godelier, in the case of the Baruya, can now be seen to directly collide 
with another and unique form of that existential imperative, one hitherto unimaginable, yet one 
in direct response to a now "general wrong" one, as briefly indicated in Epigraph 2—which we 
are all now being called upon to confront and deal with, this for the first time in human history, 
as a species; and as such, as the referent "we...of the horizon of humanity.” Our ultimate 
predicament that is, as that of the acceleratingly threatening loss of the climatic-ecological 
habitat conditions, indispensable to our species survival/realization and continued performative 
enactment as the uniquely auto-instituting, hybrid mode of living being, that we are, and 
therefore through whom alone, the self-organizing macro-system that is our planet, Earth, now 
has the paradoxical possibility of becoming at last, through us, fully conscious of itself. If, that 
is, we ourselves are to survive, in spite of the fact that we have so little time left to actualize the 
nature of the hitherto (millennially prohibited) heresy of securing the non-opacity of our own 
agency, and with it, the full autonomy of the new order of cognition that is now imperatively 
called for. This latter as one without whose realization—no effective “what is to be done” 
solution, can be found either to Dubois’ “particular wrong” on the one hand, (Epigraph 4) nor to 
the “general wrong,” as set out above, and both of which are reciprocally, as results of the 


enacting of the same sociogenic code, the causal condition of each other. As is, the non- 


"4 See for this Susan McKinnon, Neo-Liberal Genetics: The Myths and Moral Tales of Evolutionary Psychology 
(Chicago, Prickly Paradigm Press, 2005). 
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findability of Bishop’s ceremony, to breach the Divides enacting of that very same sociogenic 
code of symbolic life/death, that of the West’s Man, in its second reinvented form. 

For if, as Time magazine reported in January 2007 (Epigraph 2), a U.N. Inter- 
governmental panel of Natural Scientists, were soon to release “a smoking-gun report which 
confirms that human activities are to blame for global warming” (and thereby for climate 
change), and had therefore predicted “catastrophic disruptions by 2100,” by April, the issued 
Report not only confirmed the above, but also repeated the major contradiction which the Time 
account had re-echoed. 

This contradiction, however, has nothing to do in any way with the rigor, and precision of 
their natural scientific findings, but rather with the contradiction referred to by Derrida’s 
question in Epigraph 3—1.e., But who, we? That is, their attribution of the non-natural factors 
driving global warming and climate change to, generic human activities, and/or to 
“anthropocentric forcings”; with what is, in effect, this mis-attribution then determining the 
nature of their policy recommendations to deal with the already ongoing reality of global 
warming and climate change, to be ones couched largely in economic terms. That is, in the terms 
of our present mode of knowledge production, and its “perceptual categorization system” as 
elaborated by the disciplines of the Humanities and Social Sciences (or “human sciences”’) and 
which are reciprocally enacting of our present sociogenic genre of being human, as that of the 
West’s Man in its second Liberal or bio-humanist reinvented form, as homo oeconomicus; as 
optimally “virtuous Breadwinner, taxpayer, consumer, and as systemically over-represented as if 
it, and its behavioral activities were isomorphic with the being of being human, and thereby with 


activities that would be definable as the human-as-a-species ones. 
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Consequently, the Report’s authors because logically taking such an over-representation 
as an empirical fact, given that, as highly trained natural scientists whose domains of inquiry are 
the physical and (purely) biological levels of reality, although their own natural-scientific order 
of cognition with respect to their appropriate non-human domains of inquiry, is an imperatively 
self-correcting and therefore, necessarily, a cognitively open/open-ended one, nevertheless, 
because in order to be natural scientists, they are therefore necessarily, at the same time, middle 
class Western or westernized subjects, initiated’’’ as such, by means of our present overall 
education system and its mode of knowledge production to be the optimal symbolically encoded 
embodiment of the West’s Man, it its second reinvented bio-humanist homo oeconomicus, and 
therefore bourgeois self-conception, over-represented as if it were isomorphic with the being of 
being human, they also fall into the trap identified by Derrida in the case of his fellow French 
philosophers. The trap, that is, of conflating their own existentially experienced (Western- 
bourgeois or ethno-class) referent “we,” with the “we” of “the horizon of humanity.” This then 
leading them to attribute the reality of behavioral activities that are genre-specific to the West’s 
Man in its second reinvented concept/self-conception as homo oeconomicus, ones that are 
therefore as such, as a historically originated ensemble of behavioral activities—as being 
ostensibly human activities-in-general. This, in spite of the fact that they do historicize the origin 
of the processes that were to lead to their recent natural scientific findings with respect to the 
reality of the non-naturally caused ongoing acceleration of global warming and climate change, 


identifying this process as having begun with the [West’s] Industrial Revolution from about 1750 


''S The institution of initiation as originally invented by the so-called “primitive” peoples of the first nomadic human 
societies of Black Africa, is the institution specific to all human societies, whether given the Greek name of paideia 
or of our education systems. See in this respect, Anne Solomon’s description of the Rock Paintings of the ancient 
San of the Kalahari, some of whose groups have been proven to be genetically nearest to our real life empirical 
human ancestors—that is, not Adam and Eve. Central to these Rock Paintings, she found were initiation 
Ceremonies, many of which were specific to the women. In Scientific American Nov. 1990. 
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onwards. That is, therefore, as a process that can be seen to have been correlatedly concomitant 
in Great Britain, both with the growing expansion of the largely bourgeois enterprise of factory 
manufacturing, as well with the first stages of the political and intellectual struggles the British 
bourgeoisie who were to spearhead the Industrial Revolution, to displace the then ruling group 
hegemony of the /anded aristocracy cum gentry, and to do so, by inter alia, the autopoetic 
reinvention of the earlier homo politicus/virtuous citizen civic humanist concept of Man, which 
had served to /egitimate the latter’s traditionally /anded, political, social and economic 
dominance, in new terms. This beginning with Adam Smith and the Scottish School of the 
Enlightenment in the generation before the American, French, and Haitian (slave) revolutions, as 
a reinvention tat was to be effected in now specifically bourgeois terms as homo 


'16 That is as the now purely secular genre of being 


oeconomicus/and virtuous Breadwinner. 
human, which although not to be fully (1.e., politically, intellectually, and economically) 
institutionalized until the mid-nineteenth century, onwards, when its optimal incarnation came to 
be actualized in the British and Western bourgeoisie as the new ruling class, was, from then on, 
to generate its prototype specific ensemble of new behavioral activities, that were to impel both 
the Industrial Revolution, as well as the West’s second wave of imperial expansion, this based on 
the colonized incorporation of a large majority of the world’s peoples, all coercively 
homogenized to serve its own redemptive material telos, the telos initiating of global warming 
and climate change. 

Consequently, if the Report’s authors note that about 1950, a steady process of increasing 
acceleration of the processes of global warming and climate change, had begun to take place, this 


was not only to be due to the Soviet Revolution’s (from 1917 onwards) forced march towards 


industrialization (if in its still homo oeconomicus conception, since a march spearheaded by the 


"6 See the already cited essay by J.G.A. Pocock 
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“symbolic capital,” education credentials owning and technically skilled Eastern European 
bourgeoisie)—as a state-directed form of capitalism, nor indeed by that of Mao’s then China, but 
was to be also due to the fact that in the wake of the range of successful anti-colonial struggles 
for political independence, which had accelerated in the wake of the Second World War, because 
the new entrepreneurial and academic elites had already been initiated by the Western 
educational system in Western terms as homo oeconomicus, they too would see political 
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independence as calling for industrialized development on the “collective bovarysme 
of the Western bourgeoisie. 

Therefore, with the acceleration of global worming and climate change gaining even 
more momentum as all began to industrialize on the model of homo oeconomicus, with the result 
that by the time of the Panel’s issued April 2007 Report the process was now being driven by a 
now planetarily homogenized/standardized transnational “system of material provisioning or 
mode of techno-industrial economic production based on the accumulation of capital; as the 
means of production of ever-increasing economic growth, defined as “development”; with this 
calling for a single model of normative behavioral activities, all driven by the now globally 
(post-colonially and post-the-1989-collapse-of-the-Soviet Union), homogenized desire of “all 
men (and women) to,” realize themselves/ourselves, in the terms of homo oeconomicus. In the 
terms, therefore, of “its single (Western-bourgeois or ethno-class) understanding” of “man’s 
humanity,” over-represented as that of the human; with the well-being and common good of its 


referent “we’—that, not only of the transnational middle classes but even more optimally, of the 


corporate multinational business industries and their financial networks, both indispensable to 


"'” See the quotation form Fanon on p .39 re the mimetic trap into which all of us, as the former colonized “natives” 
or sub-men, had fallen in the wake of political independence. The phrase collective boarysme was coined by the 
Haitian scholar Price-Mars for the Haitian elites to identify the nature of their failure in the wake of the Haitian 
Revolution, until today 


ce 


the securing of the Western-bourgeois conception of the common good, within the overall terms 
of the behavior-regulatory redemptive material telos of ever-increasing economic growth, put 
forward as the Girardot-type “cure” for the projected Malthusian-Ricardo transumed postulate of 
a “significant ill” as that, now, ostensibly, of mankind’s threatened subordination to [the trope] 
of Natural Scarcity, this in the reoccupied place of Christianity of its postulate of that “ill” as that 


of enslavement to Original Sin.''* 


With the result that the very ensemble of behavioral activities 
indispensable, on the one hand, to the continued hegemony of the bourgeoisie as a Western and 
westernized transnational ruling class, is the same ensemble of behaviors that is directly causal 
of global worming and climate change, as they are, on the other, to the continued dynamic 
enactment and stable replication of the West’s second reinvented concept of Man; this latter in 
response to the latter’s existential imperative of guarding against the entropic disintegration of its 
genre of being human and fictive nation-state mode of kind. Thereby against the possible 
bringing to an end, therefore, of the societal order, and autopoetic living Western and 
westernized macro world system in it bourgeois configuration, which is reciprocally the former’s 
(i.e., its genre of being human, and fictive modes of kind’s condition of realization, at a now 
global level. 

This, therefore, is the cognitive dilemma, one arising directly from the West’s hitherto 


unresolvable aporia of the secular, that has been precisely captured by Sven Lutticken in a recent 


essay. Despite, he writes, “the consensus that global warming cannot be ascribed to normal 


''8 See for this the earlier cited reference to the Foreword by Max Stackhouse, as he writes, inter alia, [Robert H. 
Nelson’s] insightful historical analysis showed that: 
many of the classic founders of the field of economics not only were guided by theological 
assumptions but also viewed the field in messianic terms. That is, they presumed that the primary 
reason for human pain, suffering, and death (what theologians identify as a consequence of sin in 
a fallen world) is that we are in a state of scarcity. Moreover, we can only be delivered from this 
perilous existence by the overcoming of material deprivation—a prospect that can only come from 
rightly formulated, rightly believed, and rightly lived principles and policies. Economics can 
deliver us, bring about a redeemed state of affairs on earth, and led us to abundant living—the 
material incarnate form of salvation (Emphasis added). 
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fluctuations in the earth’s temperature...[the] social and political components of this process 
have been minimized; man-made nature is re-naturalized, the new (un)natural history presented 
as fate.” And with this continuing to be so because (within the terms, I shall add, of our present 
“single understanding of man’s humanity” and the unresolvable aporia which it continues to 
enact), “[t]he truly terrifying notion is not that [global warming and climate change] is 
irreversible, but that it actually might be reversible—at the cost of radically changing the 


*I!9 The changing, thereby, of the now globally hegemonic 


economic and social order... 
biologically absolute answer that we at present give to the question to who we are, and of whose 
biohumanist homo oeconomicus symbolic life/death (1.e., naturally selected/dysselected) code’s 
intentionality of dynamic enactment and stable replication, our present “economic and social 
order” is itself the empirical actualization. 

In this context, and as Godelier’s in-depth study of the Baruya (and therefore in my own 
terms, of the autopoetic instituting processes by means of which they collectively produce 
themselves as men and women of their fictive modes of kind), reveals their mode of material 
provisioning (mode of economic production, in the terms of our present bio-episteme, its 
Foucauladian “order of words and things’’) is, a genre-specific one, that is, one whose function is 
not to materially provision the Baruya, as biological men and women, but instead to materially 
provision them as (the always already symbolically encoded) men and women of their fictive 
mode of kind, that they are. Consequently because this itself is a function also, of the existential 
imperative of ensuring the dynamic enactment and stable reproduction of themselves and their 
society—this latter as an autopoetic living system, self-organized about the bio-cosmogonically 
chartered replicator sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death, as the Barurya’s gendered form of 


the It, which is also the condition of their performative enactment of themselves and their mode 


"? Sven Lutticken, “Unnatural History” in New Left Review, 45, May/June 2007, pp. 115-132. 
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of kind as the (non-natural entity) Baruya, what becomes overturningly clear here, is the 
following: that what we define in our now ethno-class terminology as modes of economic 
production, rather, than being the determinant factor they are now to be held out to be, are 
instead an indispensable, but only proximate function, of the overriding telos of Baruya society, 
which is that of its mode of auto-institution; in effect, that of its mode of production and 
reproduction of the Baruya’s genre of being human, and, thereby, of its fictive mode of kind. 

In consequence, because I propose, according to the laws of human auto-institution 
regulatory of our third and hybrid level of reality, this can be no different with respect to, in 
Lutticken terms, our present “economic and social order,” this means that our present hegemonic 
mode of material provisioning, (in contemporary terms, our present mode of economic 
production), must, as lawlikely, function (like the Baruya’s) not to provision the human species 
and their multiple class of classes modes of fictive kind, but instead only to materially provision 
the Western and westernized members of the bourgeoisie (1.e., the middle classes), and to so 
provision them/us, not merely as biological men and women, but rather as men and women of 
their/our fictive nation-state mode of Western (and westernized) bourgeois kind. That is, as 
ethno-class homo oeconomicus men and women who are optimally Breadwinners and as such, 
able-to-consume-consumers (and who also, as Breadwinning taxpayers are the normal, citizens 
of, and therefore imperatively, the normal electoral majority subjects of, the bourgeois political 


order of Liberal democracy). '”° 


Nevertheless because our present mode of knowledge 
production, and centrally so, the discipline of economics over-represents our present genre- 


specific mode of material provisioning, that of the Free-market Liberal/neo-Liberal capitalism, 


'° The U.S. overthrow of Aristide’s Haiti had to do with the fact that while an electoral majority of the Poor can 
exist (as in today’s South Africa) the government of a Liberal democracy can only respond to the interests of the 
middle classes. Aristide’s attempt to respond to his poor electoral mass base threatened therefore, the very logic of 
Liberal democracy; hence his U.S. France/Canada overthrow, with the aid of the Haitian middle classes. 
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as if it were a mode of standardized, homogenized globally incorporated economic production, 
able to materially provision not merely Man’s referent middle-class we, but also that of the 
ecumenical “we of the horizon of humanity,” the Report’s author’s logical acceptance of this 
normative over-representation, led to a second derivative contradiction. 

This is so in that, although it documents the fact that as the catastrophic disruptions being 
brought about by global warming and climate change, have begun to be felt, they have begun to 
be felt unequally, that is with the major costs, already being borne by the poorer peoples and 
regions of the planet, this at the same time as their comparative data also make it clear, that the 
unequal differentials of the costs, that are already being borne, and that are expected to rapidly 
accelerate in the future, lawlikely follow the Western world system’s (in, from the nineteenth 
century onwards, its bourgeois configuration), already institutionalized Color Line cum 
developed/underdeveloped Lines (as themselves part of that system’s order-stabilizing projected 
“space of Otherness” complex of Divides, including centrally its White/Black and Rich/Poor 
Divides), and thereby with the highest costs coming to be borne by those on the negative side of 


the development/underdevelopment Line,'*''”* 


—nevertheless the Report’s isolation of the 
processes of global warming and climate change from the interconnected system of underside 


costs to which it belongs, (if due conceptually to our present episteme’s divide between the 


'°! This, as in the case of Black Africa, which although only responsible—as the least “developed” continent—for 
3% of the contribution to the processes driving global warming, has nevertheless already begun to pay the price of 
accelerated drought and large-scale desertification as are other countries such like Bangladesh, Nepal, India and 
China, who are paying the price with large-scale floods together with the poorer parts of the U.S. and the Caribbean, 
who pay the price of intensified hurricanes. This price also includes social conflicts, for example, the ongoing land- 
grab from, and genocidal “ethnic cleansing” of, Black African Muslim agriculturalists by Arab identified Islamic 
Janjaweed militia in Darfur Sudan has also been made possible in part by the spreading drought driving “process of 
desertification,” now effecting the latter who are cattle-keeping pastoralists. 

' For example, the ongoing land-grab from, and genocidal “ethnic cleansing” of, Black African Muslim 
agriculturalists by Arab identified Islamic Janjaweed militia in Darfur Sudan is also made possible in pqrt by the 
spreading drought driving “process of desertification.” 
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natural sciences and what are called “the human sciences”), necessarily leads to the partial, not to 
say the irrelevant, nature of its policy prescriptions. 

Seeing that, because this interconnected series of underside costs, can in no way be 
addressed by the Report’s prescriptions for dealing with only one—if the most intractable—of 
these costs, this means that the fundamental principle of causality that underlies the overall 
system of underside costs—a system recently identified by the environmentalist research scholar, 
Gerald Barnley as that on a planetary scale, of a dynamically interacting single global 
problematique, must necessarily be overseen, indeed, remain, normally unseeable. Give that it is 
our specific mode of material provisioning, that of our present techno-industrial mode of 
economic production in its Free Market capitalist modality, and therefore as such, one 
indispensable, from the mid-nineteenth century onwards, until today, to the dynamic enactment 
of the West’s second reinvented concept of Man in its now bio-humanist, homo oeconomicus 
prototype terms, together with its systemic over-representation as being isomorphic with the 
being of being human, that has lawlikely led to Barnley’s global problematique’s interconnected 
series of underside costs, including centrally that of global warming and climate change. These 
as costs, that are the lawlike underside conditions of its (Man’s) now planetarily extended, 
homogenized (now post-Sixties Internet standardized) ongoing dynamic enactment (in iconic 
“American Dream” terms) and stable replication; the costs therefore of our present single 
poverty-hunger-habitat-energy-trade-population-atmosphere-waste-resource global 
problematique.'*’ Yet, whose continued enactment, which must remain non-recognized as the 


cause of its costs. 


'3 Paul Hawken, the environmental activist, documents in a recent book the dynamic reality of Barnley’s 
interconnected underside costs—that is, as a system in which while on the one hand, “species extinction, together 
with degrees of human poverty continue to abound,” profits dialectically “continue to soar’”—for example, today 
(i.e., 2007) while “[t]he world’s top 200 companies have twice the assets of 80 percent of the world’s people,” the 
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This given that because according to the laws of human auto-institution, as they are can 
be seen to function in the case of the Baruya, the telos of each human society, is the mode of 
institution of its cosmogonically chartered sociogenic genre of being human (each in terms of its 
sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death), this correlatedly with its fictive mode of kind, therefore, 
with each such society’s specific mode of material provisioning, having to be an indispensable 
function of that telos, this means that this is no less so, in the case of our contemporary economic 
and social order’s hegemonic mode of autopoetic institution in the genre-specific terms of the 
biologically absolute, and bio-cosmogonically chartered answer that Man as homo oeconomicus 
must give to the question of who we are. 

It is therefore the “general wrong” of this global problematique and the imperative nature 
of finding its solution, by means of its bringing to an end, in response to which, together with the 
correlated “particular wrong” of Epigraph 4, (as the wrong which also makes Bishop’s poetic 
Ceremony non-findable), that the Ceremony Found’s new revalorizing answer to the question of 
who we ate, initiates the recognition of this hitherto non-recognized principle of causality. That 
is, as that of the autopoetic, because cosmogonic-sociogenic causal principle, which drives all 
our human behaviors, in genre-specific terms; those, therefore, of our cosmogonically chartered, 
symbolically encoded, prescriptive sociogenically encoded forms of symbolic /ife/death and their 
correlated fictive modes of kinds, whose autopoetic institution they make possible. In effect, the 
retroactive causal principle of each group’s (Yaganisako and Delaney’s) “representation of 


origins” as the Weberian “web that we spin for ourselves,” and outside of which, if we are to be 


same dynamic also ensures that “that asset base is growing 50 times faster than the income of the world’s majority,” 
itself as an acceleration proportionally linked to that of increasing global warming and climate change. Paul 
Hawken, Blessed Unrest: How the Largest Movement in the World Came Into Being, and Why No One Saw It 
Coming (Viking Press, 2007). 
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the we who we are—that is, an always fictive mode of a referent we'**—we cannot live. Nor 
outside the always already mandated sociogenically encoded terms auto-poetically instituting of 
us as that we, can we ever normally know our no less always already cosmogonically chartered 
order of social reality and/or autopoetic living system, outside the genre-specific “perceptual 
categorization system” or mode of knowledge, production that it needs for its own enactment and 
stable replication, as such an order of social reality, and/or autopoetic living system. 
Consequently, if as Godelier’s analysis of the Baruya makes clear, although he, as a non- 
Baruya, could gain the kind of outside knowledge of their societal order, and autopoetic living 
system, which enables him both to recognize one of the costs paid for its enactment, that of the 
empirical reality of the violence shown to the women by the men, including their deprivation 
from any access to the levers of power, and as well, to see that this form of injustice inherent in 
Baruya society, is itself, chartered and legitimated by the mythic complex, or “representation of 
origins” instituting of the Baruya as a people, nevertheless, they (the Baruya) could have 
knowledge of their social reality only from the inside. That is, in the emic terms of the mode of 
knowledge production indispensable to the enactment and stable replication of their genre of 
being human, their fictive mode of kind, and of the societal order/living system, which is the 
condition of their being who they are, this according to the laws of human auto-institution, this is 
no less the case with respect to the “human sciences” of our present bioepistemic mode of 
knowledge production. That is, as disciplines whose domain of inquiry is precisely our present 
planetarily extended order of social reality as that of the West’s macro-world system, in its 


bourgeois configuration, and as an autopoetic living system, now incorporating, willy/nilly, of us 


'4 Yet with the caveat that in all forms of highly stratified society such as ours, it is not merely the ruling ideal class 
as Marx proposed, that are those of the ruling class. So also and more comprehensively so, are the ruling 
representation of origins (which gives rise both to the ruling ideas) are always, as in the case of the Western 
bourgeoisie, the representation of origins chartering of the ruling group’s ruling status or “oeconomy of greatness” 
in Adam Smith’s apt phrase. 
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all. Thus the specific hitherto theoretically irresolvable issue that I have defined as that of the 
West’s aporia of the secular. In that if by its unique relativization and desupernaturalization of 
the forms of extra-human agency onto which we had millennially projected our own agency, the 
West had enabled the two levels of non-human existence and their domains of inquiry, to be 
freed, by means of the natural sciences from having to continue to be known in the cognitively 
closed, abductive terms called for by the existential imperative hitherto instituting of us as hybrid 
living beings and thereby as a third level of existence, its reprojection of its own human agency, 
onto two other (invented) forms of now purely secular extra-human agency, and reenactment of 
the same millennial existential imperative had entailed a corollary. This that the order of 
cognition of our present disciplines of the Social Sciences and the Humanities [Fanon’s “human 
sciences” in Epigraph 6) has had to, and lawlikely so, continue to function as the contemporary 
expression of that first invented and millennially conserved order of cognition; that is as one first 
invented, by those classified by our present system “human sciences” order of knowledge, one 
that we have inherited from them, as “primitive”.'” 

That is, as a form of cognition which responded and responds to the fact that once 


according to the laws of human auto-institution, the cosmogonically inscribed/chartered, 


sociogenic code of symbolic /ife/death, autopoetically instituting of our genre specific fictive 


'°S Paul Feyerabend has identified this first form of traditional cognition in his book, Farewell to Reason (London, 
New York, Verso, 1987), and which is the same form of knowledge production, identified by A.M. Hocart as that of 
a macrocosmic/microcosmic system of thought common to all societies (in his 1936/1970 book, Kings and 
Councilors, etc.) and by Gregory Bateson in his 1979 book, Mind and Nature, etc., as an abductive order of thought 
also common to all human societies, but which is to be seen in its most pristine form, in the totemic religious thought 
of the indigenous (i.e., pre-settler, pre-immigrant) peoples of Australia. While this same form of thought was 
identified by P.F. Moraes-Farias (in a 1980 essay as one that is based on a “knowledge of [order-instituting] 
categories,” rather than on “knowledge of the world as it is). As Feyerabend writes with respect to this: 

To say that a procedure or a point of view is objective(ly true) is to claim that it is valid 

irrespective of human expectations, ideas, attitudes, wishes. This is one of the fundamental claims 

which today’s scientists and intellectuals make about their work. The idea of objectivity, however, 

is older than science and independent of it. It arose whenever a nation or tribe or a civilization 

identified its way of life with the laws of the (physical and moral) universe” (Emphasis added). 
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mode of kind, has been institutionalized, thereby determining the mode of institution also of the 
social reality of the specific autopoetic languaging living system, which is reciprocally, that is, 
circularly and recursively, that genre-specific code’s condition of existence, as the former is of 
its, then the overall system, because now self-organizing itself about the It of that specific 
sociogenic code of symbolic life/death, must lawlikely enact itself, as in Franciso Varela’s 
terms, a higher level system. '”° Therefore, one to which, given the systemic closure, both 
cognitive, aesthetic, and organizational, that is the condition of each such self-organizing living 
systems’ autonomous functioning, its subjects, whether at the purely biological level of bees with 
respect to their beehive, or in that of ourselves with respect to the hybridly Word/Nature 
[/ogos/bios | human level that is own—can normally have no directly cognizing access. Access 
that is, from a metasystemic perspective, and therefore, outside the terms in which the system 
must be normally known from the inside, by its subjects, in the good/bad “perceptual 
categorization” terms that are adaptively advantageous to the securing of the well being of its 
sociogenic code or prototype of being human, together with that of its correlated mode of fictive 
kind or referent we; terms therefore that are indispensable to both the code’s and the overall 
system's symbolically encoded intentionality of stable replication. 

Therefore, with our inability to have cognitive access to the higher level system of which 
we are subjects—as an inability, that in our secular case was to arise from the West’s 
reprojection of our human agency onto agencies that were no less extra-human if now 
desupernaturalized, and therefore as such, an inability linked to the fact that we too, as secular 
Western or westernized academics and intellectuals, must nevertheless also continue to make the 


empirical reality of our collective human agency as “opaque to ourselves,” doing so as lawlikely 


si Francisco Varela. Principles of Biological Autonomy. (1979) 
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as the Baruya’s religious-intellectuals or “grammarians,”!~’ 


continue to make opaque the reality 
of their own agency to themselves. Yet, as an inability that in our case, as in that of the Baruya, 
leads to the real life consequences, ones directly due to our present mode of knowledge 
production, whose overriding telos is that of (as is that the Baruya’s) the rigorous elaboration, 


(indeed, the work of providing'”*® 


) the genre-specific order of knowledge indispensable to the 
stable replication and enactment of our present genre of being human, its fictive modes of kind, 
and overall, the global social reality of its autopoetic living macro-world system. With this telos 
thereby entailing, that, as in the case of the Baruya’s dynamic of gendered inequality, the 
increasing inequality reported by Hawkens, together with that of Barnley’s overall global 
problematique, including that of the also increasing processes of global warming and climate 
change, continue, on a daily basis, to sacrifice the interest of the referent “we” of our species 
being—as that of the Derrida’s “we of the horizon of humanity”—to the existential imperative of 
securing, and stably replicating the genre-specific interests of ethno-class Man, its prototype of 
being human, of its referent we. 

In this context, if it is precisely the making possible of such a metasystemic, indeed 
metacosmogonic perspective, as an outside perspective that the Autopoetic Turn/Overturn, as 
the proposed praxis of Césaire's new and hybrid science of the Word-as-the-Fanonian- 
sociogenic-code, will set out to effect, indeed with such a perspective coming to be defining of 
what is to now be its new Studia, it can only do so in the framework of the Ceremony Found’s 
new post-humanist Account of Origin. That is, as one whose projected class of classes Origin- 


Model of Auto-institution, because able to contain the magma of all “local” Origin 


stories/Accounts and their genre-specific respective autopoetic “representations of origin” as 


'2” See for this concept Asmarom Legesse, Gada: Three approaches to the Study of African Society. 1973. 
'8 See in this respect, the pathbreaking essay by Demetrius Eudell, “Modernity and the Work of History,” in A. 
Bogues, ed. After Man, Towards the Human: Critical Essays on Sylvia Wynter. 
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member classes of its own, will thereby enable its new Studia’s, relativizing of our present 
globally hegemonic “part science, part myth” Origin-Model/Account or biocosmogony of 
Darwinian Evolution (as defined in terms of [the trope of] “the unerring powers of Natural 
Selection”)}—by revealing it to be but one (if the first purely secular) member-class, of the 
Ceremony Found’s own classes of classes.'” As a relativization, that will then further enable the 
new Studia’s systemic separation of the being of being human-as-a-species, from that of our now 
globally homogenized, conceptually and empirically institutionalized hegemonic genre and/or 
prototype of being human, as that of the West’s Man it its now second reinvented Liberal- 
humanist homo oeconomicus, conception. Specifically, in its bourgeois or ethno-class self- 
conception as optimally “virtuous Breadwinner-cum-taxpayer-cum-“high-worth Investor,” and, 
more recently, in fundamentalist Neo-Liberal terms, as optimally as the financial bourgeois, 1.e., 
as capital accumulator and affluent over-class savvy consumer, yet even in this predatory form, 
still over-represented as if its genre-specific interests and conception of the common good (that 
of, in the still iconic ruling ideas terms of Adam Smith, “the wealth of nations”), could in 
anyway be isomorphic with what the interests and “common good” of the class of classes of our 
species being whose referent we is that of the we of the “horizon of humanity” would necessarily 
have to be, as the Studia’s further deconstruction of this rhetorical strategy of over-representation 


will make apparent. 


'° See for this the formulation made by Whitehead and Bertrand Russell with respect to be difference that exists 
between a class of classes (i.e., “machinery’) and a mere member of the class (i.e., tractors, cranes, etc). In this 
context, the rhetorical strategy, that cited earlier, and as defined by Paolo Valesio as that of the topos of iconicity, by 
means of which the West’s humanist invention of the concept of Man, at the same time over-represented that 
concept as if its member class answers (i.e., civic humanist and Liberal humanist) were isomorphic with the class of 
classes of all the answers given by a multiplicity of human groups to the same question, has enabled the West to 
institute its world-systemic domination on the basis of its conceptual and empirical globally institutionalized 
absolutization of its own genre-specific member class as if it were isomorphic with the class of classes definition(s) 
of our species being. 
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Consequently, given that the goal of the Ceremony’s Found’s proposed new Studia is a 
goal or telos now being sought to be implemented, in response to a historically new, extreme and 
hitherto unprecedented form of the same millennial existential imperative, yet one which because 
defined now by the almost unthinkable yet looming possibility of our eventual extinction as a 
species, now calls, even more imperatively for our Autopoetic Turn towards the non-opacity of 
our consciousness, to the empirical reality of our collective human agency, and, thereby, for our 
now our fully realized cognitive autonomy as a species. The recognition therefore, that which we 
have made, we can unmake, then, consciously now, remake. 

With this emancipatory recognition, itself being makable on the basis of the recognition 
of this new principle of autopoetic sociogenic causality, as itself a recognition which by 
enabling inter alia, both the relativization and the deconstruction of Man’s bio-cosmogonically 
chartered naturally selected/dysselected code of symbolic life/death; and correlated space-of- 
Otherness complex, as abductively projected onto the order-stabilizing Divides of the 
Color/White/Black/Rich/Poor, developed/underdeveloped planet of the suburbs/planet of the 
slums Lines, will initiate the processes of the de-extra-humanization of all the entities and/or 
concepts onto which we have hitherto projected our own empirical agencies, and, thereby, the 
unblocking of the systemic mechanisms by means of which our present order’s now purely 
secular form of the traditional existential imperative, has functioned to keep our own collective 
agency opaque, to what is our now normative symbolically encoded ethno-class order of 
consciousness, and, therefore, opaque to ourselves. 

It is in this reference frame, that the Ceremony Found’s new answer and its Origin 
Modle’s projected laws of human auto-institution, that are as specific to our third and hybrid 


level of reality, as Newton’s laws of gravitation are specific to the physical, and Darwin’s (now 
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re-thought and revised) laws of Evolution are specific to the (purely) biological level, because 
also revealing such laws to function for our contemporary Western world systemic societal order, 
as they have done for all human societies, if so functioning, hitherto, outside our conscious 
awareness, serve to “find the ceremony” able to breach the divide between White and Black, and, 
more comprehensively, between the White/non- White Color Line, by revealing it to be, like all 
the other variants, of the complex of our present projected “space of Otherness complex”, an 
unbreachable divide, whose unbreachability is itself only a function of the systemic enacting of 
the code of symbolic /ife/death (as that of the naturally selected-eugenic, humans as naturally 
dysselected/dysgenic) humans. That is, the code, in whose terms, we have hitherto autopoetically 
instituted preconceptually experienced and performatively enacted ourselves, as good men and 
women of our genre-specific (Western and westernized) ethno-class kind—doing so in all good 
conscience/consciousness. 

Consequently if the now meta-systemic and meta-cosmogonic perspectives, of the 
Ceremony Found’s proposed New Studia, will set out to provide the new cognizing basis of, at 
long last, the autonomy of our consciousness and therefore its non-opacity with respect to the 
reality of our human agency, that they will, as such perspective, make possible, in doing so, an 
unprecedented rupture in the dynamic of our millennially extended human history. 

That is, the discontinuity that will be now that of our Second Emergence—this time not 
from the Primate-type mode of the total subordination/restriction of our inter-altruistic eusocial 
behaviors to a level of cooperation whose narrow limits have been preset by our species-specific 
replicator DNA code, but instead, from our hitherto subordination, normally, to our own 
autopoetically, and thereby humanly invented cosmogonically chartered replicator sociogenic 


codes of symbolic life/death; these as codes which even when, at special axial periods in history, 
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they have indeed been transformatively reinvented, (as in the case both of the post-medieval, 
Renaissance humanist West, as well as in that effected by Liberal humanist Great Britain), have 
nevertheless been effected according to laws which functioned outside our conscious awareness, 
therefore as such, ones that had called for the continued opacity to ourselves of our own agency. 

It is therefore this unprecedented Second Emergence rupture, one reenacting of the First 
in new but complementarily emancipatory terms, that is therefore intended, to be effected by 
means of Césaire’s proposed new and hybrid science of the Word-as-the-code, and whose 
proposed praxis is that of the Autopoetic Turn/Overturn. This latter as a praxis that will take as 
the objects of its inquiry, our always humanly invented, sociogenic codes of symbolic life/death, 
together with their enacted second set of instructions, as mandated and inscribed by our (always, 
also humanly invented then retroactively projected) cosmogonies, “foundational myths” or 
representations of origin stories, which have hitherto served to also project our own autopoetic 
agency onto (also humanly invented) extra-human Agencies; its object of inquiry, therefore, as 
that of the processes, and invented socio-technologies, by means of which we have, from the 
Third Event of our origin as a uniquely hybrid species of living being, autopoetically instituted 
our genres of being human and fictive modes of kind, doing so however, according to laws which 
have hitherto functioned outside our conscious awareness; thereby, outside any possibility, 
hitherto, of our fully realized autonomy of agency. 

“And truly what is to be done is to set man free.” '*° 

This as the telos of the New Studia therefore, whose hybrid (i.e., the study of the code, of 
its cosmogonically chartered ordo verborum) and thereby of its second set of instruction, as non- 
linearly and intricately calibrated with the “study of nature’’/the ordo naturae), as that of the 


functioning of Goldstein’s natural opioid behavior regulatory system itself activated, in the 


'8° Fanon. Epigraph 6. 71. 
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terms of the specific positive/negative system of meanings of the code, which it then implements 
as a living entity, that of the code-made-flesh, will call for its praxis of the Autopoetic 
Turn/Overturn to function in a hitherto unsuspected, transdisciplinary, trans-episteme, trans- 
cosmogonic modality one of which, as Césaire insisted, “only poetry”’—and its modality of 
functioning, as in Bishop’s: 

The ceremony must be found 

Traditional, with all its symbols 

ancient as the metaphors in dreams; 

strange with the never before heard music, continuous 

until the torches deaden at the bed-room door....'*! 


—can give an approximate notion of.” 


Sylvia Wynter 
August 25, 2007 


'S! John Peale Bishop, “Speaking of Poetry” in his collection of poems, Now with His Love, 1933; Césaire’s “Poetry 
and Knowledge” in Esileman and Smith Eds., Aimé Césaire: Lyric and Dramatic Poetry, 1946-1982 by J.A. Arnold 
(Charlottesville, Carat Books). 
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Columbus, the Ocean Blue, and 
Fables That Stir the Mind: 
To Reinvent the Study of Letters 


SYLVIA WYNTER 


Zona torida non est inhabitabilis, quia per cem hodie nagi- 
vant Portugallenses, imo est populatissima; et sub linea 
equinoxialis est castrum Mine Serenissimi regis Portugalie, 
quem uidimos [It is not uninhabitable because the Por- 
tuguese sail through it even today, it is in fact thickly 
populated; and under the equator is the Castle of Mina of 
his Serene Highness, the King of Portugal, which we have 
seen]. 
— Columbus’ marginal jotting on his copy of 
Pierre PAilly’s Imago Mundi 


Mare totum navigabile [All seas are navigable]. 
— Columbus’ jotting on the margin of another book 


A; our behaviors as contemporary human beings—be- 
aviors that have now led to what ecologists term our 
“insult” to Nature and the threat that this poses to our planetary habi- 
tat—induced and regulated in as lawlike a manner as those of all non- 
human species? One of the effects, both good and evil, of the voyage 
of Columbus was to make possible the conceptualization that there 
were laws of nature that should hold in the same way for all areas of 
the earth—that the “descensus lapidum in Europa et in America” [de- 
scent of stones in Europe and in America], being the same in effect, 
should have the same cause, as Isaac Newton wrote.! 

The fifteenth-century voyages by the Portuguese and Columbus 
and the 1543 publication of Copernicus’ De revolutionibus orbinm 
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coclestinm led to a “new image of the earth and conception of the cos- 
mos.”? On the basis of this new conception, Newton found himself 
empowered, as Amos Funkenstein notes, to make a new demand: that 
“nature” should now be seen as being “homogeneous, uniform, sym- 
metrical.” All scientists of the seventeenth century came to subscribe 
to this vision, replacing the tradition of Latin-Christian Europe that 
had been accepted with “epistemological resignation””* According to 
that tradition, the earth was divided into habitable and uninhabitable 
regions, and the universe was divided by an ontological difference of 
substance between the unchanging and incorruptible perfection of a 
celestial realm that moved in harmoniously ordered circles and the de- 
graded fallen realm of the terrestrial, that is, of an earth fixed and mo- 
tionless at the center of the universe.> In the new conception, by con- 
trast, as Funkenstein continues: 


No more should separate regions of the universe obey, as is the case 
in Aristotle’s physics, different mathematical models, such as the 
“natural” motion in straight lines, that is, upwards or downwards, 
within the sublunar realm of the universe, as against the circular, 
eternal motion that is natural only within the celestial region. The 
same kind of matter ought to build all parts of the universe, and it 
ought to be governed by the same causes or forces. How else could 
we reason, as Newton expects us to, from the “analogy of Nature”? 


The same laws of nature therefore should apply to heaven and earth 
alike, as they would to Europe and America alike.® 

This new recognition of the physical homogeneity of the earth 
against the long-held belief in its nonhomogeneity” began to emerge 
with the success of the Portuguese voyages along the West African 
coast. In 1434 the Portuguese rounded Cape Bojador on the bulge of 
West Africa, hitherto considered impassable and serving as the nec plus 
ultra boundary marker between the “habitable temperate zone” and 
the Torrid Zone, whose excessive heat was supposed to have made it 
uninhabitable. A decade later another voyage led the Portuguese to 
land on the shores of today’s Senegal. There they discovered that the 
Torrid Zone was “populatissima” [thickly populated], as Columbus 
was to observe later during his own 1482 voyage to the Portuguese 
trading post/fort at Elmina on the West African coast.® 

In the wake of Columbus’ voyage across the Atlantic some half a 
century after the Portuguese rounded the Cape, it was the same recog- 
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nition of the earth’s homogeneity that was to strike his contempo- 
raries most vividly, as the humanist Peter Martyr, for example, attests 
in his De Orbe Novo (1530).° For them, Columbus’ successful voyage 
across the Ocean Sea (the Atlantic Ocean), hitherto held to be non- 
navigable, also verified the earth’s homogeneity against the grain of 


_ the orthodox Christian-Aristotelian physics of the time. According to 


this earlier physics/geography, the land of the Western hemisphere 
should not have been there but should rather have been in its natural 
place, submerged under the lighter element of water, nonhomoge- 
neous with the tripartite area of the earth above the water, centered on 
Jerusalem. The earth of Latin-Christian Europe had been popularly 
believed, within the terms of this overall notion of order,!° to have 
been held above the water, out of its natural place, only by the inter- 
vention of Divine Providence.!! 

Like the earlier recognition of the equal habitability of the Torrid 
Zone, this parallel discovery that the natural relation between the ele- 
ments of water and earth turned out to be the same in the regions of 
the Western hemisphere as in the hemisphere of Christian Europe was 
fundamental to the rise of the physical sciences. It was therefore fun- 
damental to the rise of a new self-correcting order of knowledge based 
on the gradual acceptance of the fact that the “same kind of matter” 
did build “all parts of the universe” as it “built all parts of the earth.” In 
both cases this matter was said to be governed by the “same causes or 
forces.” Therefore, Newton's analogy of Nature could permit extrapo- 
lation from constant properties that are “found to be in all bodies 
within the reach of our experiments” to all bodies whatsoever, seeing 
that the “analogy of Nature is always consonant to itself” 

Five hundred years after the 1492 voyage, can an analogous 
premise be put forward that there are laws of culture that should hold 
in the same way for the now hegemonic and globalized culture of the 
techno-industrial West as they have served for all human cultures hith- 
erto? If, as Clifford Geertz pointed out, our contemporary culture 
should be recognized as being but one local example “of the forms hu- 
man life has locally taken, a case among cases, a world among worlds,” 
can such laws now be seen as being as applicable to this “local culture” 
(however now globalized) as to all others? ? Are there laws that func- 
tion for our contemporary world-systemic order in as prescriptive a 
manner as they do for all the traditional cultures that Western anthro- 
pology, through its critical sifting of the data provided by multiple 
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“native informants,” has so lucidly charted, dissected, deciphered, and 
analyzed and so eloquently led us to comprehend? 

More to the point, would we also be permitted to reason, infer, 
and predict from a parallel analogy of culture that is always consonant 
with itself in the same way as Newton’s analogy of Nature? By apply- 
ing the mountains of data gathered from the study of the cultural bod- 
ies of non-Western cultures to our own Westernized cultural body 
(whose processes of textualization still remain opaque to us, as the 
severity of our global crises reveal), could we decipher the laws gov- 
ering its institution and stable replication as a self-organizing and 
“languaging living system,” to use the term of Maturana and Varela, 
or, to use Wittgenstein’s phrase, a “form of life” whose ensemble of 
representations must necessarily be “impervious to philosophical at- 
tack”? 13 

Let us pursue the analogy between the two analogies further, 
Contemporary physicists have enabled us to: imagine a singularity/ 
Event by which the universe and time came into existence together 
(making it meaningless to ask what came before the universe).!4 Can 
we imagine a parallel Event/singularity by which, as both the Camer- 
oonian scholar Théophile Obenga and the Italian scholar Ernesto 
Grassi propose, the human species first emerged in the animal king- 
dom? Can we imagine this event as effecting a rupture with the “func- 
tional biological circle of life,” and therefore with the primacy of the 
genetic constraints on its behaviors, by substituting in the place of the 
gene the “sacred signs” or governing code of the Logos, the Word? !§ 

In the place of time, can we speak of the emergence of value, cul- 
ture, and mind? By mind, J mean a correlated phenomenon (or emer- 
gent property) that could have come into existence only consequent 
to the evolution of the capacity for language, which had empowered 
the branch of the primate family who were its bearers to move outside 
the genetically regulated order of nature (erdo naturae) and to put in 
its place the culturally instituted order of words (ordo verborum).1° By 
means of this new order, therefore, the behaviors of this species as a 
hybrid form of life, both bios and logos, would be motivated according 
to the laws of a new level of existence, one that was both continuous 
(the brain) and discontinuous (the mind) with Newton’s analogy of 
Nature.!? 

B. F. Skinner pointed out that the regulation of human behaviors 
and how they are ordered is still the most urgent question facing us as 
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a species. If twenty-five hundred years ago “it may have been said that 
man understood himself as well as any other part of his world,” today 
“he is the thing he understands the least” Although disciplines such as 
“physics and biology have come a long way, there has been no compa- 
rable development of anything like a science of human behavior.” 
Consequently, although Greek physics and biology are only of histori- 
cal interest, university students are still assigned the dialogues of Plato 
as if they could throw any “light on human behavior” Yet unlike 
Greek physics and biology, which “no matter how crude” led “eventu- 
ally to modern science,” the Greek way of thinking about human be- 
havior “led nowhere.” They are still taken seriously and are still “with 
us today... not because they possessed some kind of eternal verity, 
but because they did not contain the seeds of anything better.” Be- 
cause of this, confronted as we are now with having to solve “the terri- 
fying problems that face us today,” we have turned not in the direction 
of a “science of behaviors” but rather to science and technology, where 
we can play from strength.}# 

Yet a Catch-22 emerges here. All the problems that we attempt to 
solve by means of science and technology—whether “the use of better 
methods of birth contro!” (to “contain a population explosion”), an- 
tiballistic missile systems (to ward off “the threat of a nuclear holo- 
caust”), new foods and better ways of growing them (to stave off 
“world famine”), novel ways of reducing or disposing of waste (to 
stop “the pollution of the environment”), steps to control disease (for 
“improved sanitation and hygiene”), or housing and transportation 
(“to solve the problems of the ghettos”) — return to haunt us. “Sanita- 
tion and medicine” have made “the problems of population more 
acute,’ war has acquired “a new horror with the invention of nuclear 
weapons,” and “the affluent pursuit of happiness is largely responsible 
for pollution.” Overall, techno-scientific solutions have themselves 
served to make things worse: “Every new source from which man has 
increased his power on the earth has been used to diminish the pros- 
pects of his successors. All his progress has been made at the expense 
of damage to his environment which he cannot repair and could not 
foresee? 19 

Paradoxically, Skinner’s own proposed solution was itself techno- 
scientific. He called for the invention of a “technology of behavior” 
based on social-environmental engineering, which he hoped would 
rid us of our present deep-seated (essentially liberal) belief in an “au- 
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tonomous inner man/woman” as the causal source whose internal feel- 
ings and states drive our behaviors. He therefore proposed that we 
should lay to one side the “explanatory fiction that is the mind” and 
seek instead to rearrange the events and processes in the real world 
that motivate or discourage specific behaviors by reward or punish- 
ment. Yet as Skinner himself asked, if we are to go from a one-sided 
inner-manism to an equally one-sided social-environmental engi- 
neerism, who or what will engineer the engineer?” 

Can we therefore get beyond both our present conception of the 
“autonomous inner man” as causal source and Skinner’s own reduc- 
tionist “technology of behaviors” by reinventing the study of letters 
as the study not merely of literature but more comprehensively of the 
ordo verborum as the projected causal and Jawlike source of our behav- 
iors? By comparing the ordo of our contemporary culture, and the be- 
havioral effects to which it leads, with other parallel “local culture” 
orders of discourse and their behavioral effects (as in the case of the 
Aztec Empire’s religiously prescribed goal of “maintaining the flow 
of life” which led to the ritual sacrifice of human victims, perceived 
by its practitioners as a pious and virtuous acr),”? could we now be 
empowered to postulate laws of culture and therefore of the regula- 
tion of behaviors that should hold in all human orders, “i# Europa et 
in America”? 

My central hypothesis is that we can. The Quincentenary of 
Columbus’ 14.92 voyage impels us toward nothing less, pointing up as 
it has done the necessity of finding an interpretation beyond the 
conflictual either/or of Euro-American celebrants and American In- 
dian dissidents together with their Marxist and environmentalist al- 
lies. Only with such a new interpretation can we come to intellectual 
terms with the Janus-faced reality of an occurrence that was both a 
“glorious achievement? with respect to the gradual expansion of areas 
of human freedom, and the first act in a process of undoubted geno- 
cide/ethnocide—not to say ecocide, as Kirkpatrick Sale argues, as well 
as of an unrivaled degree of human subjugation.?# 

Such a conceptual breakthrough would move us to complete the 
only partial autonomy of our cognition as a species by enabling the 
barrier between C. P. Snow’s “two cultures”—the culture of the natu- 
ral sciences and the culture of the disciplines dealing with our indi- 
vidual and social behaviors—to be erased. It would move beyond the 
limits of the reductionist approach of sociobiology and its recent 
clones.?3 From an ecumenically human perspective, it would be the 
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only possible commemoration of the Event of 1492, spelling triumph 
and dazzling self-realization for one population group and the global 
expansion of its “form of life” or culture—the Western European— 
while spelling expropriation, inferiorization, and exploitation for so 
many others. In an ironic twist, the maintenance of this dichotomy, 
according to Joan Marble Cook, has also led to an ongoing deval- 
orization of the human species as a whole, insofar as it came to de- 
scribe the human on the model of a natural organism in place of the 
Judeo-Christian description of humankind as created in the image of 
God24 This devalorization has turned back on Europe itself in 
Auschwitz, the Gulag, and the killing fields of today’s Bosnia, like 
those of Cambodia earlier and the ongoing ones of Rwanda and Bu- 
rundi.25 This process of human devaluation and expendability has 
now peaked in the automatic discarding, as so much “industrial 
waste.” of the Black and Latino lives of the United States’ inner cities, 
as well as of American Indian lives on the reservation (where teenage 
suicide rates are among the highest in the world) and their global 
counterparts, the jobless/welfareless denizens of the shantytown/favela 
archipelagoes of the Third and Fourth Worlds.® 
These archipelagoes of joblessness and poverty function at a 
world-systemic level as the chaos to our First World “developed” so- 
cieties, in as lawlike a manner as the inner cities’ dystopia negates the 
behavior-orienting goal of the “affluent pursuit of happiness” of those 
who live in the utopia of the suburbs.?” Yet it is this same goal, culrur- 
ally defined as the mastery of nature and the conquest of natural 
scarcity,2® which has also given rise to the technological miracles of 
our First World everyday lives, to the triumph of Sputnik moving out- 
side “the shadow of the earth? of Westernized man’s first footfall on 
the moon, of Pioneer 2’s moving outside and beyond the hitherto nec 
plus ultra of the pull of the solar system. At the same time, the en- 
semble of behaviors motivated by this goal also threatens the oasis of 
life that is our planetary habitat in an otherwise (so far as we yet 
know) lifeless universe. What if it does so in as lawlike a manner as the 
Aztec Empire’s goal of “maintaining the flow of life” led to the para- 
dox of both the dazzling beauty of its local culture and the religious 
sacrifice of innumerable human victims??? 

On the basis of the proposed “analogy of culture consonant with 
itself” and against the either/or of triumphalist celebrants and de- 
monologizing dissidents, I want to put forward here an alternative in- 
terpretation of the Event of 1492. Along with the earlier voyages of 
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the Portuguese, whose long-term objective was to arrive at the spice 
trade of the East Indies, this Event now needs to be seen as made pos- 
sible only in the wider context of the rise and expansion of the mod- 
ern European state. The context would have to include also the episte- 
mological mutation of Renaissance humanism, on whose cognitive 
basis the new form of the state instituted itself.2° | 

I shall put forward this interpretation, however, from the specific 
reference frame of Black studies, as defined in its initial eruption as a 
liminal perspectival standpoint?! which fought its way into main- 
stream academia in the late sixties and seventies in the wake of the so- 
cial upheaval of the civil rights movement and of the assassinations of 
Malcolm X and Martin Luther King, Jr. The cognitive advantage of 
such a perspective is that in order to articulate itself as such a stand- 
point, Black studies was and is compelled to challenge what Michel 
Foucault calls the “ground” of our present epistemological order. This 
means that it must also challenge, in Ernesto Grassi’s term, the 
“chetorical a priori” of the purely biological description of the hu- 
man.* Within the logic of this “ground? the articulation of such a 
standpoint would normally appear as conceptually contradictory to 
the order of knowledge to which it gives rise. In just such a way the 
call for the “lay” studies of the Renaissance humanists, which insti- 
tuted the studia humanitatis and its secular conception of the human, 
must have seemed contradictory within the still medieval context of 
the clergy-controlled Scholastic order of knowledge.34 

The present phase of Black studies has co-opted the mainstream 
and redefined it as a “multicultural” or ethnicity-based “African Ameri- 
can studies.” *4 In its initial phase, however, the call for Black studies 
joined with the calls for a series of other non-White studies —Ameri- 
can Indian (the Red), Chicanos, Asian—as well as for feminist studies 
to constitute a systemic challenge to the truth of our present order of 
knowledge, by revealing this truth to be true only from a normative 
perspectival standpoint, defined by specific characteristics. At the level 
of population groups the characteristic was being non-Black, non- 
Native American, non-Chicano, non-Asian; at the level of class, being 
generically middle class** or, if working class, a jobholder;# and at 
the level of gender and sexuality, being generically male and hetero- 
sexual, The mode of “objective truth” to which our present order of 
knowledge gives rise was revealed to depend for its objectivity and 
truth on the systemic repression of a correlated series of perspectival 
standpoints, including those of all non-White population groups, the 
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non-middle class, the jobless, and the non-heterosexual population. 
One would have to include among those groups Euro-American 
middle-class women. While sharing in all other respects in the benefits 
of culture, race, and class, the triple hegemony of their middle-class 
male peers, they nevertheless have experienced the anomaly of their 
nongeneric gender role as contrasted with the generic role of their 
male peers. 

My proposal here is that the repression of these systemic stand- 
points as the condition of securing our order’s “regime of truth” is 
analogous to the way in which the pre-fifteenth-century geography of 
the earth and its Christian Ptolemaic astronomy also depended, for 
the absolutization of their divinely guaranteed “truth, on the repres- 
sion of any recognition of the culture specificity of the standpoint 
from which the mainstream geographers and astronomers of medieval 
Europe viewed the earth and the universe. Neither the earth, viewed 
from a projected Jerusalem-centered perspective, nor the universe, 
viewed from a moving earth represented as fixed and unmoving, was 
visible as a perspective at all from within the Scholastic order of 
knowledge.?” 

I shall therefore attempt to put forward an interpretation of 1492 
from the liminal or Conceptual Other standpoint of Black studies,3* 
based on the hypothesis that there are laws that hold for all human 
cultures, including our contemporary “local culture” of the West, and 
that the functioning of these laws, when elucidated, can alone explain 
(rather than explain away by either canonizing or demonologizing 
Columbus-as-autonomous-Man) the Janus-faced effects of 1492. It is 
the quest for these laws, and therefore for a new conception of cau- 
sality as culture-systemic rather than as either supernatural or bioevo- 
lutionary/supracultural (#.¢., autonomously inner-man determined), 
that alone can lead us to the frontier of a new science of the ordo ver- 
borum, of a science, therefore, rather than merely a technology of hu- 
man behaviors, as the only possible commemoration of 1492 from an 
ecumenically human perspective. 


Se ha ae eel 


In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the Ocean Blue. 


—Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr. 
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Did the grim reaper ever take in a harvest larger than that 
caused by the Spanish conquest of the New World? And 
then the enormity of death of African slaves during the 
middle passage and on the plantations. . . . Yet to offer the 
standardized rational explanation ... is equally pointless. 
For behind the conscious self-interest lie intricately con- 
strued, long-standing, unconscious cultural formations of 

. meaning —modes of feeling —~- whose social network of tacit 
conventions and imagery lies in a symbolic world and not 
in that feeble “pre-Kantian” fiction of the world repre- 
sented by rationalism or utilitarian rationalism. 


—Michael Taussig, Shamanism, Colonialism, and the ~ 
Wid Man: A Study in Terror and Healing 


I still continued, however, to hold in esteem the studies of 
the schools. I was aware that the languages taught in them 
are necessary to the understanding of the writings of the 
ancients; that the grace of fable stirs the mind ... and, in 
fine, that it is useful to bestow some attention upon all, 
even upon those abounding the most in superstition and 
error, that we may be in a position to determine their real 
value, and guard against being deceived. 


—René Descartes 


In February, 1493, as he returned from a “fourth part of the earth” 
which according to the geography of his time should not have been 
there, Columbus wrote a letter exulting in the fact that he had been 
proved right. The success of his voyage now flew in the face of all the 
learned authorities and mainstream geographers who had insisted on 
the impossibility of his project, calling it a burla [joke], a charlatan’s 
project, or a fable. Toward the end of the letter he wrote: 


And the eternal God, our Lord, gives to all those who walk in His 
way victory over things which appear impossible, and this was no- 
tably one. For although men have talked or have written of these 
lands, all was conjecture, without getting a look at it, but amounted 
only to this, that those who for the most part listened, judged it 
more a fable than that there was anything in it, however small.3° 


For Columbus himself, as well as for his contemporaries such as 
Peter Martyr and Lépez de Gémara, it is clear that the epistemological 
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interpretation of his landfall was foremost.*? Only by contradicting 
the orthodox premises of the Scholastic order of knowledge could 
Columbus have found financial backers and undertaken the voyage as 
a nautical feat. To do this he had to reconceive the earth in apocalyptic 
millenarian terms: given the imminent Second Coming of Christ, the 
urgent need for all “idolators” to be converted, and the divine purpose 
of creating the earth for the salvation of souls, it followed not only 
that all seas had to be navigable but that all areas had to be homoge- 
neously habitable. As he wrote in a letter after his voyage, against the 
mainstream scholarship, “God could have put land over there”*! — that 
is, in the Western hemisphere, which was supposed to be outside the 
Christian God’s providential grace, submerged in its natural place un- 
der the lighter element of water.*# 

Nonetheless, it is the technological interpretation of 14-92, as vulgar- 
ized in the patriotic doggerel of Winifred Sackville Stoner, that remains 
until now hegemonic. This interpretation, that the true feat and glorious 
achievement of Columbus was “sailing the Ocean Blue” and thereby 
“discovering” America, has proved up until now to be “impervious to 
philosophical attack” only because it forms part of the Lyotardian Grand 
Narrative of Progress and of European and Euro-American Manifest 
Destiny that impelled both the rise of the Western industrial civilization 
and the dynamic colonizing expansion of its “way of life” into every part 
of the globe.# Such a narrative, as Richard Waswo points out, should be 
seen as belonging in a generic sense to the corpus of “fictional imagin- 
ings,” which in all cultures function to shape perceptions, structure con- 
sciousness, and thereby orient behaviors. Waswo gives as an example of 
such narratives the “founding legend of Western civilization? the legend 
of the descent from Troy. In its literary retellings from Virgil to the six- 
teenth century, this narrative served to shape “the actual behaviors of Eu- 
ropeans in their subsequent contact with other newly discovered cul- 
tures.” In the same way, the fictional imaginings of what I shall call the 
contemporary European and Euro-American legend of descent from a 
Columbus who has been defined since the nineteenth century as the 
technologically triumphant discoverer of America has come to shape our 
own behaviors. Where the earlier legend of descent was oriented about 
the political stability and expansion of the state, the later legend has ori- 
ented itself about the new subgoals of techno-industrial Progress and 
national-racial Manifest Destiny generated from the supraordinate goal 
of the affluent pursuit of happiness. 
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Furthermore, both the legend of descent from Troy and the narra- 
tive of Christian Providential destiny central to Columbus’ reconcep- 
tion of the earth were the matrix forms of which the legenid of descent 
from Columbus was a transumed form. I use the word transume here 
in a special sense. In drawing attention to the processes of diachronic 
intertextuality at work in discourse, Harold Bloom lays emphasis on 
the rhetorical figure of transumption. He notes that “transumption of 
metalepsis” is the traditional name in rhetoric for what John Hollan- 
der calls the “figure of interpretive allusion” “Transumptive chains,’ 
Bloom continues, function to retain “central linkages . . . vital to tradi- 
tion,” with the continuity kept going “by means of its retroping (i.¢., 
transuming) of earlier tropes.”*> This concept of transumptive chains 
enables us to see the way in which the nineteenth-century Western 
bourgeoisie carried over both feudalism’s other-worldly goal of spiri- 
tual redemption, in the Judeo-Christian matrix narrative, and the state’s 
this-worldly goal of rational redemption,* into the new goal of eco- 
nomic growth or material redemption, which it needed to secure the 
conditions of its own social hegemony.*” 

As a variant narrative of Emancipation, the new legend of descent 
from Columbus also helped to shape the perceptions, and therefore 
the behaviors, that led to the West’s technological mastery over na- 
ture, as well as correlatively to its economic domination over the still 
largely agrarian “native peoples” of the planet, whose mode of reflex- 
ive thought and founding narratives had prescribed quite a different 
relation to “nature.”*® Within the dynamic of the new telos of a 
rapidly industrializing bourgeoisie, all nonindustrial peoples were 
now classified as natives and conceptually assimilated to the category 
of “nature” to be mastered.*? This was so whether “the natives” were 
external to the nation-states of Europe and North America or internal 
to them as Liminal Others, 7.¢., Indians and Negroes.5° 

This “legend of descent” was first given popular expression on the 
occasion of the Fourth Centenary of Columbus’ voyage at the 
Chicago World’s Fair Exposition. In its physical layout and architec- 
ture, as well as in its organizing principles, roster of speakers, invited 
guests, and personnel, the World’s Fair enacted this legend in the 
overall structure of what one scholar has called “its pedagogy” >! The 
fair was named “White City,’ and considering its implicit pedagogy it 
was named appropriately. The indigenous people of North America 
were included only as an “ethnic” (that treacherous term!) anthropo- 
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logical exhibit whose “native” way of life, put on display, served to at- 
test to the manifestly destined dominant role of the Euro-American 


-descendants of Columbus.5? Furthermore, the peoples of African de- 


scent in their transshipped cultures of African origin—who together 
with the Europeans and the indigenous peoples formed the new tri- 
adic existential matrix of the post-1492 Americas—were, in spite of 
their protests, totally excluded from any participation in the fair.5? 

There was one partial exception—yet this too proved the rule. In 
the pedagogy of the fair, no “social image served more significantly . . . 
than that of women.” Not only did a board of lady managers serve, “by 
an initiating act of Congress... along side the World’s Columbian 
Commission, but as a ‘separate department the world of women... 
possessed a building of its own. . . designed by a female architect” and 
“decorated, arranged and furnished entirely by women”** These 
women, however, were as exclusively White as they were middle class. 
Originally excluded from participation, a handful of Black middle-class 
women activists, after a bitter struggle and sustained protest, were 
finally accorded a limited participation.5> Gender and class similarities 
had not easily overridden one of the central organizing principles of 
the fair: the psychosocial phenomenon that W.E.B. Du Bois, writing a 
decade or so later, would define as the “color line”5° Equally meta- 
physical as the habitable/uninhabitable line of geography before 
Columbus and the celestial/terrestrial (and Redeemed Spirit/degraded 
flesh) line of astronomy before Copernicus, the color line was not to 
be easily breached. 

Non-White groups found themselves included only on the other 
side of the color line. Like the American Indians, the indigenous 
peoples of Dahomey in West Africa were allowed to participate only 
as anthropological “exhibits” displaying their “native” ways of life in 
their “native” villages and therefore as “native Others” to the techno- 
logical master of nature and ostensibly supracultural, autonomous 
“Man” of the Western bourgeoisie. The ultimate Conceptual Other to 
this “Man,” however, was the ostensibly inert and totally nonau- 
tonomous Black American “nigger,” whose population group of Afri- 
can and Afro-mixed descent was now prescriptively defined in the new 
Origin Narrative of Evolution as the ambiguous link between the 
nonevolved ape and the highly evolved human embodied in the 
peoples of European descent.5” Their exclusion was as conceptually 
logical within the terms of our contemporary order as the unbreach- 
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ability of the habitable/uninhabitable and celestial/terrestrial lines 
within the medieval order’s matrix Judeo-Christian Origin Narrative 
of Genesis, the Fall, and mankind’s expulsion from Eden.°8 

The conceptual logic expressed by the techno-triumphalist inter- 
pretation of 1492 was the same logic to which the layout of the fair 
gave precise expression. It was based on a bio-evolutionary notion of 
order mapped onto the range of human hereditary variations, or races, 
and dictating “relative positions of value... of inclusion and exclu- 
sion” of the new post-Reconstruction ensemble of role allocations.5? 
The resulting mappings at the domestic level were the gender defini- 
tions of male-as-Breadwinner and female-as-Homemaker; at the level 
of the world-systemic order as a whole were the normative mode of 
the subject (“Man”) and its Liminal or internal Conceptual Human 
Other category (the “nigger” and by extrapolation the “native”).© My 
counterinterpretation will therefore be elaborated from the reference 
frame of this internal and excluded Other, that is, from the Liminal 
observer standpoint of the population group’ (or human hereditary 
variation) that was and continues to be the most excluded ontologi- 
cally by the new “legend of descent” and “fictional imaginings” gener- 
ated from this techno-triumphalist interpretation, just as it was ex- 
cluded physically from any participation in the Chicago World’s Fair. 
This exclusion served to embody the new founding representation of 
the ostensible genetic nonhomageneity of the species (divided between 
the bio-evolutionarily selected and the bio-evolutionarily dysselected), 
which had now come to serve as the transumed form of the repre- 
sented nonhomogeneity of the earth.*! 

Each “general notion of the world” contains within it, David 
Bohm points out, a “specific idea of order” The ancient Greeks had 
mapped (and thereby absolutized) their idea of order onto the physi- 
cal universe as that of an “increasing perfection from the earth to the 
heavens.”® This order of physico-metaphysical perfection was then 
reclassified in new Spirit/Flesh terms by Judeo-Christianity and re- 
mapped onto the geography of the earth as well as onto the physical 
universe.® In addition, as Wlad Godzich points out, each absolutized 
“notion of order” then functions as the “space of otherness” anchoring 
the “foundational principles” of each society in a realm “beyond the 
reach of human desire and temptation” as the condition of its stability 
across time. Each such society carries a “heavy burden of debt to this 
space of otherness,” owing “its meaning, its organization, its capacity 
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to act upon itself, and thus its ability to manage order and change” to 
this space of Otherness and its idea of order. This debt of meaning is 


- also foundational to the way in which the society knows itself, to its 


orthodox system of knowledge and system-maintaining mode of con- 
ventional reason. Order and knowledge, Francisco Varela notes, are 
thereby “inextricably entangled”® 

In the brief hiatus of intellectual inquiry opened by and during 
the eruptive interregnum of the sixties, the North American novelist 
Robert Pirsig argued in Zen and the Art of Motoreycle Maintenance that 
Columbus needs to be seen “beyond his schoolbook stereotype” if his 
voyage is to be reinterpreted in the light of the “root expansion of 
thought” that it entailed and that enabled him to move beyond the 
conventional reason of his time into a “realm beyond reason.”® Re- 
cently, the Cameroonian scholar Théophile Obenga has placed Co- 


_fumbus and other “men of the sea” such as Vasco da Gama and Magel- 


lan among the group of lay humanist intellectuals, the synergistic 
interactions of whose new modes of thinking were not only to remake 
Europe but also to make possible “a new image of the earth and con- 
ception of the cosmos:”9” 

My own proposed interpretation uses both Pirsig’s and Obenga’s 
epistemological explanatory models to propose that the significance of 
Columbus’ 1492 voyage lies in this: that Columbus managed to break 
out of the limits of the “notion of order” or adaptive mode of truth of 
the mainstream order of knowledge and therefore out of the limits of 
the cognitive closure of its “regime of truth” as it functioned with re- 
spect to the geography of the earth. He did so on the basis of counter- 
premises with which (from his liminal perspective as layman and auto- 
didact and mapmaker-cum-merchant) he had argued for the viability of 
his projected voyage across a supposedly necessarily nonnavigable 
Ocean Sea. He had argued some seven years, as his later letters to the 
sovereigns of Spain reveal, against the learned authorities of Portugal 
and Spain and in the teeth of their mockery and derision.® In spite of 
his own gross factual errors and residual medieval beliefs, his religiously 
inspired counterchain of reasoning led him to make a voyage that, to- 
gether with the earlier voyages of the Portuguese, made possible a 
veridical image of the earth as the necessary basis of a science of physical 
geography.’ Half a century later Copernicus, aided by the conceptual 
repercussions of these empirical voyages, was to do the same with re- 
spect to the equally adaptive (because derived from a space of Otherness 
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and the ensuing notion of order) truth of Christian-Ptolemaic astron- 
omy, and he thereby opened the way to the development of an increas- 
ingly veridical conception of the cosmos. 

I adopt here Gerald Edelman’s central distinction between adap- 
tive and veridical truth. In Newral Darwinism, Edelman points out 
that all forms of perception involve categorization of the world by the 
perceiving animal. Given that there is no “prior immutable order of 
things,” when a human subject or the member of an animal species 
perceives the world, he/she does not confront a “given semantic or- 
der” Rather, he/she must “not only identify and classify things, but 
also decide what to do in the absence of prior detailed descriptive 
programs, with the exception, of course, of certain fixed programs 
handed down by evolution””° The problem of all perception, there- 
fore, is initially a problem of taxonomy in which the individual subject 
must “classify” the things of its world with reference to its well-being. 
Furthermore, all such classifications are, necessarily in the case of ani- 
mals, species-specific—as must be the “truths” that these classification 
systems embody. 

The concept of adaptive truth therefore refers to this considera- 
tion: that in all forms of animal life, as with all culture-specific modes 
of being, whatever “solutions to [a] problem are adopted by an indi- 
vidual organism . . . must be framed within that organism’s ecological 
niche and for its own adaptive advantage.” In both cases, Edelman 
writes, “the internal taxonomy of perception is adaptive, but is not 
necessarily veridical in the sense that it is concordant with the descrip- 
tions of physics.””! This is because, from the standpoint of the adapt- 
ing organism (or, in the case of human life, of the culture-specific 
mode of the subject), what is imperative is not categorization of the 
world as it is (that it should know that the earth has a round shape, ro- 
tates on its axis, and revolves about the sun, for example). What it 
wants to know instead is the kind of knowledge that can enable it to 
orient its own behaviors to secure the realization and stable replication 
of its form of life—in the case of animals its species and its genome, 
and in the case of humans its culturally coded mode of subjectivity 
(the I) and of symbolic kinship (the We). 

On the analogy of Edelman’s proposal with respect to the species- 
specific modes of adaptive truth, let me therefore propose that all 
human cultures, including our own contemporary and now global- 
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ized “local culture? must know and normally categorize their socio- 
environmental reality in the terms of the specific order of adaptive 


‘ truth whose referent is the mode of the subject and its enacted con- 


ception of Being/Lack-of-being. (Examples would be the distinction 
True/Untrue Self of the feudal religio-cultural order, the Rational/Ir- 
rational Self of Renaissance “Man,” and the Selected/Dysselected Self 
of the nineteenth-century purely biologized “Man.”)”? If this is so, 
then under normal circumstances all such “truths” must diverge sig- 
nificantly from what would turn out to be the veridical, or supra- 
cultural because human-species, knowledge of the environmental re- 
ality in which each culture finds itself—as a “languaging living 
system,’ in the words of Maturana and Varela.” Rather than a matter 
of “false consciousness,’ therefore, as Marx’s parallel concept of ideol- 
ogy would imply,”4 what is normally imperative to each culture-as-a- 
living-system is that it know its reality adaptively, 7.¢., in ways that can 
best orient the collective behaviors of its subjects and thereby best en- 
able its own replication as such a system, together with its mode of 
subjectivity (the I) and of conspecificity (the We). 

The mainstream geography of the feudal-Christian order of Latin 
Europe before the voyages of the Portuguese and Columbus can 
therefore be recognized as a specific instance of the mode of adaptive 
truth: of what has been defined in other terms as “knowledge of cate- 
gories” rather than “knowledge of the world as it is.””° Its aim, rather 
than acquiring truth-in-itself, was successfully motivating the behav- 
iors of its feudal-Christian subjects in order to ensure its well-being 
and replication as an order. Premises such as a nonhomogeneous earth 
divided between a habitable realm within God’s redemptive grace and 
an uninhabitable realm outside it would therefore have been essential 
to the mode of adaptive truth. So would the premise of a universe di- 
vided between a celestial realm (as the analogy of the redeemed Spirit) 
moving in perfect circular motion and the nonmoving, degraded, and 
“fallen” realm of the terrestrial (as the analogy of the fallen flesh). 

The feudal mode of the subject of Latin-Christian Europe would 
have normally known and classified its physical environment in this 
way. Such knowledge provided an analogical system onto which the 
status-organizing principle of feudal caste had been mapped (based on 
the premise of an ontological difference of substance between noble/ 
nonnoble hereditary lines of descent, as well as between the “spiritual” 
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line of descent of the Clergy and the fleshly line of the Laity). The so- 
cial order was thereby absolutized by being represented as divinely 
preordained as the order of the physical universe itself. 

This is why, as Kurt Hubner points out, the conceptual break- 
through of Copernicus in astronomy cannot be understood outside 
the “general upheaval” of Renaissance humanism and the rise of the 
new historico-system-ensemble of the modern state, which displaced 
the earlier feudal order.”° Nor can the voyages of Columbus, because 
it was only in the context of the modern state’s rise and its new goals 
of territorial conquest, trade, and colonization that Columbus would 
be enabled to realize his ambitions to acquire wealth and_ social 
status.”” Indeed, as Daniel Boorstin has emphasized, the voyages of 
the Portuguese and Columbus were dispatched and partly financed by 
the emergent monarchies of Portugal and Spain within the dynamics 
of their newly postfeudal worldview and global expansionary thrust. 

What Pirsig defined as Columbus’ “root expansion of thought’— 
based on the counterpremise that God could indeed have placed lands 
in the Western hemisphere and that therefore “all seas are navigable”— 
was therefore, like Copernicus’ hypothesis of an earth that moved, 
part of the sequence of counterthinking by which the intelligentsia of 
Western Europe would deconstruct the earlier feudal order’s adaptive 
knowledge of its physical environment (of the ordo naturae) as the 
regime of truth that had legitimated its structuring hierarchies, and re- 
place it with the gradually more veridical, because self-correcting, 
findings of the physical sciences. 

From the end of the eighteenth century onward, a parallel social 
and intellectual upheaval took place in which a new intelligentsia dis- 


placed the classical episteme or “regime of truth” sustaining the hege-. 


mony of the landed gentry and put in place the new epistemological 
order that we have inherited. In a continuation of this transformation, 
Darwin effected a profound rupture from the adaptive truth of the 
earlier episteme’s discipline of natural history by his challenge to the 
hegemonic premise of the divinely designed “origin of the species” 78 
His counterpremise of the origin of species in the process of bio- 
evolutionary Natural Selection opened the frontier of the biological 
sciences and made possible our now increasingly veridical rather than 
adaptive knowledge of the bio-organic level of reality. 

The paradox here, however, was that the intellectual revolution of 
the Renaissance opened the route to the physical sciences at the same 
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time that the adaptive truth generated from its newly reinvented con- 
ception of the human had inscribed two categories—those of the in- 


- dios and negros as religio-cultural groups—as its Human Others (in the 


reoccupied place of the Untrue Idolator Other to the True Christian 
Self) and subjugated their population groups to their liminal roles. 
The Darwinian revolution operated in the same way. On the one 
hand, it opened the route to the biological sciences; on the other, by 
reenacting the Cartesian fallacy of the “definitive morality” (that is, the 
premise that scientific knowledge of physical or biological reality 
could be taken as a guide to what human behaviors should be), it 
made possible the new mode of adaptive truth that should more prop- 
erly be defined as metaphysical (rather than social) Darwinism.”? 

In the logic of this mode of adaptive truth, the reductionist con- 
ception of the human on the model of a natural organism (and 
thereby, in Frantz Fanon’s terms, on the model of the purely ontoge- 
netic rather than the ontogenetic and sociogenetic human being), 
now called for the reinscription of Man and its Human Others in new 
terms.®° The physical referent of the idea of Otherness to Man would 
come to be the ostensibly bio-evolutionarily dysselected peoples of 
African and Afro-mixed descent®! and the human hereditary variation 
that they embodied, with all other non-White categories being onto- 
logically evaluated according to their degrees of nearness to or dis- 
tance from its signifier status as the ultimate marker of genetic non- 
being. From that point the color line became a new notion of order 
replacing the habitable/uninhabitable and celestial/terrestrial lines and 
based on the idea of degrees of genetic perfection from the peoples of 
African hereditary descent to those of European descent, with all 
“non-White” or native groups in between. Its logic was meticulously 
enacted in the layout of the White City of the World’s Fair, in the in- 
terpretation of 14.92, and in the overall mode of adaptive truth or or- 
der of consciousness to which the color line’s “space of otherness” and 
foundational debt of meaning gave and still give rise. 

As the biologists Riedl and Kaspar point out in their book Biology 
of Knowledge, the human conscious cognitive powers (to which we 
give the name “mind”) are only the most recent superstructures in a 
continuum of cognitive processes contemporaneous with the emer- 
gence of life itself. In consequence, “as the least refined and tested 
against the real world” and the most at risk for error, these cognitive 
powers have won their “true victory” only by instituting the natural 
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sciences.8? This ongoing and gradual securing of the autonomy of hu- 
man knowledge of the physical and, after Darwin, biological or or- 
ganic levels of reality has not been repeated with respect to our still 
adaptive knowledge of our culturally instituted social realities, how- 
ever. At the level of the ordo verborum, no such autonomy has as yet 
been won. It is in the gap or fissure of this cognitive imbalance, I pro- 
pose here, that the explanatory key to the Janus face of the Event of 
1492 is to be found. 

The 1492 paradox of glorious achievement and human cognitive 
emancipation on the one hand and genocidal extinction and human 
subjugation on the other can be identified therefore as resulting from 
the partial and incomplete nature of the victory set in motion by the 
“root expansion of thought” expressed by the voyages of the Por- 
tuguese and Columbus. This epistemological interpretation enables us 
to interpret the Event of 1492 and its aftermath within the vaster his- 
tory of our ongoing struggle to secure our autonomy of cognition as a 
species at all three levels of the reality in which we find ourselves— 
physical, biological, and cultural.8? Such an interpretation also enables 
us to reinterpret the empirical data put forward, by both celebrants 
and dissidents, in defense of their respective theses, “glorious achieve- 
ment” and “genocidal extinction,” as data attesting to the dangers in- 
herent in the cognitive imbalance that has resulted from the incom- 
plete nature of what Riedl and Kaspar call the “victory of the natural 
sciences.” In our own case, too, it continues to ‘be the incomplete na- 
ture of the victory by which we have secured our cognitive autonomy 
only with respect to the first two levels that underlie the contrast be- 
tween the everyday technological miracles of our contemporary order 
and the tragic impasse identified by Skinner that we cited earlier. 

This cognitive imbalance thus persists between our knowledge of 
our present global social reality in terms of the ordo verborum, ex- 
pressed in “public language,” and the knowledge of the ordo naturae, 
as elaborated by the “separate language” of the natural sciences. The 
historian J.G.A. Pocock defines the disciplines of the humanities and 
social sciences as the “public language” modes of knowledge, in which 
the scholar “is assumed to be thinking as a member . . . of the political 
community itself and therefore to be speaking a specialized variation” 
of the public language by means of whose intercommunicating discur- 
sive acts the community institutes and self-organizes itself as a com- 
munity.®4 
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R. S. Crane, in his book The Idea of the Humanities, identifies the 
origins of this imbalance, pointing out that at a crucial moment in the 


-early seventeenth century, Descartes conceptually closed off an open- 


ing to knowledge in the humanities that paralleled the opening to the 
natural sciences, designating a path that was not to be taken. While 
conceding recognition to the “grace of fables that stir the mind) 
Descartes dismissed the “study of letters” as unable to provide any cer- 
tain reliable knowledge of the type that could be had from the study 
of “natural philosophy” on the basis of his proposed new method. 
Only this latter, he insisted—and not the study of letters, as the origi- 
nal humanists had hoped—held the promise of opening humankind 
onto a future in which it could become the “lord and possessor” of a 
nature now represented as the res extensa [extended matter] Other to 
the res cogitans [thinking substance] of the human mind.®° 

The proposal here is that we effect a Derridean inversion in order 
to direct our attention to the “study of letters,” on the basis of the 
counterhypothesis that only such a study can provide us with any cer- 
tain and reliable knowledge of the laws that govern our human pur- 
poses, goals, and behaviors. The study of letters must therefore be 
reinvented in new terms that can enable it to take as its object not only 
literature but, more comprehensively, the ordo verborum or orders of 
discourse, whose processes of intertextualization institute all human 
forms of life.8” In this context, “fables” whose grace “stirs the mind? 
and the ordo verborum to which they belong, can be seen as insepa- 
rable from the functioning of our orders of consciousness, of what 
Jonathan Miller calls their “vernacular languages of belief and de- 
sire” 88 The further proposal here is that it is precisely these languages, 
and the artificial motivation schemas that they enact, that are the 
causal source of our human behaviors; that they function in a lawlike 
manner as the analogue of the genetic motivation systems specific to 
purely organic life, but verbally mediated at the level of human forms 
of life. It is therefore only by means of a transcultural order of knowl- 
edge with respect to the processes of functioning of our “founding 
fables? their cosmogonic or Origin Narratives and related “legends of 
descent” that we can grasp the nature of the autonomous laws of cul- 
ture that govern our behaviors.®? 

Skinner dismissed the idea of what he defined as the “explanatory 
fiction of the mind” having anything to do with our human behaviors. 
Such behaviors, he argued, were always only the responses to the re- 
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ward/punishment system of the social environment.” Yet as J. F. 
Danielli has pointed out, it is only through the ability of our order’s 
discourse and systems of meaning to activate and thereby set the terms 
of functioning of the internal opiate (endorphin/beta-endorphin) re- 
ward and punishment system of the brain that the ensemble of behav- 
iors enacting each human order as a socially cohering “form of life” 
can be stably induced.” If this is so, and if, as David Bohm has further 
proposed, meaning is being, in that meaning (the ordo verborum) di- 
rectly affects matter (the physiological processes of the body and neu- 
rological processes of the brain, 2.¢., the ordo naturae), how does this 
“affecting” come about in the case of our human behaviors??? 

Richard Waswo argues that we “tell ourselves stories” and these 
stories tell us what to look for and how to act, with their modes of 
emplotment setting limits on the range of our possible behaviors: “We 
act as the past—the gods—tell us how to act but the gods are 
fictions. . . . The stories that we tell ourselves to order the past in turn 
cause everything.”°? How can we make these “fables that stir the 
mind” subject to a new order of knowledge parallel to the natural sci- 
ences as a separate language, yet different from them as well?°4 Must 
we not reinvent Descartes’ contemptuously dismissed study of letters 
as the study of the ordo verborum, and as such the only royal route to 
reliable knowledge of our orders of consciousness, their vernacular 
languages of belief and desire and thereby of our human behaviors? 
Physicist Heinz Pagels suggests that such a reinvented study of letters 
would have to be based on the erasing of the barrier between the 
natural sciences and the humanities, as the condition of making our 
“narratively constructed worlds and their orders of feeling and belief” 
subject to “scientific description in a new way”9> 

However, it is the Négritude poet Aimé Césaire, writing in 1946 
from the dually liminal position of a Black Martinican and a man of 
letters, who most precisely coined the term for our rethinking of the 
study of letters and thereby defined the task that confronts us in the 
wake of the general, if hitherto aborted, intellectual challenge of 
the sixties. We need now, Césaire argued, to complete our present 
“half-starved science” (as the partial “true victory” to which the voy- 
ages of the Portuguese and Columbus and the “general upheaval” of 
the Renaissance had given birth) with a new science of the word, one 
which, by its very terms, revalorizes the human beyond the biocentric 
and reductionist conception of our present founding “fable.” “More 
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and more}? Césaire wrote, “the word promises to be an algebraic 
equation that makes the world intelligible. Just as the new Cartesian 


‘algebra permitted the construction of theoretical physics, so too an 


original handling of the word can make possible at any moment a new 
theoretical and heedless science that poetry could already give an ap- 
proximate notion of. Then the time will come again when the study of 
the word will condition the study of nature. But at this yuncture we 


are still in the shadows” ®® 
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Beyond the Word of Man: Glissant and the New Discourse 


of the Antilles 


By SYLVIA WYNTER INTRODUCTION TO THE AR- 

GUMENT. During his 

childhood years 1940-44, 
Edouard Glissant, like all residents of the French 
colonial island of Martinique, found himself in a lived 
situation of double blockade. Outside, the United 
States fleet blockaded the ships of Vichy France. 
Internally, not only did the presence of the navy and 
the naval authority of Vichy France as the cause of 
the U.S. blockade lead to a lack of food on the export- 
import outpost that was the island, but incidents of 
direct racism inflicted by the French sailors, as colo- 
nial occupiers, led also to an intensified sense of 
dispossession on the part of the islanders. This sec- 
ond effect was one that was common to all the still 
colonialized population groups of the Caribbean is- 
lands, whether Francophone, Anglophone, or Dutch- 
speaking, since it was based on the common exclu- 
sion from all powers of decision-making with respect 
to our fate in the context of the global conflagration of 
World War II, and therefore to the recognition that 
to be a colonial was precisely to be excluded from all 
autonomous processes of decision-making with re- 
spect to one’s fate as a collectivity. 

There was a specificity, however—to touch here on 
one of the major motifs of Glissant’s discourse—to the 
situation of Martinique, as distinct, for example, from 
my own parallel childhood experience in the then 
British colonial island of Jamaica. The population of 
Martinique found itself, willy-nilly, on the side of a 
France which, having had to accept German domina- 
tion, was now both an ally to and a neocolony of a 
Germany determined to found the empire of its 
Thousand-Year Reich on European “natives” in place 
of the series of primary non-European “natives” on 
whose subordination France, like several other Eu- 
ropean nation-states, had built hers. ; 

Although on the one hand for British colonies such 
as Jamaica, however helpless to control events, there 
was a strong sense among the population as a whole 
that under all the British propaganda there was in- 
deed a core truth which impelled their allegiances, 
this was not to be so in Martinique. The core truth in 
our case was that the delirium of the Nazi system of 
thought, which was based on the taking to a logical 
extreme of the social Darwinist discourse of “race” 
that had been put in place in the nineteenth century 
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The imprisoned source of the Lézarde, guarded by 
thick walls, surrounded by marble tiles, like an idol 
bedecked with ornaments. 


Edouard Glissant, The Ripening 


as the legitimating “magical thought” of that century’s 
industrial mode of colonialism, would now have to be 
fought by colonized and colonizers alike. We there- 
fore had the assurance, during the years 1940-44, 
that we were, as British subjects, on the side of the 
“good guys,” on the side of an opening rather than a 
regressive dynamics of historical and cultural change. 

The situation of Martinique differed not only in the 
accidental sense of finding itself subordinated to col- 
laborationist rather than to Resistance France, but 
also in a structural-existential sense; for the dual 
processes of intellectual and social assimilation spe- 
cific to the Catholic French model of colonization 
were already firmly in place in Martinique as distinct . 
from the antithetical processes of intellectual assimi- 
lation but of social exclusion and economic marginal- 
ization which defined the Protestant British model of 
dominance and subordination specific to the situation 
of a British colony such as Jamaica. 

As a result of these differing models, if a series of 
widespread social and economic revolts rocked the 
Anglophone colonies from 1935 onward in the wake 
of the 1929 economic crash, and if this struggle would 
lead in Jamaica, for example, to the introduction of 
limited self-government on the basis of adult suffrage 
in 1944 and then to formal political independence in 
1962, the script of the schema would be different in 
Martinique, as Glissant reveals in his 1981 essay, Le 
discours antillais (Eng. Caribbean Discourse).1 There 
the social unrest and psychological awakening of the 
war and the postwar years led to the French model 
solution, that of departmentalization, whereby Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana were made 
into departments of France and into extensions of the 
French nation overseas.2 In the 1970s, as Glissant 
points out in his chronology of Martinican history 
from an Antillean perspective, this assimilation would 
be extended to all areas of economic life. Whatever 
the increase in “metropolitan privileges” Martinique 
would enjoy, there would be a decrease in the central 
privilege of all, that of autonomous input into the 
processes of decision-making by the collectivity in its 
own name. 

THE ARGUMENT. I have given this brief overview 
in order to introduce the existential ground from 
which the root metaphor that is central to Glissant’s 
oeuvre, whatever the genre—poetry, fiction, drama, 
or prose works such as L’intention poétique or Le 
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discours antillais, which defies generic classification.3 
This metaphor is that of blocking. Its referent is the 
series of empirical obstacles impeding the Antilles’ 
realization of the full potential of what Glissant de- 
fines as “Antilleanity.” Glissant sees this blocking at a 
fundamental level, in the case of both Martinique and 
the Francophone Caribbean in general, as the effect 
of the French model of assimilation. Since such a 
modei, although it saves Martinicans from the eco- 
nomic fate of the boat people of independent Haiti, 
who are turned back almost every day now by the 
U.S. Coast Guard as they seek to escape in their 
unseaworthy boats from the inferno of economic mis- 
ery to which contemporary Haiti is “condemned,”4 
nevertheless imprisons Martinicans in a specific 
mode of subordination for which there can be no 
words within the analogic of our present governing 
order of discourse and its related episteme or global 
order of knowledge. 

Beverley Ormerod entitled her essay on Glissant’s 
1958 novel La Lézarde (Eng. The Ripening) “The 
Freeing of the Waters: Edouard Glissant’s The Ripen- 
ing.” Pointing out that Glissant had dedicated one of 
his latest volumes of poetry, Boises, to “every coun- 
try which is diverted from its course and suffers the 
failing of the waters” and that one of the final poems 
in that collection had concluded with a call to “retrace 
the dried water course, and descend into many ab- 
sences, to wind along the place of our rebirth, black 
in the rock,” Ormerod shows us how this imperative 
call and the existential reality of psychocultural 
“blockade” against which it protests refer us to “the 
major themes in Glissant’s work.” 

These major themes—namely, the “need to recap- 
ture but also to transcend a vanished unrecorded 
history,” and “the struggle to preserve a sense of 
cultural identity in the face of metropolitan French 
policies that discourage and inhibit the flow of a 
specifically Caribbean tradition” in Martinique—are 
themselves instituted on the basis of the root meta- 
phor and tropic matrix of blocking/blockage. This root 
metaphor, although already part of what Michael 
Dash calls “the symbolic patterns” laid down in Glis- 
sant’s early volumes of poetry from 1953-55,5 was to 
be fully developed in his 1958 novel La Lézarde. One 
could argue that this metaphor is the novel, explain- 
ing why, as Ormerod points out, it is as “bare of 
everyday domestic detail as a classical French trag- 
edy,” since its main concern is “the intellectual and 
emotional development of the characters and the 
growth of their sense of commitment to the land”6 
against all the obstacles placed in the way of such 
commitment. 

The metaphor of blocking as the rhetorical strategy 
of La Lézarde’s psychocultural imperative is ex- 
pressed at the level of the novel’s character system in 
the blocking figure or “villain” Garin. The latter’s 
mimetic ideal of power, based on private ownership 
and therefore on the autarchy of decision-making 
which it enables, leads him to build his house, the 
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House of the Spring, over the source of the Lézarde 
River. Although Thaél, as the Maroon hero and a 
descendant of those African slaves who had fled to the 
mountains in repudiation of the plantation system of 
the lowlands, brings about Garin’s death, the process 
of blocking will be revealed to be, in the trajectory of 
Glissant’s later works, the industrial process itself—in 
other words, the industrial model of human auto- 
domestication. 

In this context I should note that the term Maroon, 
which was and is used throughout the Caribbean and 
the Americas to designate the runaway African slaves 
who took to the mountains in order to escape enslave- 
ment and to reestablish the ancestral cultures of 
Africa in syncretic variants there, is derived originally 
from the Spanish word cimarrén: that is, the non- 
tamed, nondomesticated animal. The figure of the 
Maroon as the nonassimilated Antillean will therefore 
be central to Glissant’s oeuvre,’ to its inscription of 
the “antithetical values” between the rebellious, “non- 
domesticated” mountains, based on the ancestral Afri- 
can cultural model, and those of the “tamed land- 
scape of the lowlands,”® based first on the model of 
the plantation, then on that of contemporary France—a 
model which, I hope to show, is itself instituted for 
both the French and the Martinicans by the Word of 
“Man” and its related order of discourse. 

A shift will therefore take place in Glissant’s work 
in which the blocked symbol of the river’s source in 
the 1958 novel, and the imperative to which its plot 
line urges us, that of the freeing of the river from its 
imprisonment in Garin’s House of the Spring, is 
necessarily transformed. If, in the 1958 novel, the 
Lézarde River provides the central millennial meta- 
phor of hope and liberation (since it is the image of 
this river which links the mountain, as “the reposi- 
tory of Maroon memories,” with “the unfettered sea” 
and therefore links the tradition of the Maroon repu- 
diation of the plantation to a new future whose syn- 
thesis transcends both that gesture of refusal of, and 
the plantation slaves’ submission to, the course of 
modern history), in Glissant’s later work this mode of 
millennial hope is shown to be as “dried up” as the 
actual Lézarde River that had provided its founding 
aniulogy. If, however, that earlier river of Glissant’s 
ck dhood, which with “the mud swirling up from its 
bed and the logs across it singing a chaotically savage 
song . . . calling out for a life” and “exultantly free” 
had been the analogue, in the natural order, of the 
uprising of a “people in revolt” setting out to claim 
autonomy over the circumstances which controlled 
its life, had now been reduced to a gutter in the 
relentless process of the shantytown urbanization 
defining the systemic “Third World” peripheries, this 
drying up of both river and revolt had led to the 
paradoxical emergence of a new mode of revolt, one 
which will be specific to the historico-existential situ- 
ation of the Antilles. 


This new mode of revolt is one against the very 
roots of our present mode of “conventional reason” 
and therefore of the order of discourse and of its 
Word of Man, which now serves as, in Pocock’s 
terms, the nonquestionable “paradigm of value and 
authority”® from which our present order of knowl- 
edge (episteme) and its disciplining discourses are, in 
rule-governed fashion, generated. Glissant’s dis- 
course is, I shall propose, an instituting act of this 
new mode of revolt. As such, it takes part in a new 
uprising, together with the line of intellectual filiation 
specific to Martinique, from Aimé Césaire’s founding 
Negritude poem Cahier d’un retour au pays natal 
(1939; Eng. Return to My Native Land) to Frantz 
Fanon’s epistemological break effected in Peau noire, 
masques blancs (1952; Eng. Black Skin, White Masks), 
as well as with the new postcolonial discourse of other 
writers from the ex-slave Caribbean islands such as 
George Lamming (whose classic novel In the Castle 
of My Skin was published in 1953), and also with the 
post-1960s work of Maryse Condé.1° 

I want to propose here that this uprising is directed 
not only at our present order of discourse and at its 
founding Word of Man, as the Word of the human 
conceptualized as a selected being and natural orga- 
nism, but also at the tradition of discourse to which 
its specific discourse of man belongs: that is, at the 
tradition on whose basis, from 1512 onward, Western 
Europe was to effect the first stage in the seculariza- 
tion of human existence in the context of its own 
global expansion and to lay the basis of the plantation 
structure out of which the contemporary societies of 
Glissant’s Antilles, as well as the specificity of their 
Antilleanity, as he insists and reinsists, was to emerge. 
I want to propose further that we look at all the major 
themes of Glissant’s works as themes which cross-link 
and cross-resonate with each other from one work, 
one genre to another and as themes which constitute 
acts. I shall therefore define the following major 
themes of Glissant’s works as performative acts of 
countermeaning directed against the semantic char- 
ter!! or behavior-regulating program, instituted by 
our present order of discourse and therefore by its 
related order of rationality or mode of “conventional” 
or cultural “reason.” In this context the major themes 
of his work are instituted as a magma of themes 
generated from the tropic matrix of the metaphor of 
blocking, whose referent is that of the blocked/block- 
aded existential situation, at the level of the psyche of 
the Antillean human subject as well as of his or her 
empirical situation. 

Central to this magma, as Beverley Ormerod 
points out, is history, the theme of an Antillean 
history which, at present “relegated” to an “obscure” 
representation, must now be recovered in its fullness 
in order to reorient our behaviors in the present.!2 
Another theme is that of the psychic disorder and 
cultural malaise, both caused by the nihilated (néan- 
tisé) sense of identity of the population groups of the 
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Antilles who, finding themselves subordinated to the 
universal Word of Man and to the specific view of the 
past which its Word demands, are also necessarily 
subordinated to the empirics of the global reletion 
which the behavior-regulating signals of this Word 
and its story (history) necessarily bring into being.!° 
This theme of psychic disorder and cultural malaise 
will in turn be linked to that of the Relation, of its 
poetics and its politics, as well as the macrotheme 
which is centrally linked to that of the Relation: that 
of the ongoing “economic warfare” waged by the 
haves against the have-nots within the legitimating 
semantic charter of the Word of Man. This in tum 
will be linked to the theme of the consumerism, 
material and intellectual, imposed on the islands as 
places assigned for consumption rather than produc- 
tion in the global system, and to the theme of the 
devastation of entire peoples imprisoned in the roles 
assigned them by the “transcendental signified” of 
Man and by what Foucault calls its “true” discourse.!4 

Against the universel généralisant of the Word of 
Man (and its variants: Proletarian, Woman), the cen- 
tral countertheme that will be enacted again and 
again in Glissant’s work is that of the anti-Universal, 
the theme of the claim to specificity, of the claim to 
“rester au lieu” (the remaining-in-place) in the spe- 
cific oikumene of the Antilles, in the specificity of its 
“mode of the imaginary.” This countertheme of speci- 
ficity extends from the Antilles as an Other America 
to that of the Creole languages themselves, of their 
syntax, sound, and poetics of rhythm, and confronts 
their orality to the written nature of the “official 
languages,” to the specificity of the Antillean land- 
scape, of its nonorderly seasons as explosive as the 
flame tree and the poinciana. 

The major theme of a “transphysics” in which 
being is defined as l'’étant because it itself is defined 
by the fact that it relates (DA, 251) and is related— 
which is then linked to the theme of historical models 
of structuration as distinct from structure, with the 
latter an effect of the former—leads to the call for 
another kind of specificity, for a restructuring based 
on an endogenous Antillean “work upon itself,” able 
to lead to the putting in play of an autonomous social 
formation (DA, 93-95). Meanwhile, the call for a 
“transphysics” is linked in Glissant’s poetry and fic- 
tion to a poetics whose primary referent/topic is, 
rather than the subjective and intimate life of an 
individual, that of the blocked individuality and ful- 
fillment of a people, the Antilleans, of their realiza- 
tion as a new collectivity. Against the reality of a 
colonization of the cultural Imaginary so successful at 
the level of the assimilation of the psyche, of its 
mimesis of being, stands Glissant’s insistent proposal 
for the “taking charge of the Word” in order to 
develop the counterconcept of métissage so as to 
contest the representation of monofiliation, of Gene- 
sis (DA, 250),!5 of, in our terms, “Man.” It is this dual 
call for, and praxis of, “taking charge of the Word” 
that I have defined in my title as the New Discourse 
of the Antilles. 
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THESE THEMES-THAT-CONSTITUTE ACTS: ANTIL- 
LEANITY AND THE QUESTION OF BEING. As Glissant 
said of Fanon, that the latter with his adherence to 
the Algerian anticolonial revolution had passed over 
to the act, so I want to propose that with the perform- 
ative acts of countermeaning put into play by these 
cross-linking themes, all generated from the phenom- 
enological field of the root metaphor of blocking, 
Glissant has also “passed over to the act.” This act, 
however, as one impelled by the specific existential 
circumstances of the Antilles, is defined by a specific 
mode of uprising, sne which calls into question, 
rising up against, our present mode of being, of 
subjectivity, the Self. 

As long as the human subject, Heidegger pointed 
out, continued to conceptualize and experience itself 
as a created being, it would see no necessity to ask 
questions about being, about in effect our modes of 
human beingness. After Darwin’s Origin of Species 
and Descent of Man, however, the universal model of 
being that had been projected by Western Europe 
from 1512 onward was displaced from that of the 
human as a created rational being (that is, of the 
human species as divinely created to be separate 
from all other organic species by its rational nature) to 
that of the human as a selected being. In this new 
representation, in which the human as an evolu- 
tionari!y selected natural organism now differed from 
other forms of organic life only by the fact that it 
created “culture,” the same phenomenon would oc- 
cur, since the pseudoscientific concept of the human 
as an evolutionariiy selected being would also func- 
tion to block off any questions about being—about, 
that is, how as humans we attain to human beingness 
and do so now in a profane or secular rather than 
sacred modality. 

If Foucault was to raise the question of the histori- 
cal and therefore relative nature of our modes of 
subjectivity in the wake of the 1968 cultural revolts in 
France,}6 this question had been first raised poetical- 
ly rather than conceptually by Aimé Césaire in his 
Cahier. In the wake of World War II the question 
was again raised by Fanon and Glissant as well as by 
writers like George Lamming of the English-speaking 
Caribbean. However, the question of subjectivity 
had been impeiled, in their earlier case, unlike that 
of Foucalt, by a recognition specific to the Antilles. 
This was that of the Abject Otherness of the majority 
of Antilleans, as the descendants of pure or “mixed- 
race’ Africans (and therefore as Negroes), to the Self 
of Man and its instituted mode of subjectivity/sub- 
ject, conceptualized as a selected being and purely 
natural organism. 

The recognition here was therefore psychoexisten- 
tial, that of the need to reject one’s own physiog- 
nomic Being in order to attain to the Ideal Self or 
optimal model of the subject, in order to attain to the 
universal of “Man.” It was this awareness that was to 
be the basis of the challenge later mounted by Antil- 
lean writers both to our own mimeticism of being, at 
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the level of the individual subject, as defined by 
Fanon in Black Skin, White Masks, as well as to our 
cultural and intellectual mimeticism, as explored and 
called in question by the discourse of Glissant as well 
as by the overall post-1945 discourse of the ex-slave 
and ex-colonial Caribbean. As a result, the new syn- 
thesis which this discourse seeks was to be based on a 
“changed quality of consciousness” impelled by the 
imperative of a “perspective of struggle” sited on the 
new terrain of being, of modes of subjectivity. This 
new terrain and perspective was to define the Anti- 
lean educated elite, opening them/us onto the possi- 
bility of a new intellectual front, outside the orthodox 
“frents” of Marxism, liberal nationalism, and femi- 
nism.17 

Glissant points out that although the popular 
groups of the Antilles have waged their struggles 
persistently throughout Caribbean history, the same 
has not been true generally of the educated elite. If 
we make use of Foucault's distinction between an 
intelligentsia that defines itself as the bearer of a 
“just-and-true-for-all’” truth and the “specific intellec- 
tual” as one who works not in the name of a univer- 
sal—i.e., liberal nationalism, Marxism, and/or femi- 
nism—but rather as on the terrain and in the mode of 
struggle provided by the existential conditions of her 
or his life to which she or he bears witness, with 
these conditions defining the specific nature of what 
that intellectual struggle must be,!8 it is clear that it 
is only where the terrain of struggle has been that of 
being that the Antillean intellectuals have reenacted 
the empirical struggles of the popular forces at the 
level of ideas and of imaginative discourse. 

In this context the terrain specific to Glissant’s 
“educated elite” can be seen as that of the struggle 
over which “order of discourse” (the ordo verborum) 
is to provide the system of meanings through whose 
mechanism our collective behaviors are to be regu- 
lated, over which magma of meanings, therefore, and 
their transformatively generated signaling systems is 
to be instituted so as to trigger those identifiable 
patterns of electrochemical activity in the hedonic 
reward/punishment centers of the brain, by means of 
which, I want to further propose, our human behav- 
iors are culturally induced and regulated! and our 
models of being (or modes of l’étant) thereby insti- 
tuted; the struggle, therefore, over which behavior- 
regulating order of discourse and related mode of the 
subject it is to be, whether one which continues to 
impose a situationally blocked destiny upon the peo- 
ples of the Antilles, or a new one to be consciously 
put in place as capable of enabling the liberation of 
the majority of peoples of the Antilles from their 
enforced role of Other to the Self, their role of 
abjectly embodying the hypher-sign by means of 
whose antonymic trigger alone our collective desire 
for being on the mimetic model of our present mode 
of optimal being, Man, can continue to be dynam- 
ically and stably induced. 

The history of the Antilles from its post-Columbus 
origins, which Glissant urges us to retrace, to rein- 


terpret, has been nothing less than the struggle 
against this imposed role, that of the lack of being to 
the first secular models of being in human history. 
“You suddenly understood,” Glissant wrote in The 
Ripening, “that this entire history had been nothing 
but a fierce collective effort to escape the mean 
destiny that had been imposed on this world, the 
petty provincialism that overwhelmed this country, 
as well as feelings of shame and self-disgust. A su- 
preme effort to identify with the flame tree, the 
terrible silk-cotton tree, the shimmering sand bar. 
. .. And you realized . . . that they would no longer 
tolerate (neither you nor the people) being twisted in 
a vice, the marks of humiliation. But that also, in this 
sudden wave of freedom that is suddenly realized, a 
dark, flaming eruption, reality was already perceived 
in a new way” (R, 168-69). 

TO PERCEIVE REALITY IN A NEW WAY: FROM A LOSS 
OF TRUST IN PHYSICAL NATURE TO A LOSS OF TRUST 
IN OUR MODES OF SUBJECTIVITY, OF BEING. Cé- 
saire’s Cahier, with its calling in question of this 
Ontological Lack role, had emerged in the same 
historical landscape as that of the Harlem Renais- 
sance and Langston Hughes as well as that of the 
Cuban author Nicolas Guillén’s son poems. As Hughes 
had brought the form of the blues, of jazz (of Glis- 
sant’s oral), into the written poetry, Guillén had not 
only brought the Afro-Cuban musical form of the son 
and its drum poetics into written Spanish poetry but 
had also, with his negro bembon (thick-lipped Negro) 
thematics—“Why do you get so angry?” one son 
runs, “when they call you negro bembén? When you 
have a most beautiful face, and Caridad [your wo- 
man] loves you and gives you everything?”2°—iron- 
ically brought out into the open the imposed role of 
Physiognomic Other that the black was made to play 
in the Greek Ideal esthetics of the post-Enlighten- 
ment bourgeoisie.2! Whereas Césaire’s Cahier, with 
its symbolic inversion of the “sacral” metaphysics of 
blanchitude, was the founding counterdiscourse of 
the Antilles, the later discourses of Fanon and Glis- 
sant were the continuation of the act of poetic upris- 
ing against the role imposed on the black population 
groups of the New World as the embodied bearers of 
Ontological Lack to the secular model of being, Man, 
as the negative conceptual Other term to its institut- 
ing Word. 

I use the term Word here in a special sense. Julia 
Kristeva has pointed out that the epochal mutation of 
Christianity lay in the fact that it summed up and 
conceptualized all the earlier ritual representations of 
the Abject, or modes of Otherness from which one 
had to separate oneself aversively if one were to 
realize being as it was optimally represented, and had 
done so in the symbolic concept of Original Sin.2* As 
a result, the Ontological Lack or absence from “true” 
being, as one made applicable to all mankind, was 
now represented as having been brought into the 
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world by the event of Adam’s act of disobedience or 
Fall, within the narrative schema of the Genesis 
origin text. With this shift, all humans were now 
made the recipient of this Adamic negative inheri- 
tance and were therefore bearers of this universal 
mode of the Abject. Redemption from this legacy, for 
the layman, could only be obtained through the ritual 
processes of baptism into orthodox feudal-Christian 
identity. Because the original ritual construct of the 
Abject or of Pariah Otherness had been translated 
into the concept of Ontological Lack, the order of 
knowledge of scholastic theology had been elabo- 
rated, as the Word of the Christian, upon the a priori 
premise of an Ontological Lack of being as that of 
human enslavement to Original Sin. Since the con- 
cept of enslavement to Original Sin was embodied in 
the social category of the prebaptismal Laity or lay 
intelligentsia, whereas that of the “redeemed Chris- 
tian” was embodied in the category of the celibate 
Clergy (whose procreation was that of Spirit rather 
than in that of the “fallen flesh” of Adam’s heirs), the 
empirical binary Clergy/Laity categories of the feu- 
dal-Christian order had “verified” the conceptual cat- 
egories of scholastic theology before the challenge of 
humanism and the rise of our present “lay” orders of 
knowledge or studia humanitatis. 

However, with the political and cultural revolution 
of humanism, and the establishment of the monarchi- 
cal state on the basis of the new Machiavellian dis- 
course of civic humanism, the concept of the Abject 
as that of Adamic enslavement to Original Sin was 
transferred to that of potential human enslavement to 
its own lower sensory nature. In place of the Laity, 
the new hybridly secular and religious mode of On- 
tological Lack was now embodied, outside Europe, in 
the binary opposition between the European settlers 
and the New World peoples (indios) and enslaved 
peoples of Africa (Negroes). Inside Europe itself it 
would come to be embodied in the oppositional 
categories of the Sane (rational nature) and the now 
asylum-interned, the Mad (as Foucault has traced), 
together with the categories of the jobless and the 
poor, now coclassified with the Mad as the embodi- 
ment of irrational sensory nature. A shift had there- 
fore been effected from the Word of the Christian to . 
that of rational-nature Man. 

Humans, as Peter Winch points out, never live 
merely animate lives.23 Rather, we live our lives 
according to the regulatory representations of that 
which constitutes symbolic life and of that which 
constitutes its Lack, its mode of symbolic death. 
Group categories, whether that of the Laity or that of 
the indio/Negro/Mad, who embody the Ontological 
Lack are therefore the signifier of symbolic “death” 
within the conceptualization of optimal being specific 
to each order, whereas, as in the case of Original Sin, 
the construct which embodies the Lack of Being 
everywhere serves as a nonquestionable paradigm of 
value and authority on which each culture’s order of 
rationality or mode of conventional reason is then 
rigorously and objectively elaborated. 
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At the end of the eighteenth and during the nine- 
teenth century the construct of an atavistic, genet- 
ically dysselected Lack of normal human nature took 
the now purely secular place both of Original Sin and 
of the earlier hybridly religio-secular construct of 
Sensory Nature. The new Lack was now concep- 
tualized as that of a lack of racial “normalcy” and was 
embodied in the recently freed Black/Africoid popu- 
lation, who now took the place of the prebaptismal 
Laity as conceptual Other, as the embodiment, that 
is, of the “dysgenic human subject” in place of the 
“fallen natural man” of the feudal-Christian schema. 
The negative inheritance was no longer from Adam in 
Genesis, but rather from, ostensibly, the processes of 
natural dysselection, within the new secular-origin 
text of evolution. 

In place of the pre-baptized Laity or “fallen natural 
man” it was the Nigger as atavistic human that now 
had to be aversely withdrawn from as the condition of 
realizing being according to the criteria of the purely 
secular and therefore first nonsupernaturally guaran- 
teed model of being in human history. The new order 
of “true” discourse and of knowledge would be as 
elaborated on the premise of Ontological Lack as that 
of dysgenic atavistic human nature as earlier that of 
the feudal order had been elaborated on the premise 
of Original Sin and that of the monarchical and 
landed gentry’s on the premise of sensory nature. 

Foucault has traced the discursive processes by 
means of which our present model of being, Man, 
was instituted on the represented analogy of a natural 
organism at the same time as the disciplinary dis- 
courses of our presert order of knowledge that were 
to institute it as such, was enabled to displace those of 
the earlier classical episteme and its partly secular, 
partly religious model of being. The latter model had 
been grounded on the premise that the hierarchies of 
its social order had been as divinely ordered as the 
chain of being of the natural order, which was itself 
believed to be based on an ascending ladder of the 
organic species, each of which had been instituted, as 
a species, by divine fiat, so that once the ground of 
this analogy and the system of “true” discourse based 
upon it had crumbled in the wake of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species and the rise of the new discourse of 
evolutionary biology, the supernational “space of 
Otherness” inhabited by God could no longer serve 
to stabilize the representation of optimal being as that 
of the rational human defined by its divinely created 
rational nature. Instead, in the shift which now oc- 
curred from the representation of rational-being Man 
to that of Man on the model of a pure natural 
organism, a new “space of Otherness” term now took 
the place of that of God. This new term was that of 
“Race.” 

Wlad Godzich recently defined the role that all 
“spaces of Otherness” play with respect to the insti- 
tuting of human societies. He argued that “for a 
society to know itself” it “must know where its 
legitimacy lies,” that “furthermore it must have a 
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sense that its order is neither anarchic nor nonsensi- 
cal but must be . . . the realization of true order.” 
Even though “its intelligibility” may be a challenge to 
our limited cognitive means, it must pussess it in 
principle. “If all these conditions obtain,” he contin- 
ues, 


. .. order and change are both possible and the society is 
assured of continuity. But for that to occur, the founda- 
tional principles cannot be found in the society at large 
but must be located in a space of otherness that ensures 
that they remain beyond the reach of human desire and 
temptation. This space of otherness is either absolute or 
mediated through the institutions of the state. In other 
words the society carries a heavy burden of debt to this 
space of otherness; it owes its meaning, its organization, 
its capacity to act upon itself, and thus its ability to 
manage order and change. This is the foundational debt 
of meaning that pervades all institutions, including the 
academic disciplines.24 


The proposal I want to make here, in the context of 
Glissant’s differentiation of the concept of structura- 
tion from structure, is that as the feudal God was the 
supernatural “space of otherness” of the Christian 
and was, however remotely, still partly the guarantee 
of the human, defined as the owner of a “rational 
nature” which distinguished it as a category from 
organic species, the construct of Nigger as well as that 
of the non-European native now came to serve as the 
inversion of the divinely instituted realm of the su- 
pernatural and therefore as the extrasocietal source, 
“beyond the reach of human desire and temptation,” 
since both Nigger and native were now projected as 
being genetically, if no longer divinely, predeter- 
mined to be a mode of Lack defining an ostensibly 
evolutionarily determined mode of “normal” human 
being, Man. Both Nigger and its transformatively 
generated semanteme native now functioned at the 
level of empirical reality as the embodiment of the 
dysgenic Other, as “proof” therefore of the function- 
ing of an infranatural process of genetic selection as 
the new that-which-is-in-itself that guarantees the 
now purely secular model of the absolute subject in 
its bourgeois conceptualization. 

Glissant’s reconstitution of the hitherto repressed 
historical beginnings of the Antilles—that is, of the 
deportation of the ancestors of the majority peoples of 
the ex-slave polities from their originally autocentric 
model of being, their reduction to the status of pieza 
(i.e., of being so many units of extractable labor 
capacity),25 of their passage in chains across Colum- 
bus’s newly navigable ocean sea, with the slave trade 
(le Traité) coming to constitute the founding origin of 
today’s Antilles—places a new focus on the question 
of being, that of the Antilles as well as that of the 
human in general, for it was the slave trade, as a 
culture-specific origin, which posed the central di- 
lemma charted by Glissant in his fiction. This dilem- 
ma was that of the choice between the alternative 
thrust of marronaje, of Maroon identity, and of its 
defense of a still-autocentric tribal-lineage model of 
being secured by a retreat to the mountains and to 


the ancestral past, or that of the entrance into the 
mainstream flow of historical events only at the 
price—paid by the majority—of one’s submission to a 
new imposed and nihilated (néantisé) identity. 

Nevertheless, it was this second alternative that 
would lead to the psychic trauma from whose basis, 
paradoxically, the new discourse of the Antilles would 
be compelled to initiate its new acts of revolt, since 
whereas he had been the Other as slave before the 
abolition of slavery, now, after slavery, the Antillean 
found himself as colonial “native” and “Nigger,” insti- 
tuted as another mode of Otherness, as the Lack of 
the autonomous and absolute subject, Man. As a 
result, in order to realize optimal being according to 
the specifications of the rew model of being, the 
majority Antillean subject had, and has, to split itself 
so as not to coincide with itself. Like the layman of 
medieval-Christian Europe who could realize optimal 
being as a baptized, redeemed feudal-Christian sub- 
ject only through his or her autophobie aversion to 
prebaptismal being as the embodiment of “fallen 
natural humanity” enslaved to Original Sin, the Antil- 
lean subject had also to become reflexively auto- 
phobic to its own specific physiognomic being as the 
condition of its attaining to the middle-class model of 
desire, of being. 

The specificity of the problem particular and 
unique to the Antilles was and is therefore an existen- 
tial one, in that in order to attain to optimal being on 
the model of secular Man, to attain to being human, 
the Antillean subject had to be against not only the 
specificity of its own physiognomic being (Césaire, 
Fanon) and the specificity of its own Antillean kinship 
based on the “peculiarity of its own history” as the 
only people who had been denied human status 
(Césaire), but, as Glissant will further develop and 
extend, to the specificity of its own Creole language, 
of its own landscape and lived existential history, the 
specificity of that to which Glissant gives name, of its 
Antilleanity. It is the psychic costs of this contradic- 
tion which were protested against, in the acts of 
discursive revolt from Césaire to Glissant, that begins 
to insert a “new and changed quality of conscious- 
ness,” that of a new loss of trust which reenacts the 
earlier loss of trust that had led to the earlier revolt of 
the Laity and therefore to the rise of humanism, of 
the natural sciences, and the modern world system. 

In The Legitimacy of the Modern Age Hans Blu- 
menberg argues that both the post-fifteenth-century 
epistemological “leap” of Western Europe, which 
ushered in the Modern Age, and the rise of the 
natural sciences cannot be understood outside the 
“changed quality of consciousness” which had been 
initiated, inter alia, by the counterreaction to the 
nominalist currents of thought of high scholasticism. 
The latter’s Aristotelianized Unmover of God creat- 
ing only for the sake of His own glory had implied 
both that the physical world “is no longer reliably 
arranged in advance for man’s benefit” and that 
therefore “the truth about it was no longer at man’s 
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disposal.”26 Both Columbus and Copernicus, as rep- 
resentatives of the first Christian-humanist counter- 
reaction to this, had counterprojected the original 
Christian image of the caring-father-God in whose 
image man had been made: Columbus asserting that 
because God had made land for the salvation of souls, 
there had to be more land than water, there had to be 
imaginary islands like Antilia between Spain and 
India, if one sailed west;27 and Copernicus asserting 
that because the “world was intended” by God for 
man, the heavens could be dependably known pre- 
cisely because it had been “constructed on our behalf 
by the best and most trustworthy Master Builder of 
everything.’’28 

However, the second phase put into play by Des- 
cartes displaced the first phase of self-assertion with a 
more total one. Here the Cartesian’s discourse’s ac- 
ceptance of the nominalists’ destruction of trust in the 
providentiality of physical nature for man’s sake, as 
well as of their removal of “inherent purpose” from 
the cosmos, led both to its own consequent prohibi- 
tion of any “propositions in the natural sciences from 
a purpose that God or nature could have had in their 
production” and therefore inevitably to the develop- 
ment of a “new theoretical attitude.” In this new 
attitude, physical reality freed from an a priori an- 
thropocentrism could now be conceptualized as “hav- 
ing to be altered and produced in accordance with 
human purposes, to the extent [such a] reality proves 
to be inconsiderable for men” (DA, 209). — 

In our contemporary Antillean case the loss of trust 
has been that of any necessary providentiality for our 
sake of the always rhetorico-discursively instituted 
modes of being/subjectivity, and the modes of cultur- 
al reason, and imaginative discourse which sustains 
them, for our Antillean—for our human—sake. Mean- 
while, the new theoretical attitude here is that of the 
conceptualization of these modes of being/kmowing/ 
feeling, and the systems of meaning which induce 
and institute them, as modes that will now have “to 
be altered and produced in accordance” with our 
now-conscious purposes “to the extent that each such 
mode proves to be inconsiderate” for the full realiza- 
tion of the specific Antillean subject, of the concrete 
human subject. 

One of Glissant’s most telling distinctions is that 
with respect to the uniqueness of both the Antillean 
and the New World black situation, so that, whereas 
for the Indochinese or African subject the end of the 
colonial experience was the end of an interruption, 
this was not to be so in their case. Rather, because 
Antillean societies “did not pre-exist the colonial act, 
but were literally the creation of that act,” one cannot 
“speak of structures disturbed by colonialism, of tra- 
ditions that have been uprooted.” For the Indo- 
chinese and the African there could be a return, after 
independence, to the old ancestral bases of identity, 
on which to meet the challenge of coping with a 
contemporary reality, but this could not be so for the 
ex-slave polities of the Caribbean. Only the Maroon 
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in his or her mountain retreats, as exemplified by the 
Longoué family in Glissant’s fiction, remained to 
remind of what that ancestral mode of being, of 
subjectivity, had originally been. For the majority 
who had submitted to the “domestication” processes 
of the plantation order, however, and who had come 
to live their imposed identity, a unique psychoexis- 
tential situation had developed. Once freed from 
slavery, in order to realize being according to the 
specifications of the new mode of subjectivity, I had 
to experience my own Antillean-négre physiognomic 
features as an object of abjection, of aversive phe- 
nomenological loathing—as Other, therefore, to the 
made of the ego in which I had been conditioned, as 
Other to the I in which I thought, acted, had been 
“domesticated” to desire, dream. I had to become 
reflexively aversive to the specificity of my concrete 
being now made into the embodiment of the non- 
autonomous Nigger-Other, whose signifying negation 
alone made my mode of the conditioned ideal self 
experienceable at the level of affect. 

In the new governing code of “life” and “death” the 
slave and Caliban symbol of sensory-nature Other- 
ness had been displaced by the empirical figures and 
hypher-signs of “natives” and “Negroes,” both men 
and women, in the context of the nineteenth-century 
European order of discourse, so that the Hottentot 
woman with her steatopygous buttocks and Hottentot 
“apron” became the signifying category of an ostensi- 
bly atavistic mode of human female sexuality. The 
European prostitute, like all lower-class women to 
varying degrees, was therefore assimilated to the 
abject category of the Hottentot woman in medical 
and criminological discourses;2® similarly, as Fanon 
shows in his critique of the North African syndrome 
of the mainstream colonial psychiatry of the time, the 
mental illness of native Algerian men was diagnosed 
as “proof” of the fact that they were decorticalized, 
born as atavistic throwbacks without a frontal cortex, 
as proof therefore of a genetically determined mode 
of human differential value.3° 

If, as Glissant argues, the colonial structures of the 
Antilles were put in place with Western Europe's 
first colonial act, Shakespeare's projection of Caliban 
as a symbol of the first “native” or nihilated (néantisé) 
peoples was isomorphic with this originary putting in 
place and with the instituting of the model of st-uc- 
turation based on the ontological axioms of the ration- 
al-nature/sensory-nature dichotomy that was to b2 as 
fundamental to the colonial (or Other) social forma- 
tion of the Antilles as it was, at the same time, to the 
secularizing monarchical state of Western Europe, in 
which politics was to be emancipated from morelity 
by the new reasons-of-state discourse of civic human- 
ism. Thus, as Glissant points out in the Discours, the 
Caliban theme had been a constant with Caribbean 
intellectuals: Fanon, Lamming, Césaire, Ferndndez 
Retamar (DA, 231). This is due, I propose, to the fact 
of these writers’ recognition of the analogical sim- 
ilarity between Caliban as the first hybrid form of the 
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secular Other and its mode of the self, and the 
“Nigger” and “native” as the second form of the 
Other to the propre of the now purely secular mode 
of the self, Man; to their intuitive recognition, there- 
fore, of the Caliban symbol and the native/Nigger 
symbol as embodied constructs of the code of symbol- 
ic “death” for the two variants of the Self by means of 
which the West would desupernaturalize the repre- 
sentations of “life” and “death” that are instituting of 
human “forms of life.” . . . 

CONCLUSION. “1492. Les Grands Découvreurs 
s élancent sur l’Atlantique, 4 la recherche des Indes. 
Avec eux le poéme commence.”3! In 1992 it will be 
five hundred years since Columbus sailed across an 
ocean sea that was logically nonnavigable within the 
a priori conceptual schema and rnainstream mode of 
“conventional reason” of the feudal-Christian epis- 
teme. To contradict that a priori schema, Columbus 
would base on a series of empirical mistakes his 
insistence that the East and the source of the spice 
trade could be reached by sailing west across the 
ocean sea. One of these mistakes was his projection, 
after Toscanelli, of the existence of imaginary islands 
between “Spain and India.” One of these islands was 
named Antilia. A second mistake was that the islands 
he did reach were indeed the westernmost part of the 
East Indies. 

In his early epic poem Les Indes (The Indies; 1955) 
Glissant had centered on Columbus’s misconception 
within the context of the opposition, as Dash points 
out, between the reality and “the illusion that they 
sustain in people’s minds.” “And if the Indies are not 
where you are,” Glissant has Columbus say in his 
poem, “I do not care. Indies you will be. West 
Indies, so that my dream will be” (128). The point 
was exact. It was the “illusion” of the imaginary 
geography of Antilia and of the Indies that enabled 
Columbus to call into question the “sacred” and 
conventional geography of his time. This geography, 
as Lynn Thorndike points out, was still based on an 
Aristotelian physics and on its a priori notion of 
“natural place.” In this conceptual a priori view, 
given that the element of water normally submerged 
the element of earth except in cases of “unnatural 
motion,” the ratio of the former element to the latter 
would have made the voyage impossible, given the 
vast distance that would have to exist between land- 
mass and landmass. Columbus had therefore based 
his counterarguments on the postulate of the Chris- 
tian humanist anthropic principle (and on the empiri- 
cal error) that there had to be more land than water, 
seeing that God had made the Earth for the “salva- 
tion of souls.” With his voyage he had therefore 
sailed out of the conceptual inferential schema in 
which human knowledge of the geography of the 
earth had still to be subordinated to the “public 
languages” of scholastic theology and its “transcen- 
dental” behavior-regulating Word of the feudal- 
Christian, out of the latter's paradigm of value and 
authority, and “true” discourse. His voyage, in spite 


of his own factual errors, would therefore, together 
with Copernicus’s challenge to the then still “sacred” 
Ptolemaic astronomy a half-century later, lay the 
basis for the emancipation of human knowledge of 
physical nature (and, after Darwin, of organic nature) 
from its millennial traditional role of verifying the 
“paradigm of value and authority” or, in Glissant’s 
phrase, the “transcendentally intolerant” Word of 
each order’s sociogenic principle or code of “life and 
death.” This emancipation of human knowledge and 
therefore of human autonomy with respect to its 
knowledge of physical and organic nature is of course 
expressed in the natural sciences. 

This cognitive autonomy with respect to natural 
science was, however, only won on the basis of an 
epochal secularization of human modes of being, 
which, however, in order to effect its own mutation 
from the sacred to the profane by means of the then- 
revolutionary counterdiscourse of humanism, also 
had to reestablish its own absolutizing “space of 
Otherness” on the basis of a Las Casasian “error of 
natural reason.” This error, which is as founding to 
our contemporary world system as Columbus’s, was 
based on the self-representation of the two secular 
models of the human: that of Rational Man (whose 
symbolic Other was the indio, the Negro, the Mad) 
and, at the end of the eighteenth century, that of 
Man as a selected being and natural organism (whose 
dysselected symbolic Other was the Nigger, the na- 
tive, the poor, the nonfit) as the universal human, 
“man as man.” In consequence, the “conventional 
reason” or episteme specific to the sociogenic princi- 
ple of each necessarily represented themselves as 
firstly reason-in-general, then as the “objective truth” 
of liberal positivism, and in its proletarian variant as 
the “scientific truth” of historical materialism. 

In both cases, in order to secure the cognitive 
closure and “hermeneutic circle” necessary to sustain 
their founding respective a prioris, the orders of 
rational knowledge that were elaborated had neces- 
sarily to continue to institute themselves as processes 
of symbolic thought and therefore as modes of 
Lyotard’s millennial tradition of “narrative knowl- 
edge” rather than as thought on the model of that of 
the natural sciences. Since both modes of “cultural 
reason” were enabled to effect the mutation of human 
social knowledge from the sacred to the profane only 
on the condition that they elaborate themselves with 
rigorous reference to the objective “internal stan- 
dard” of their codes of antithetical life and death 
(Prospero/Caliban or Man/Nigger), in order so to 
provide the rigorous behavior-regulating system of 
meanings inducing of the collective behaviors that 
were and are integrative of the first secular modes of 
kind and of human beingness in history—according 
therefore to a sociogenic internal standard which 
specifies, as the genome specifies for organic species, 
what we are selectively to know of the World. 

We cannot, however, given the ongoing destruc- 
tion of our planetary environment—Glissant’s “dried- 
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up” riverbed of La Lézarde—as well as the reality of 
large-scale global poverty and of the population ex- 
plosion in the shantytown archipelagoes to which this 
poverty leads, continue to regulate our behaviors half 
by process of scientific thought and half by the mil- 
lennial processes of symbolic thought generated from 
“the paradigm of value and authority” of our present 
absolute model of human nature, Man, of its tran- 
scendental Word. If at the level of physics Einstein's 
theory of relativity has put an end to the Newtonian 
concept of absolute space and time, the theory of the 
Big Bang revealed that even ostensible constants like 
the “laws of nature” had their origin in time, whereas 
the revelation of a subatomic quantum world has 
deabsolutized our earlier notion of physical reality, 
this process of relativization has not occurred at the 
level of our social knowledge, that is of our “human 
sciences.” There our “error of reason” with respect to 
the premise of an absolute “human nature,” as one 
based on our belief in a relation of pure continuity 
between the genetically regulated modes of organic 
life and the always rhetorico-discursively regulated 
modes of human life, still represents our present 
model of the human, Man, as being as absolute as 
Newtonian space and time before Einstein. 

The “war” waged by the new discourse of the 
Antilles is a war waged against that error. Since the 
fixity of “Man” and its model necessarily depends on 
the fixity and nonvalue of the négre, Césaire’s re- 
valorization of the négre, Fanon’s genial replacement 
of ontogeny with sociogeny, and Glissant’s projection 
of I’étant in place of Etre, together with his reclaim- 
ing of the specificity of the history, landscape, and 
historical-existential being of Antilleanity, all call into 
question and refute the premise of an acultural and 
absolute model of the human. The new discourse of 
the Antilles therefore goes “beyond the Word of 
Man” in that it is impelled to replace the latter’s 
postulate of “man as Man,” of an ontogenic subject, 
with that of an everywhere culturally relative—be- 
cause rhetorico-discursively cum neurophysiological- 
ly instituted—mode of the human subject and there- 
fore of the relativity also of its necessarily negatively 
invested mode of the Abject, of Ontological Lack, of 
the “Negro” as a “different kind of creature,” as the 
only group (as Césaire pointed out) excluded from 
human status within the symbolic logic of the Word 
of Man and of its absolute model of the human. 

The postulate of human life as a phenomenon 
which does not preexist each culture’s “order of 
discourse” but comes into being simultaneously with 
it, as a third level of existence defined by the fact of 
its being regulated in its behaviors by the discursive- 
neuronal patterns of its culture-specific modes of 
“mind” or systemic consciousness, by, in effect, the 
hybrid correlation between the ordo naturae of our 
neurochemical brain states and the ordo verborum of 
our systems of meanings, necessarily impels both the 
Antillean and the human subject beyond our present 
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“order of discourse” and episteme into “realms” be- 
yond “conventional reason.” This new realm, I shall 
propose here, will necessarily be that of a reinvented 
studia humanitatis or science of the human, which 
takes as its object of inquiry the correlation between 
our rhetorico-discursively instituted systems of mean- 
ings and the neurochemical signaling field that they 
orchestrate and which can therefore isolate and iden- 
tify the rules of functioning of the meaning-neural 
dynamics which govern our behaviors, instituting us 
as specific modes of that hybrid logos/bios mode of 
existence: the human. It is clear in this context that 
Glissant’s Antillean human subject, coming to realize 
its cognitive autonomy not merely with respect to its 
knowledge of physical and organic nature but with 
respect to its knowledge of itself as a mode of life 
which exists outside the symbolic circuit of organic 
life, must therefore now accept the full responsibility 
of its position as a “free outcast” who confronts “the 
rest of nature as a trial, task, issue and enigma, as an 
alien abode” and therefore as the causal source of our 
own Good, our own Evil. 


Both the Antillean and the human subject are 


therefore now called upon to realize the fullest mea- 
sure of their possible autonomy, on the model of 
Glissant’s hero Thaél; for although all the other young 
urban people of La Lézarde must go through the rite 
of passage, as Beverley Ormerod points out, it is 
Thaél for whom the rite will entail the greatest and 
most final rupture. As the descendant of the Maroons 
of the mountains, Thaél has been compelled in the 
wake of World War II and the emerging political 
struggles of the island to leave the certainty of his 
ancestral retreat in the mountains in order to join in 
the struggle for the future that was being fought out 
in the lowland plantation plains. To do so, however, 
he must leave behind the “invisible roads” of a 
nonconscious past in order to attain to a “true age of 
reason,” one that can enable him to take the “mea- 
sure” of the universe, not only of that which lies 
around him, but of that inside him as he leaves 
behind the certainty of the transcendental for the 
provisional .32 

It is this imperative of a shift from ontogeny to 
sociogeny, from l’Etre to l'étant, and the new fron- 
tiers of being and knowing that such a shift opens, 
that is to be, I believe, the gift of the New World to 
the Old, the gift specifically of that Other America, 
the Antilia of both Toscanelli’s and Columbus’s imag- 
inary geography of some five centuries ago; today the 
Antilia of Glissant’s dream for a fully realized archi- 
pelago, for the avenir of its small countries, for its 
collective free, as his oeuvre incites them to be, in 


their acts, in their desire. “Mais les Indes sont vérité” 
(I, 95). 
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subsequent citations refer to the 1965 edition and use the abbre- 
viation I where needed for clarity. 

32 As Ormerod points out, the members of the young group in 
La Lézarde are shown as following the “paths of questing adoles- 
cence”; as such they find themselves on those “fragile invisible 
roads, which a man leaves behind when he attains the true age of 
reason, when he . . . takes the measure of the universe around 
him” (51). See also the original French edition of the novel, p. 106: 
“Chemins invisibles que quitte l'homme quand il entre dans l'age 
de ses vraies raisons . . . et qu'il mesure I'univers autour de lui.” 
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"NO HUMANS INVOLVED": 
AN OPEN LETTER TO MY COLLEAGUES 


Forum N.H.I.: Knowledge for the 21st Century. vol. 1, no. 1, Fall 1994. 


Dear Colleagues: 


You may have heard a radio news report which aired briefly 
during the days after the jury's acquittal of the policemen in the 
Rodney King beating case. The report stated that public officials 
of the judicial system of Los Angeles routinely used the acronym 
N.H.L. to refer to any case involving a breach of the rights of young 
Black males who belong to the jobless category of the inner city 
ghettoes. N. H. I. means "no humans involved." 

Stephen Jay Gould argues that "systems of classification 
direct our thinking and order our behaviors." [Gould, 1983] By 
classifying this category as N.H.I. these public officials would have 
given the police of Los Angeles the green light to deal with its 
members in any way they pleased. You may remember too that in 
the earlier case of the numerous deaths of young Black males 
caused by a specific chokehold used by Los Angeles police officers 
to arrest young Black males, the police chief Darryl Gates 
explained away these judicial murders by arguing that Black males 
had something abnormal with their windpipes. That they had to be 
classified and thereby treated differently from all other North 
Americans, except to a secondary degree, the darker-skinned 
Latinos. For in this classificatory schema too all "minorities" are 
equal except one category - that of the peoples of African and of 
Afro-mixed descent who, as Andrew Hacker points out in his 
recent book, are the least equal of all. 


"Certainly," Hacker writes, in Two Nations: Black and White, 
Separate, Hostile, Unequal (1992) "all persons deemed to be other 
than white, can detail how they have suffered discrimination at the 
hands of white America. Any allusions to racist attitudes and 
actions will find Cherokees and Chinese and Cubans agreeing with 
great vigor ... yet ...members of all these intermediate groups have 
been allowed to put a visible distance between themselves and 
Black Americans." 

"The Vietnamese," Richard Pryor quipped, "learned how to 
become good Americans by learning how to say nigger." 


WHERE DID THIS CLASSIFICATION COME FROM? 
THE POINT OF MY LETTER TO YOU 


Yet where did this system of classification come from? One 
that was held both by the officers involved in this specific case of 
the routine "nigger breaking" of Black males, as well as by the 
mainly white, middle class suburban Simi Valley jurors? Most of 
all, and this is the point of my letter to you, why should the 
classifying acronym N.H.L, with its reflex anti-Black male 
behaviour-prescriptions, have been so actively held and deployed 
by the judicial officers of Los Angeles, and therefore by "the 
brightest and the best" graduates of both the professional and non- 
professional schools of the university system of the United States? 
By those whom we ourselves would have educated? 

How did they come to conceive of what it means to be both 
human and North American in the kinds of terms (i.e. to be White, 
of Euroamerican culture and descent, middle-class, college- 
educated and suburban) within whose logic, the jobless and usually 
school drop-out/push-out category of young Black males can be 
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perceived, and therefore behaved towards, only as the Lack of the 
human, the Conceptual Other to being North American? The same 
way, as Zygmunt Bauman has been pointed out, that all Germans 
of Jewish descent were made into and behaved towards as the 
Conceptual Other to German identity in its then Pan-Aryan and 
Nazi form [Bauman, 1989]. 

If, as Ralph Ellison alerted us to in his The Invisible Man, we 
see each other only through the "inner eyes" with which we look 
with our physical eyes upon reality, the question we must confront 
in the wake of the Rodney King Event becomes: What is our 
responsibility for the making of those "inner eyes?" Ones in which 
humanness and North Americanness are always already defined, 
not only in optimally White terms, but also in optimally middle- 
class (i.e. both Simi Valley, and secondarily Cosby-Huxtable TV. 
family), variants of these terms? What have we had to do, and still 
have to do, with the putting in place of the classifying logic of that 
shared mode of "subjective understanding" [Jaime Carbonell, 
1987] in whose "inner eyes," young Black males, can be perceived 
as being justly, shut out from what Helen Fein calls the "universe 
of moral obligation" that bonds the interests of the Simi Valley 
jurors as Whites and non-Blacks (one Asian, one Hispanic), to the 
interests of the White policemen and the Los Angeles judicial 
office-holders who are our graduates? 

In her book on the 1915 genocide of the Armenians by the 
Turkish pan-nationalists, and on the Jews by the Pan-Aryan 
racialists in the 1930's-1940's, Helen Fein points out that in both 
cases there was a common causal factor. This factor was that over 
the millennium which preceded their group annihilation, "both 
Jews and Armenians had been decreed by the dominant group that 
was to perpetrate in the crime to be outside the sanctified universe 
of obligation - that circle of people with reciprocal obligations to 
protect each other whose bonds arose from their relation to a deity 
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or a sacred source of authority" [Helen Fein, 1979]. In both cases, 
although the genocides were inflicted in the secular name of a now 
sacred "national" identity, based, in the case of the Turks on the 
discourse of a historical Pan-Turianism and, in the case of the 
German-Aryans, on that of the sanctity of a "pure" racial stock, 
both groups had been defined "within recent memory similarly to 
pariahs outside the sanctified social order." \t was this discursive 
classification that had enabled them to be misrecognized as aliens, 
as strangers who were, as if it were, of a different species; 
strangers, "not because they were aliens but because the dominant 
group was alienated from them by a traditional antipathy." [Fein, 
1979]. 

This is the same case, of course, with the N.H.I. acronym. For 
the social effects to which this acronym, and its placing outside the 
"sanctified universe of obligation," of the category of young Black 
males to which it refers, leads, whilst not overtly genocidal, are 
clearly having genocidal effects with the incarceration and 
elimination of young Black males by ostensibly normal, and 
everyday means. 

Statistics with respect to this empirical fact have been cited 
over and over again. Andrew Hacker's recent book documents the 
systemic White/Black differential with respect to life-opportunity 
on which our present North American order is_ based. 
Nevertheless, this differential is replicated, and transracially so, 
between, on the one hand, the classes (upper middle, middle, lower 
middle and working, whether capital owners or jobholders), who 
are therefore classified within the "universe of obligation" 
integrating of our present world system and its nation-state sub- 
units, and on the other hand, the category of the non-owning 
jobless young of the inner cities; primarily Black with Latino, and 
increasingly also, White, assimilated to its underclass category. 
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In the wake of the Civil Rights movements, and of the 
Affirmative Action programs which incorporated a now new Black 
middle class into the "American Dream," the jobless category has 
been made to bear the weight of the Deviant status that, before the 
Sixties had been imposed on all Americans of African and Afro- 
mixed descent, by the nation-state order of the U.S., as an 
imperative condition of its own systemic functioning. Indeed, it 
may be said that it is this category of the jobless young Black males 
who have been made to pay the "sacrificial costs" (in the terms of 
René Girard's The Scapegoat, 1986) for the relatively improved 
conditions since the 1960's that have impelled many Black 
Americans out of the ghettoes and into the suburbs; that made 
possible therefore the universal acclamation for the Cosby- 
Huxtable TV family who proved that some Black Americans could 
aspire to, and even be, drawn inside, the "sanctified category" of 
Americans just like us - if still secondarily so, behind "women" and 
the other "minorities." 

The price paid by the jobless Black male category for this 
social transformation is inescapably clear. With respect to the 
judicial apparatus itself, statistics show that whilst Black men 
constitute 6% of the U.S. population, they have come to make up 
47% of the prison population. Whilst, in the entire prison 
population, in the wake of the mandatory sentences for drug 
offenses imposed by (largely White and middle class) Drug War 
officials, both Afro-Black young males and Latino-Brown ones, are 
to be found out of all proportion to their numbers in the society. 
The May 7, 1992 New York Times editorial which gives these 
statistics, also point out that it costs $25,000 a year "to keep a kid 
in prison; which is more than the Job Corps or college." However, 
for society at large to choose the latter option in place of the former 
would mean that the "kids" in question could no longer be 
"perceived" in N.H.I. terms as they are now perceived by all; nor 
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could they continue to be induced to so perceive themselves within 
these same terms, as they now do, fratricidally turning upon 
themselves, killing each other off in gang wars or by other violent 
methods. 

Where does this "inner eye" which leads the society to 
choose the former option in dealing with the North American 
variant of the jobless category of the post-Industrial New Poor 
[Bauman, 1987], the category to which at the global level, Frantz 
Fanon has given the name les damnés, the condemned, [Fanon, 
1963] come from? Why is this "eye" so intricately bound up with 
that code, so determinant of our collective behaviours, to which we 
have given the name, race? 

"It seems" a sociology professor, Christopher Jenks, points 
out in the wake of the L.A. "that we're always trying to reduce race 
to something else. Yet out there on the streets race does not reduce 
to something else." [Chronicle of Higher Education, May 13, 
1992] [have come to believe, after struggling with this issue from 
the "lay" perspective of Black Studies (which was itself able to 
enter academia only in the wake of the Civil Rights movement, the 
Watts urban riots, and the protests which erupted after the 
assassination of Martin Luther King), not only that "race" cannot 
be reduced as an issue, to anything else, but that it is we in 
academia who alone hold the key to "race," and therefore to the 
classificatory logic of the acronym, N.H.I. 

My major proposal is that both the issue of "race" and its 
classificatory logic (as, in David Duke's belief that "the Negro is an 
evolutionarily lower level than the Caucasian") lies in the founding 
premise, on which our present order of knowledge or episteme 
[Foucault, 1973] and its rigorously elaborated disciplinary 
paradigms, are based. 
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TAKING THE MAP FOR THE TERRITORY: THE 
FALLACY OF SUPRACULTURALISM 


What is this premise? Michel Foucault traces the processes 
by which our present major disciplines came to be put in place at 
the end of the eighteenth century by European thinkers, to a central 
representation by means of which the human would come to 
perceive and know itself as if it were a purely natural organism in 
complete continuity with organic life. For if, in the terms specific 
to the "local" culture [Geertz, 1983] of Western Europe, and 
therefore to its founding Judaeo-Christian Narrative of human 
emancipation [Griaule, 1948, Lyotard, 1989] the human had been 
represented as a divinely created being in the terms of the Biblical 
Genesis account of origins, the new conception of the human, that 
would be based during the nineteenth century on the new Narrative 
of Evolution, would be that of an evolutionarily selected being. In 
this conception the human was held to pre-exist the "local 
cultures," including ours, by means of which alone human "forms 
of life" can come to exist [D.T. Campbell, 1982; Lieberman, 
1991], as the hybridly biological (bios) and narrative-discursive 
(logos) level of existence that they are [Wynter, 1991]. That is, as 
they are outside the mode of subjective understanding or "inner 
eyes" constituted by the "prescriptive categories" of the "native 
cultural model" [Legesse, 1973] which is itself rigorously 
elaborated by the present disciplinary paradigms of the Humanities 
and the Social Sciences. 

The Eritrean anthropologist Asmarom Legesse points out 
that our present organization of knowledge is premised on what he 
terms the technocultural fallacy. This fallacy, he asserts, 
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derives from the failure of anthropology [and the other 
disciplines as well] to distinguish the purposive aspects of 
human behavior ...and the unconscious structure in human 
culture (as reflected in language and the cognitive bases of 
life) from the nonconscious empirical processes that link man 
directly to animal societies and the ecosystem [to in effect 
economic processes] [Legesse, 1973] 


It is this fallacy which underlies the premise of the 
discipline of economics, (as the present master discipline in the 
place of theology), that our human behaviours are motivated 
primarily by the imperative common to all organic species of 
securing the material basis of their existence; rather than by 
imperative of securing the overall conditions of existence, 
(cultural, religious, representational and through their mediation, 
material), of each local culture's represented conception of the Self 
(Wittgenstein's "form of life). In this context, history falls into the 
trap of taking its narration of what happened in the past, a narration 
clearly oriented by our present culture specific conception of the 
human, as if indeed it were what actually happened, when seen 
from a transcultural perspective. The recent controversy over the 
California school textbook, America Will Be, which imagines the 
United States as a "nation of immigrants" provides an instructive 
example of the historical paradigm's conflation of narrative history 
with "history as what happened" [Waswo, 1988]. 

The classificatory logic of the acronym N.H.I., (as well as 
the belief system of a David Duke for whom whilst the 
"Caucasian" incarnates the ostensibly most highly evolved and 
selected mode of "normal" human being, the "lower non-White 
races" and most ultimately the "Negro," incarnate the most 
atavistic non-evolved Lack of the human), derives therefore from a 
second fallacy related to the above; one which underlies our 
present disciplinary paradigms, and their hegemonic mode of 
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economic _ rationality. This second fallacy, that of 
supraculturalism, mistakes our present "local culture's 
representation-of-the-human-as-a-natural organism as if it were the 
human-in-itself, mistakes the representation for the reality, the map 
for the territory. 

For whilst the human species is _ bio-evolutionarily 
programmed to be human on the basis of the unique nature of its 
capacity for speech [Lieberman, 1991] it realizes itself as human 
only by coming to regulate its behaviours, no longer primarily, by 
the genetic programs specific to its genome, but by means of its 
narratively instituted conceptions of itself; and therefore by the 
culture-specific discursive programs, to which these conceptions 
give rise. As in the case of our present scholarly elaboration of the 
natural organism idea of the human, and of its representation as a 
"form of life" regulated in its behaviours by the same imperatives 
of material food production and of procreation that also regulate 
the lives of purely organic species. Rather than, I propose here by 
the narratively instituted goal-trees [Carbonell, 1987] or purposes 
specific to each "local culture" including our own. 

It is only within the terms of our present local culture, in 
which the earlier feudal-Christian religious ethic and its goal of 
Spiritual Redemption and Eternal Salvation has been inverted and 
replaced by the goal of Material Redemption, and, therefore, by the 
transcendental imperative of securing the economic well being, of 
the now biologized body of the Nation (and of national security!), 
that the human can at all be conceived of as if it were a mode of 
being which exists in a relation of pure continuity with the that of 
organic life. Whilst it is only within these terms, that the N.HI. 
acronym and its classificatory logic is to be understood as part of 
the genetic status-organizing principle of which the phenomenon 
that we have come to know as "race", is the expression. The 
feudal-Christian order of Europe had conceived of the caste (noble 
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birth and descent) organizing principle of its order as being 
divinely ordained (theocentric paradigm). Equally it is only on the 
basis of our present conception of a genetic status organizing 
principle, based on evolutionarily pre-selected degrees of 
biological value, as iconized in the White/Black invariant 
differential, that our present world system and its nation-state sub- 
units, can be hierarchically allocated on the basis of each category's 
ostensible pre-selection for higher and lower degrees of genetic 
worth (biocentric paradigm). One ostensibly "verified" by the 
individual or category's place on the social ladder. 

"The problem of the twentieth century" W. E. B. Du Bois 
predicted in 1903, would be the problem of the Color Line. This 
line is made fixed and invariant by the institutionally determined 
differential between Whites (as the bearers of the ostensibly highest 
degrees of eugenic descent), and Blacks (as the bearers of the 
ostensibly lowest degrees of the lack of this descent); by its highest 
degree of its nigger dysgenicity as the extreme form of the "native" 
within the logic of the "Man"/non-White Native code deciphered 
by Fanon and Sartre [Fanon and Sartre, 1963]. 

Consequently the White/Black invariant Absolute serves to 
provide the status organizing principle that the Caribbean historian 
Elsa Goveia identified as being based on the superiority/inferiority 
ranking rule according to which all other non-White groups as 
"intermediate categories," place themselves, and are assessed on 
their relative "worth" according to their nearness to the one and 
distance from the other. At the same time, as it also enables the 
middle classes to institutionally legitimate their own ostensible 
analogically selected genetic superiority, as a group category over 
the non-middle classes; most of all over the underclass of South 
Central Los Angeles and its global extensions. 
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FROM "NOBLE" TO "EUGENIC" DESCENT, "CASTE" 
TO "RACE," WHITE/BLACK TO OWNERS, 
JOBHOLDERS/NON-OWNING JOBHOLDERS 
DIFFERENTIAL 


Before the Civil Rights Movement of the Sixties, the 
institutionally secured White/Black segregation served to 
absolutize, as the icon of an ostensibly pre-selected genetic value 
differential between human _ hereditary variations, — the 
representation of eugenic descent on whose basis the global middle 
classes legitimate their ontological hegemonic social status. In the 
same way as in the earlier feudal order of Europe the 
Noble/Peasant invariant status differential had recursively served to 
verify the "truth" of the divinely ordered hegemony of the 
aristocracy based on its Noble line of descent; one which 
legitimated their caste dominance. This earlier truth had only been 
brought to an end by the intellectual revolution of humanism of 
fourteenth and fifteenth century Europe, when the lay humanists 
had challenged and displaced the absolutism of the theological 
categories of the then mainstream Scholastic order of knowledge, 
presided over by the Clergy - categories, whose primary function 
was to "verify" the ostensibly divinely ordained status principles of 
the order, and its code of "Caste." Equally the code of "Race" can 
only be brought to an end with the bringing to an end of the "our 
present mode of truth" together with the Absolutism of its 
economic categories. 

Both W. E. B. Du Bois and Elsa Goveia have emphasized 
the way in which the code of "Race" or the Color Line, functions to 
systemically pre-determine the sharply unequal re-distribution of 
the collectively produced global resources; and, therefore, the 
correlation of the racial ranking rule with the Rich/Poor rule. 
Goveia pointed out that all American societies are integrated on the 
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basis of a central cultural belief in which all share. This belief, 
that of the genetic-racial inferiority of Black people to all others, 
functions to enable our social hierarchies, including those of rich 
and poor determined directly by the economic system, to be 
perceived as having been as_ pre-determined by "that great crap 
game called life," as have also ostensibly been the invariant 
hierarchy between White and Black. Consequently in the 
Caribbean and Latin America, within the terms of this socio- 
symbolic calculus, to be "rich" was also to be "White," to be poor 
was also to be "Black." 

Where the segregation system of the United States’ variant 
had made the White/Black invariant into the absolute and primary 
invariant, with the Civil Rights struggle and the rise of the Post- 
Industrial consumer-driven economy, the primary focus has shifted 
to a variant of the old differential. This differential is one between 
the suburban category of the owners and job-holders on the one 
hand (of all races including the Cosby-Huxtable and A Different 
World Black Americans), and the Black non-owners and non- 
jobholders on the other. Consequently, since the Sixties, this new 
variant of the eugenic/dysgenic status organizing principle has been 
expressed primarily by the growing life style differential between 
the suburban middle classes (who are metonymically White), and 
the inner city category of the Post-Industrial Jobless (who are 
metonymically young Black males). Where the category of the 
owners/jobholders are, of whatever race, assimilated to the 
category of "Whites," the opposed category of the non-owners, and 
the non-jobholders are assimilated to the category of the "young 
Black males." 

The analogy I want make here is this. That if the ostensibly 
divinely ordained caste organizing principle of the Europe's feudal- 
Christian order was fundamentally secured by the Absolutism of its 
Scholastic order of knowledge, (including its pre-Columbus 
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geography of the earth and its pre-Copernicus Christian-Ptolemaic 
astronomy), the ostensibly evolutionarily determined genetic 
organizing principle of our Liberal Humanist own, as expressed in 
the empirical hierarchies of race and class (together with the kind 
of gender role allocation between men and women needed to keep 
these systemic hierarchies in place), is as fundamentally secured by 
our present disciplines of the Humanities and Social Sciences. 
Given that once the physical and the biological sciences had, after 
long struggles, freed human knowledge of the physical and 
biological levels of reality, from having to verify, as they still did in 
the feudal-European and all other pre-Sixteenth century human 
cultures, the "truth" or mode of subjective understanding/inner 
eyes on whose basis the role allocation system of each order can 
alone be perceived as having been extra-humanly determined, and 
therefore as just, only the "truths" with respect to our knowledge of 
the social reality of which we are subjects (and therefore always 
already subjected and socialized agents/observers), could now be 
deployed to verify the ostensible extra-human, because bio- 
evolutionary determined nature of our present status-organizing 
principle based on the code of "Race." As the Liberal analogue 
therefore of the feudal code of "Caste." 

My proposal here therefore is that it is only on the basis of 
the classificatory logic of our present Humanities and Social 
Sciences, and its related mode of subjective understanding or 
"inner eyes" generated from the representation of the human as an 
evolutionarily selected organism, (and who can therefore be more 
or Jess human, even totally lacking in humanness as in the case of 
the N.H.I.), that we can be induced to see all those outside our 
present "sanctified universe of obligation," whether as racial or as 
Jobless Other, as having been placed in their inferiorized status, 
not by our culture-specific institutional mechanisms but rather by 
the extra-human ordering of bio-evolutionary Natural Selection. 
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That our global and nation-state socio-systemic hierarchies are 
therefore the expression, not of the prescriptive categories of our 
now globalized cultural epistemological model, but of the, in the 
last instance, evolutionarily pre-selected degrees of eugenic 
"worth" between human groups at the level of race, culture, 
religion, class, ethnicity, sexuality, and sex. 


THE NEW QUESTION, FROM WOODSON TO WIESEL 
TO ORR: WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR EDUCATION? 


The central institutional mechanisms which integrate and 
regulate our present world system, I propose here, are the 
prescriptive categories of our present order of knowledge, as 
disseminated in our present global university system and its 
correlated textbook industry. How and why is this so? Paul 
Ricceur has based himself on the thesis of Clifford Geertz that 
"ideology is a function of human cultural systems," to propose that 
the systems of knowledge by which human orders know 
themselves, must serve to provide a "generalized horizon of 
understanding" able to induce the collective behaviours of each 
order's subjects. Since these are the behaviours by means of which 
each order is integrated and made stably replicable as such an 
order, without such horizons of understanding or "inner eyes," no 
human order could exist [Ricceur, 1979]. 

Legesse further suggests that all mainstream scholars 
necessarily function as the grammarians of our order; that is, as 
"men and women" who are well-versed in the "techniques of 
ordering a select body of facts within a framework that is 
completely consistent with the system of values, the 
weltanschauung and, above all, the cognitive model" of the society 
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to which they belong [Ricceur, 1979: Legesse, 1973]. It is only by 
the "trained skills" which we bring to the ordering of such facts, 
that intellectuals as a category, are able to ensure the existence of 
each order's conceptual framework, which we rework and elaborate 
in order to provide the "inner eyes" by whose mode of subjective 
understanding, each order's subjects regulate their behaviours, for 
both enormous good and evil. 

So what are we to do as the grammarians by means of 
whose rigorous elaboration of the "prescriptive categories" of our 
present epistemological order, and therefore of our "local culture" 
[Geertz, 1983] "inner eyes,” the collective behaviours which bring 
the present nation-state order of the United States into being as 
such a specific order of reality are oriented, now that we are 
confronted with the price paid for the putting in place of this order 
of reality, as in the case of the Rodney King Beating/jury 
acquittal/South Central Los Angeles uprising Event? What are we, 
specifically as Black intellectuals, to do? 

For we as Black intellectuals owe our group presence in the 
university system (rather than as_ pre-Sixties, where our 
exceptionality as the token Black scholar verified the rule which 
excluded our ostensibly I.Q.- lacking population group), to the call 
for a new intellectual order of knowledge that was originally made 
in the wake of the Civil Rights movement. This call that had been 
reinforced and made powerful, then too by the burning cities of 
Watts, of other ghettoes, as well as the uprisings after Martin 
Luther King Jr.'s assassination of the "captive population," who, as 
James Baldwin wrote, normally have no means of enforcing their 
will upon the city or State. Given this situation, are we then to 
recycle the same old pieties? Shall we continue to settle for the 
Bantustans in which, as David Bradley wrote in 1982, we have 
been trapped? 
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Bradley had first pointed to the systemic nature of the 
curriculum exclusion imposed on all Black Americans as the 
function of the United States continuing to conceive of itself as a 
White and Euroamerican "Nation of Immigrants." He had then 
argued that in the wake of the Sixties and Seventies social 
movements, Black American intellectuals had been trapped by 
their refusal to confront a central question. This question was that 
of the systemic nature of the rules which governed their exclusion 
from the mainstream conception of the United States, and which 
erased their 
centrality to the existential reality of North America. Bradley 
wrote: 


As a result of rallies we got courses in ‘black literature’ and 
‘black history’ and a special black adviser for black students 
and a black cultural center...rotting white washed house on 
neither edge of campus...reachable...by way of a scramble up a 
muddy bank...And all those new courses did was exempt the 
departments from the unsettling necessity of altering existing 
ones, so they could go right advertising a course in ‘American 
Fiction’ that explicitly includes Hawthorne, Clemens, James, 
Wharton, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, and implicitly excludes 
Chesnutt, Hurston, Richard Wright and Ralph Ellison. 


The issue here was that of deconstructing the curriculum 
mechanisms which expelled the Black Conceptual Other outside 
the "universe of obligation;" that therefore of redefining White 
America, as simply America. The issue therefore of a curriculum 
freed from the coding of race, on which it is at present instituted, 
and one that would have necessarily led to the asking of a central 
question - that of the validity of our present order of knowledge 
itself. 

This question had been raised by the Black American 
educator Carter G. Woodson as early as 1933 in his book The 
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Miseducation of the Negro and has been re-asked in somewhat 
different but still related terms by Elie Wiesel, a survivor of the 
Nazi Holocaust, as well as by David Orr, an environmentalist 
educator. Woodson had asked then, what was wrong with our 
present system of education? One whose scholarly curriculum not 
only served to strongly demotivate Black students, and to lead to 
their dropping out, but which also socialized White students to be 
the lynchers (and policemen-beaters) of Black Americans when 
they became adults. Woodson then used his analysis of the 1933 
school curriculum, to argue that the demotivated and inferior 
intellectual performance of Black students, as a category, should be 
sought in the same source from which the deep-seated anti-Black 
phobia shared in by White students (as well as by the students of 
all other intermediate non-White groups) was also generated. 
These effects, he proposed, should be sought for, neither in the LQ. 
deficiency of Blacks as an ostensibly evolutionarily retarded 
population group [C.D. Darlington, 1979], nor in the "innately 
racist" psyche, of the White lynchers. Instead both were to be seen 
as psycho-social responses that were regularly induced by the 
systemic nature of the cognitive distortions with respect to the 
North American, as well as to the human past and present, that 
were everywhere present in the 1933 curriculum/textbooks. 

These distortions, he went on, served an extra-cognitive 
function. This function was that of inducing the White students to 
believe that their ancestors had done everything worth doing in 
both the past, and at the same time, to induce the Black students to 
believe that their ancestors had done nothing worth doing, whether 
in the human or in the American past. One of the clues to this 
extra-cognitive function was that all non-Whites were not equally 
stigmatized. Whilst the past of all other groups was stigmatized, 
they were nevertheless left with certain shreds of human dignity. 
This was not so with respect to the 1933  curriculum's 
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misrepresentation of the Afro-American past and as well as its 
present. 

Woodson's "epistemological break" at this juncture was to 
see that the function of these White/Black misrepresentations was 
that of differentially motivating the respective categories of White 
and Black, in order to ensure the stable replication of the invariant 
relation of dominance/subordination between the two social 
categories as the empirical embodiment of the socio-symbolic 
analogy from which the genetic status-organizing principle, about 
which our present global national order institutes itself as an 
autopoetic or self-organizing living system [Maturana and Varela, 
1980], can alone be generated. It was therefore the role of these 
systemic cognitive distortions to provide the mode of "truth" able 
to induce the White students (as the potential enforcers of their 
totemic group differential status vis-a-vis the Black category, 
whether as adult lyncher, policeman-beater or Simi Valley juror), 
to perceive it as their "just" and legitimate duty to keep the order's 
Conceptual Other in its systemic place. "Why not," Woodson 
asked, "exploit, enslave, or exterminate a class that everybody is 
taught to regard as inferior?" "There would be," he further pointed 
out, "no lynching if it did not start in the classroom." Why not 
judicially "lynch" those who had been made perceivable as "no 
humans involved?" This all the more so in the case of the Rodney 
Kings, who since the Sixties have come to occupy a doubled 
pariah status, no longer that of only being Black, but of also 
belonging to the rapidly accelerating Post-Industrial category of the 
poor and jobless? As the category which, defined by the 
sociologist Zygmunt Bauman as that of the New Poor, embodies a 
plight, which like that of the ongoing degradation of the planetary 
environment, is not even posable, not to say resolvable, within the 
conceptual framework of our present order of knowledge. 
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Which is of course, where we come in, and the new form of 
the question - what is wrong with our education? Environmental 
educator, David Orr pointed out in a 1990 commencement address, 
that the blame for the environmental destruction of a planet on 
which we are losing "116 square miles of rain forest or an acre a 
second," and on which at the same time we send up "2, 700 tons of 
chlorofluorocarbon into the atmosphere" as well as_ other 
behaviours destructive of our ecosystemic life support system, 
should be placed where it belongs. All of these effects, he argues, 
are the results of decisions taken not by ignorant and unlearned 
people. Rather, they were and are decisions taken by the "best and 
brightest" products of our present system of education; of its 
highest levels of learning, of universities like ours here at Stanford. 
Orr then cited in this context a point made by Elie Wiesel to a 
Global Forum held in Moscow in the Winter of 1989. 

"The designers and perpetrators of the Holocaust," Wiesel 
pointed out, "were the heirs of Kant and Goethe." Although, "in 
most respects the Germans were the best educated people on earth, 
their education did not serve as an adequate barrier to barbarity. 
What was wrong with their education?" 


THE ISSUE THAT CONFRONTS US: TO MARRY OUR 
THOUGHT TO THE PLIGHT OF THE NEW POOR AND 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


I come now to the final point of my letter to you. Jesse 
Jackson made the point that the uprising of South Central L.A. 
"was a spontaneous combustion - this time not of discarded 
material but of discarded people." As is the case with the also 
hitherto discardable environment, its ongoing pollution, and ozone 
layer depletion, the reality of the throwaway lives, both at the 
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global socio-human level, of the vast majority of peoples who 
inhabit the "favela/shanty town" of the globe and their jobless 
archipelagoes, as well, at the national level, of Baldwin's "captive 
population" in the urban inner cities, (and on the Indian 
Reservations of the United States), have not been hitherto easily 
perceivable within the classificatory logic of our "inner eyes." In 
other words, the two phenomena, that of the physical and that of 
the global socio-human environments, have been hidden costs 
which necessarily remained invisible to the "inner eyes" of the 
mode of subjective understanding," generated from our present 
disciplines of the Social Sciences and Humanities. And therefore, 
within the mode of "truth" or epistemological order based upon the 
representation of the human as if it were a natural organism. 

My proposal here is that both of these "hidden costs" 
cannot be normally seen as costs within the terms of the hegemonic 
economic categories, and therefore of the absolutism of its related 
economic ethic (as the analogues of the theological 
categories/Absolutism of the Scholastic order of knowledge of 
feudal-Christian Europe). That furthermore it is by this ethic, and 
its supraordinate goal of higher and higher "standards of living" 
(i.e. the goal of Material Redemption, whereas in the feudal order 
the behaviour-orienting goal was that of Spiritual Redemption), 
which now sets the limits of our culture-specific "inner eyes" - the 
limits therefore of how we can see, know and behave upon our 
present global and national order; the limits therefore of our 
"Truth." That it sets these limits (as the now purely secularized 
form of the original Judaeo-Christian theological ethic in its feudal 
form), as rule-governedly as that ethic had set "limits," before the 
revolution of lay humanism, with respect to how the subjects of its 
then order could see, know and behave upon the world. In the 
same way also, as before the intellectual revolution which took 
place from the end of the eighteenth century onwards, the political 
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ethic (with which the humanists had replaced the theological), had 
itself set the limits of how the then sociocultural reality of Pre- 
Industrial Europe could be seen, known and behaved upon; within 
the terms therefore of what Foucault defined as the Classical 
episteme. 

Keith Tribe points out in his book Land, Labour and 
Economic Discourse (1978) that it was only with Adam Smith's 
partial, and with David Ricardo's completed putting in place of 
new "economic categories," at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, that the earlier order of knowledge based on the hegemony 
of political categories was finally displaced; and that the emergent 
centrality of the processes of Industrial production, over against the 
earlier hegemony of agricultural production, was given 
epistemological, and therefore, optimally behaviour-prescriptive 
status. 

Black Americans are the only population group of the post- 
1492 Americas who had been legitimately owned, i.e. enslaved, 
over several centuries. Their owned and enslaved status had been 
systemically perceived within the "inner eyes" and_ the 
classificatory logic of the earlier episteme, its hegemonic political 
categories and behaviour-orienting political ethic, to be legitimate 
and just. The frequent slave revolts as well as the Abolition 
Movement, together with the Haitian Revolution and the Civil War 
in the United States, fundamentally broke the military power which 
had sustained that perception. Nevertheless, the displacement of 
that earlier "Truth" had been only verified at the level of the 
cognitive models of the society, when "heretical" thinkers like 
Smith and Ricardo had been able to "marry their thought" to the 
cause of the emergent forces of the Industrial world - i.e. to the 
cause of "free trade" (against "protection" for agricultural 
producers) and of the activity of the Industrial bourgeoisie - forces 
that were then blocked in their emergence, not only by the 
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restrictive laws, but also, by the behaviour-prescriptive categories 
of the earlier episteme in whose logic the "hidden costs" of 
protectionist policies for agricultural produce (including products 
grown by forced slave labor), could not be seen as costs. 

This is the central point that Bauman makes with respect to 
the now global category of the New Poor. Consequently, the 
central issue that confronts us here, is whether we too will be able 
to move beyond the epistemic limits of our present "Inner eyes" in 
order, in Bauman's words, to "marry our thought" to the emergent 
post-Industrial plights of both the planetary as well as the global 
socio-human environment. Specifically with the "captive 
population" and, jobless category of South Central Los Angeles, 
who can have no peaceful way of imposing their will upon a city 
and State, whose ordered hierarchies, and everyday behaviours are 
legitimated in the last instance by the world view encoded by our 
present order of knowledge. 

Zygmunt Bauman points out that the emergence of the 
category of the New Poor is due to a systemic factor. Capital, with 
the rise of the global processes of technological automation, has 
increasingly freed itself from its dependence on labor. The 
organized working class, in consequence, which had been seen as 
the potential agent of social transformation during the phase of 
capital accumulation, one that had been primarily based on 
production, no longer has enough clout, to put a stop to the process 
of expanding job erosion, now that consumption has displaced 
production as the primary medium of capital accumulation. During 
the production phase, the category of the jobless Poor, both in the 
First as well as in the reserve "native" Third worlds, had a function. 
This function had been that of providing an excess of labor supply 
over demand, in order to put a brake on wage costs. In this new 
consumption phase of capital accumulation, it has no function. 
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Illiterate, unskilled and without job experiences, as the 
more and more low-skilled jobs dwindle with the acceleration of 
automated work processes, the jobless New Poor are without the 
wherewithal to serve as a reserve army of consumption. Where 
they receive welfare checks, (as in Britain and the United States), 
as part of an internal "pacification program," the neighborhood 
shops, (as we have seen in the case of South Central Los Angeles, 
where these shops are owned by new immigrant groups such as 
Iranian, Taiwanese, Korean, Mexican, most of whom maintain a 
protected labor market by employing their own "ethnic" kin, see 
Time, May 18, 1992) serve as the mechanism to siphon what little 
wealth there is, out of the ghettos; to thereby lock the New Poor 
into their discardable throwaway status at the same time as the 
shop owners (including the Black owners) realize the American 
Dream, represented as social mobility out of the ghettos. As 
successful "breadwinners," their Conceptual Others are those who 
make possible their accelerated enrichment; that is, the members 
of the captive population" of the ghettoes (and of the global jobless 
archipelagoes) who are like the environment, the negative systemic 
costs, that are not perceivable within the logic of our present "inner 
eyes" and behaviour-regulating ethic, and its mode of hegemonic 
economic (rather than ecosystemic or human) reason. 

It is within the "Truth" of our present epistemological 
order, and therefore within the terms of its related "grand narrative 
of human emancipation" [Lyotard, 1989], whose supraordinate 
goal or purpose, rather than being as it had been in the case of the 
earlier Classical episteme that of the expansion of the state, is now 
that of securing the material well being of the biologized Body of 
the Nation, and therefore of its optimal middle class mode of the 
subject, Foucault's Man, that, as Bauman points out, we cannot as 
intellectuals, whether Liberal Positivist or Marxist-Leninist, marry 
our thought to the plight of the New Poor; cannot marry our 
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thought to the well-being of the human, rather than only to that of 
"Man," i.e. our present middle class mode of the subject (or of 
sociogeny) [Fanon, 1963]. 

The poor and the oppressed, Bauman notes, have therefore 
come to lose all attractions for the intellectuals. This category, 
unlike the working class jobholders cannot be seen, within the 
economic logic of our present organization of knowledge, as 
contributors to the process of production who have been unjustly 
deprived of the "full value of their labor power." Moreover, the 
fact that this New Poor, seduced too, like all of us, by the clamor of 
advertisements which urge them to consume, so that frustrated in 
their consumption goals, they turn on one another, mutilate and kill 
each other, or "damage themselves with alcohol and drugs" 
convinced of their own worthlessness, or in brief episodes of 
eruption, "fire the ghettoes, riot, looting whatever they can lay their 
hands on," means that today's intellectuals, whilst they feel and 
express their pity, refrain from proposing to marry their thought 
with this particular variety of human suffering. 


"They theorize," Bauman writes, “the reason for their 
reluctance. Habermas would say that the New Poor are not 
exploited. Offe would add that they are politically ineffective, 
as having no labor to withdraw, they are deprived of 
bargaining power... [The] New Poor need help on humane 
grounds: they are unfit for grooming as the future remakers of 
the world." [Bauman, 1987] 


How then did they change the course of North American 
history in two days? How did they, the proscribed category of the 
N.H.L, Baldwin's "captive population," Fanon's les damnés, come 
to not only impose their will upon the city and the state, but to also 
directly challenge the mode of "Truth" in whose logic their plight, 
like that of the environments, is neither posable nor resolvable? 
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If, as Legesse suggests, because of our role as the 
grammarians of our order, we must ourselves, normally, and as the 
condition of our order's integration and stable replication, remain 
imprisoned in the "structural models" that we ourselves put in 
place, then how are we to be enabled to break out of one cultural 
specific native model of reality (one variant of our "inner eyes") 
and make the transition from one Foucauldian episteme, from one 
founding and behaviour-regulating narrative, to another? In other 
words, how can we marry our thought so that we can now pose the 
questions whose answers can resolve the plight of the Jobless 
archipelagoes, the N.H.I. categories, and the environment? 

The answer to both will necessarily call for us to move 
beyond the Absolutism of our present economic categories, as in 
the fourteenth to the fifteenth centuries the lay humanists of Europe 
moved beyond that of the theological categories of Scholasticism; 
and the nineteenth century Classical economists moved beyond 
that of the political categories of the earlier epistemological order. 
For Legesse defines his explanatory key in the new terms of 
culture-systemic categories which move outside the logic of our 
present mode of subjective understanding, based on the concept of 
the human as a purely natural organism which can pre-exist the 
culturally instituted and "sanctified universe of obligation" by 
means of which we are alone "socialized" as inter-altruistically 
bonded mode of symbolic "kin;" and therefore as specific modes of 
the sociogenic subject [Fanon, 1964] and of systemic sociality 
[Campbell, 1982]. 

Legesse suggests that the cognitive escape hatch is always 
to be found in the category of the liminal. This is the category 
whose rule-governed negation, institutes a principle of difference 
from which both the optimal criterion of being and the "fake" mode 
of similarity or of unanimity [Girard, 1986], on which each order 
can alone institute itself as a living system, are dynamically 
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generated. Whether that of the "fallen" lay humanists of medieval 
Europe, who were negatively represented as being "enslaved to 
Original Sin" unlike the celibate Clergy who were as such, the 
guardians of the mainstream system of Scholastic knowledge, or, 
in the case of the peoples of African and Afro-mixed descent as the 
category of the Human Other, represented as enslaved to its 
dysselected evolutionary origins and whose physiognomic distance 
from "normal" being, provides the genetic principle of difference 
and similarity which bonds all Whites, and increasingly non- 
Blacks, non-Whites at the level of race, and of all middle class 
subjects at the level of class. Most crucially of course, since the 
Sixties the liminal category of Jes damnés, 1.e. the N.H.I. category 
of South Central Los Angeles whose doubled pariah status as 
Poor/Jobless and Black, has come to serve a central systemic 
function for the now Post-Industrial nation-state order of the 
United States. 

Because the negative proscription of the /iminal category, is 
the very condition of each human order's functioning as an 
organizationally and cognitively closed self-regulating or 
autopoetic system [Maturana and Varela, 1980], the premise of this 
category’s proscription is central to the "ground" from which the 
"regimes of truth" of each epistemological order and its 
disciplinary paradigms are rule-governedly generated. The liminal 
category's empirical exclusion, like that of the exclusion of the 
inner city ghetto of South Central Los Angeles, is therefore a 
condition of each order's "truth." 

It is only when such a category moves out of its negated 
place, therefore, that the grammarians of an order (as in the case 
where the lay humanists intelligentsia refused their liminal role in 
the Scholastic system of knowledge), can be freed from their 
system-maintaining "structural models" and prescriptive categories. 
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For it is precisely, Legesse argues, out of the field of 
dynamic interaction between "the generalized horizon of 
understanding" or "inner eyes" put in place by the prescriptive 
categories of all culture-specific orders of knowledge, and the 
empirical on-the-ground process to which the collective behaviours 
of each order's subjects, as oriented by these prescriptive 
categories, give rise, that there emerges the liminal category which, 
in its thrust towards emancipation from its systemic role can serve 
to "remind us that we need not forever remain prisoners of our 
prescriptions." Since by its very movement out of its proscribed 
place, as in the uprising that followed on the Simi Valley jurors' 
acquittal of the policemen "Nigger-breakers" - such a category 
generates conscious change in all subjects, by exposing all the 
injustices inherent in structure; and again, like the N.H.I. category 
of South Central Los Angeles, in two days of rage, "by creating a 
real contradiction between structure and anti-structure, social order 
and man-made anarchy," epistemological orders and new modes of 
knowing. 


THE SPEECH OF THE STREET? OR THE SPEECH OF A 
SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM?: 
TOWARDS THE REWRITING OF KNOWLEDGE 


In a 1984 essay, I had proposed that the task of Black 
Studies, together with those of all the other New Studies that had 
also entered academia in the wake of the Sixties uprisings, should 
be that of rewriting knowledge. I had proposed then that we should 
attempt to do so in the terms of the Chilean biologists Maturana 
and Varela's new insights into the rules which govern the ways in 
which humans can and do know the social reality of which they are 
always already socialized subjects [Frantz Fanon, 1963]. I had 
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then cited Sir Stafford Beer's argument (who wrote the introduction 
to their book) to this effect. Beer, as I wrote then had argued that 
"contemporary scholarship is trapped in its present organization of 
knowledge" in which, anyone "who can lay claim to knowledge 
about some categorized bit of the world, however tiny, which is 
greater than anyone else's knowledge of that bit, is safe for life." 
As a result, "while papers increase exponentially, and knowledge 
grows by infinitesimals, our understanding of the world actually 
recedes." Consequently, "because our world is an interacting 
system in dynamic change, our system of scholarship rooted in its 
own sanctified categories, is in a large part, unavailing to the needs 
of mankind." If, Beer concluded, "we are to understand a newer 
and still evolving world; if we are to educate people to live in that 
world; if we are to abandon categories and institutions that belong 
to a vanished world as it is well nigh desperate that we should... 
then knowledge must be rewritten." 

My proposal did not get very far then. After Los Angeles, 
however, both the times and the situation have changed. Hence my 
open letter to you. St. Clair Drake, one of the founders of the Afro- 
American Studies Program at Stanford, always pointed out to 
students that there were "street tasks" and intellectual tasks. To 
extrapolate from Drake, there is street speech and intellectual 
speech. It is not unfair to say that the recent Los Angeles example 
of the street tasks and street speech of a "captive population" 
imposing its will upon the city and the State by the only means it 
had available, took place in the absence of that new Post-Industrial 
and post nation-state speech or order of knowledge which it was 
the collective task of all the New "lay" Studies to have effected in 
the wake of the Sixties; in the wake of those first urban uprisings 
therefore which challenged the "Truth" of our present episteme. 

The eruption of the N.H.L-/liminal category in South Central 
Los Angeles has again opened a horizon from which to spearhead 
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the speech of a new frontier of knowledge able to move us toward 
a new, correlated human species, and eco-systemic, ethic. Such a 
new horizon, I propose, will also find itself convergent with other 
horizons being opened up, at all levels of learning - as for example 
in the case of the new sciences of complexity related to the rise of 
the computer as Heinz Pagels points out in his 1988 book The 
Dreams of Reason. It is this convergence that will make it possible 
for us to understand the rules governing our human modes of 
perception and the behaviours to which they lead - as in the case of 
the misrecognition of human kinship expressed in the N.H.I. 
acronym, in the beating, and the verdict, as well as in the systemic 
condemnation of all the Rodney Kings, and of the global Poor and 
Jobless, to the futility and misery of the lives they live, as the price 
paid for our well-being. It is only by this mutation of knowledge 
that we shall be able to secure, as a species, the full dimensions of 
our human autonomy with respect to the systemic and always 
narratively instituted purposes that have hitherto governed us - 
hitherto outside of our conscious awareness and consensual 
intentionality. 


"I believe," Pagels wrote at the end of his book, "that the most 
dramatic impact of the new sciences will be to narrow the gap 
between the natural and the human world. For as we come to 
grasp the management of complexity, the rich structures of 
symbols, and perhaps consciousness itself, it is clear that the 
traditional barriers - barriers erected on both sides - between 
natural science and the humanities cannot forever be 
maintained. The narrative order of culturally constructed 
worlds, the order of human feeling and beliefs, will become 
subject to scientific description in a new way. Just as it did 
during the Italian Renaissance, a new image of humanity will 
emerge in the future as science and art interact in the 
complementary spheres... I continue to believe that the distant 
day will come when the order of human affairs is not entirely 
established by domination" [Pagels, 1988]. 
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The point of this letter is to propose that the coming of that 
distant day, and the end, therefore, of the need for the violent 
speech of the inner city streets, is up to us. 

The starving fellah, (or the jobless inner city N.H.I., the 
global New Poor or les damnés), Fanon pointed out, does not have 
to inquire into the truth. He is, they are, the Truth. It is we who 
institute this "Truth." We must now undo their narratively 
condemned status. 


Tam 
Sincerely yours, 


Sylvia Wynter 
Professor, Afro-American Studies 


May 1992 


Sylvia Wynter 
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On Disenchanting Discourse: 
“Minority” Literary Criticism And Beyond 


Sylvia Wynter 


\ fs order to introduce and integrate, within the space of this paper, 
several “new objects of knowledge” which cannot meaningfully ex- 
ist within the discursive vrai (truth) of our present “fundamental ar- 
rangements of knowledge”! nor within the analogic of its “(ethico-) 
theoretical foundations,”’? I shall make use of a series of epigraphs 
placed at different points of the argument. Their function will be to 
project the possibility of a “demonic observer” ground? outside the 
consolidated field of meanings of our present analogic, a ground in 
which these “new objects of knowledge” can find their efficient criterion/ 


1. See Michel Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Sciences (New 
York: Random House, 1973), 387. 

2. The term ethico-theoretical is a progression on Derrida’s usage of ethical-ontological 
distinction in “Limited Inc. abc” in Glyph, no. 2 (1977): 247. 

3. In an article—“‘Demonic and Historical Models in Biology”—Alex Comfort 
coins the term “demonic models” to refer to “‘logical representations of reality which 
exclude a space-time oriented observer.”’ We have adapted the concept here to suggest 
the possibility of an observer/site of observation that is non-analogically oriented, that 
is, one outside the present discursive formations and meaning “‘fields” of our present 
order and its related episteme. For Comfort’s paper, see The Journal of Social and Biologi- 
cal Structures 3, no. 2 (April 1980): 207-216. 
© 1987 by Cultural Critique. 0882-4371 (Fall 1987). All rights reserved. 
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condition of truth.* 

The new objects of knowledge to be presented here call equally for 
the construction of new conceptual tools and theoretical foundations, 
which this time go beyond not only the hegemonic paradigms of liter- 
ary criticism but also beyond the grounding analogic of the episteme 
or “fundamental arrangements of knowledge” of which our present 
practice of literary criticism (in effect of normal “majority discourse”’) 
is an inter-connected component.5 Our present arrangements of 
knowledge (and therefore their grounding analogic) were put in place 
in the nineteenth century as a function of the epistemic/discursive con- 
stitution of the “figure of Man.” This represents, in our projected new 
terms, the first purely secular criterion of human being (or regulatory 
metaphysics) encoded in the “descriptive statement” of the human on 
the model of a natural organism and its related ontology. For our pro- 
posed new objects of knowledge to be receivable, we accordingly need 
to go beyond the ontology of the figure of man and the empowering 
normalizing discourses with which this “figure,” as the projected model/ 
criterion of being of the globally dominant Western-European bour- 
geoisie, is still enchantedly constituted—now dangerously, in the con- 
text of our post-atomic environment. 

I shall propose in this paper, therefore, that the unifying goal of minor- 
ity discourse, if the term minority and its related discourse is to consti- 
tute itself as the “institutional” (and therefore ontological) fact that it is 
rather than as the “brute’’6 or empirical fact that it is strategically’ proj- 
ected to be within the coercive analogic of our present onto-episteme, 


4. Fernand Vandamme develops this concept convincingly in “‘Register Linguistics: 
A Nominalistic Language Interpretation and Its Implications for Some Central Problems 
in Glossogenesis” in Glossogenetics: The Origin and Evolution of Language. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Trans-disciplinary Symposium on Glossogenetics, Eric de Grolier, ed. (New York: 
Harcourt Academic Publishers, 1983). 

5. This concept is extrapolated from the new theory of cognition called “connec- 
tionism” developed by David E. Rumelhart, James L. McLelland and the P.D.P. Re- 
search Group in Parallel Distributed Processing: Explorations in the Microstructure of Cognition. 
Volume 1: Foundations, Volume 2: Psychological and Biological Models (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.I.T. Press. 1986). 

6. John R. Searle makes this distinction in Speech Acts: An Essay on the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage (London: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 51: “They (i.e., institutional facts) 
are indeed facts. But their existence, unlike the existence of brute facts, presupposes 
the existence of certain human institutions. It is only given the institution of 
knowledge that certain forms of behavior constitute Mr. Smith’s marrying Jones.” 

7. The concept of discursive ‘“‘strategy set” has been adapted from the use of the 
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will necessarily be to accelerate the conceptual “erasing” of the figure 
of Man.8 If it is to effect such a rupture, minority discourse must set 
out to bring closure to our present order of discourse, as the nine- 
teenth-century Western European bourgeoisie did from their parallel 
ontologically subordinated status vis 4 vis the “enchanted” discourse of 
the then hegemonic pre-industrial landed gentry.? But more, this must 
occur as utterly as Ralph Ellison’s novel Invisible Man has brought clo- 
sure to the novel form as a meaningful existential genre, and therefore 
to the first form of that secular mutation at the level of “regulatory hu- 
man feelings’!° which the novel’s new generic onto-aesthetic field had 
effected, in the moment of the originary rupture caused by Cervantes’s 
novel Don Quixote. 


On Disenchanting Discourse: From The Semiotic Strings 
of Feudal Noble Blood to Those of Monarchical “Rational Nature” 


“You are right, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote; “but I have told 
you already that there are many kinds of enchantments; and time 
may have changed the fashion from one kind to another. It may 
be usual now for people under a spell to do all that I do, although 
they did not before; so that there is no arguing or drawing conclu- 
sions against the customs of the times. I most certainly know that I 
am enchanted, and that is sufficient to ease my conscience, which 
would be greatly burdened if thought that I was not under a spell, 
and yet remained in this cage like an idler and a coward, defrauding 
the many distressed and needy of the succour I could give them.” 

— Cervantes, Don Quixote 


term “strategy set” by biologists. See, for example, Maynard Smith, “Game Theory and 
the Evolution of Cooperation” in Evolution from Molecules to Men, D.S. Bendall, ed. (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 

8. Michel Foucault, The Order of Things, 387. 

9. For the implications of this usually non-recognized Event, see Foucault, The Order 
of Things, Kar] Polanyi, The Great Transformation: The Political and Economic Origins of Our 
Time (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), as well as J.G.A. Pocock, “Civic Humanism in An- 
glo American Thought” in Politics, Language and Time: Essays on Political Thought and Histo- 
ry (New York: Athenaeum, 1973). 

10. The interconnected concepts onto-aesthetic fields and order-specific regulatory feel- 
ings (or feeling-sets) have been coined on the basis of a central Darwinian point further 
developed by M.T. Ghiselin, The Economy of Nature and the Evolution of Sex (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1974). 
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The exchange cited above takes place between Don Quixote and his 
squire, Sancho Panza, in part 1, chapter XLIX of the novel. In this epi- 
sode, Don Quixote’s friend, the Priest and the Barber, trying to get 
him home to his village, had disguised themselves, overpowered him 
while asleep, and shut him up in a cage, telling him that his imprison- 
ment has been procured by a wicked enchanter and planned to last for 
a set period of time. Don Quixote has therefore resigned himself to his 
imprisonment, induced to do so by the fact that in the system of infer- 
ence-making generated from the chivalric code/model of identity of 
the romances that he has read, enchanters, as counteragents of the su- 
pernatural, are the key explanatory device by which he manages to 
“save the appearances” of any event that contradicts the view of reality 
inferred from the mimetic model of the fictional knight-errants of ro- 
mance. 

Sancho, however, has caught sight of Don Quixote’s friends and 
suspects the trick being played on his master. He tries to disenchant Don 
Quixote by a series of arguments designed to prove that he, Don 
Quixote, cannot be ‘“‘enchanted”—that rather than being “under a 
spell” Don Quixote instead has been “humbugged and fooled.””!! His 
syllogistically argued!? and seemingly irrefutable proof is that since it is 
commonly held that when under a spell people cannot eat, drink, or 
satisfy the urgent needs of nature and since his master has the desire to 
do all three, it follows that his master cannot be enchanted. But this 
proof is at once crushed by Don Quixote’s irrefutable answer: that en- 
chantments change their kind according to the “‘customs of the times.” 
The exchange here functions both at the level of the disputes of the 
literary theory of the time and at the wider level of the abduction 


11. See Miquel de Cervantes Saavedra. The Adventures of Don Quixote, trans. J.M. 
Cohen (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1985), 431. 

12. See Alban Forcione’s discussion of this scene and of “‘the elements of parody in 
this mock-discorso between Sancho . . . and Don Quixote. As Forcione notes, Sancho, “in 
attempting to reveal the absurdity of his master’s belief by subjecting it to the scrutiny 
demanded by the canon’s principle of Verisimilitude,” employs the syllogistic reasoning 
characteristic of the neo-Aristotelian theorists. 

However, Rorcione’s interpretation of the mock-discorso differs considerably from 
both Edwin Williamson’s and my own. See Alban K. Forcione, Cervantes, Artistotle and 
The Persiles (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970). For an overview of the impli- 
cations of the ethico-theoretical concepts of both the marvellous and of verisimilitude, as 
well as of the dispute between them (and which is central to the mock-discorso, as well as 
to the overall onto-aesthetic [our term] of the novel), see E.C. Riley, Cervantes’ Theory of 
the Novel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962). 
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schemas'3 or system of inference-making. The opposed schema were 
generated respectively from the explanatory schema of supernatural 
causality generic to the current of twelfth-century philosophical ideal- 
ism whose discourse-system underlay both the aristocratic ethos and 
the romances of chivalry expressive of that mode of fantasy, and from 
the newly emergent emphasis on the explanatory hypothesis of natural 
causality. The latter schema establish equally the “true [vs. “legenda- 
ry’’] history” characteristic of the new monarchical ethos and the order of 
things of which ethos and its new discursive ideologic, the novel Don 
Quixote, was the innovative expression. 

An epochal rupture has therefore taken place between the new 
genre of the novel and the old genre of chivalric romance, together 
with its enabling discourse of philosophical idealism and its still reli- 
giously guaranteed descriptive statement or criterion of being, in 
whose context the imitation of established traditional models had been 
projected as an ethico-aesthetic imperative. For the new genre was no 
longer to be based, as that of romance had been in the last instance, on 
a still pervasive theo-logic, but rather on the ideologic of a new order of 
discourse based on varieties of an ontologized “natural law,” and its 
related secularizing variants/models of human being. These variants, 
beginning in the sixteenth/seventeenth centuries, were to realize their 
purely secular summa in the nineteenth/twentieth centuries with the 
emergence of the criterion of being encoded in the figure of man and 
its constitutive discourse of biological idealism. 

At the level of literature, the rupture from supernaturally guaranteeed 
descriptive statements or criterial conceptions of being and the muta- 
tion to the first form of a now secularly guaranteed one were to be ef- 
fected by the emergence of the new discourse of Neo-Aristotelian liter- 
ary theory and poetics.'* An equivalent rupture and mutation oc- 
curred at the level of the supernaturally guaranteed modes of verbal/ 
semiotic symbol-matter information systems by means of which human 


13. See Gregory Bateson, Mind and Nature: A Necessary Unity (New York: E.P. Dutton, 
1979), where he develops this central concept of abduction, as a mode of thinking based 
on inference-making. 

14. The term is adapted from the concept of organic speciation linked to the role 
played by regulatory genes that, by placing a limit on out-breeding, constitute the inter- 
breeding unit as a “species.” See Erik H. Erikson, Toys and Reason (New York: W.W. 
Norton, 1977), and E. Mayr, Evolution and the Diversity of Life: Selected Essays (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1976). 
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populations/orders are integrated as “composite wholes” in that pro- 
cess of pseudo (or fake) speciation first identified by Erikson as the 
mechanism at the level of human life through which the individual 
members of a group come to experience themselves as co-identifying 
conspecifics.'5 

The integrative analogic (or semantic closure principle) which under- 
lay the religio-aesthetic system of the genre of romance and its charter- 
ing discourse was still based on the central Platonic concept “‘of a ra- 
tionally and harmoniously ordered universe in which the Divine Idea 
expressed itself by means of imperishable and immutable forms, exist- 
ing beyond the material world.”!® These intelligible forms were then 
prescribed as the only ones worthy of imitation, as distinct from the pro- 
jected inferior forms/models of the antithetical world of historical actu- 
ality. With the chartering of the new analogic of neo-Aristotelian liter- 
ary theory, however, the world of historical actuality and the actions 
of men within it were released from their earlier ontological subordi- 
nation or “‘deferent” role.!” For through this poetics, the “reality” of a 
now legitimated world of empirical action could be imitated so as to 
reveal the universal value expressed through it, by imitating, as Aristot- 
le had advised, “according to a true idea.” This concept of a true idea 
would be taken in a special didactic sense, one which led to a preoccu- 
pation with the moral in literature and to Cervantes’s concept of the ex- 
emplary novel. Through the mediation of this master-concept, the “uni- 
versal” ideas they expressed would not in any way contradict the true 
idea of the counter-Reformation faith, and the related ideologies of the 
Spanish monarchical-imperial state!’ would not be contrary to “good 


15. An illuminating essay by Peter Dunn on the exemplary novels of Cervantes and 
their relation to the newly emergent Neo-Aristotelian literary theory/poetics, reveals 
the “endowment,” which this theory helped to effect, of an entirely new secularizing 
attitude of both seeing and acting on the world, a new attitude configured in the novel 
form itself and in its founding generic analogic. See Peter N. Dunn “Las novelas 
ejemplare” in Suma Cervantina, J.B. Avalle-Arce and E.C. Riley, eds. (London: Tamesis 
Books, Ltd., 1973). 

16. Ibid., 85. 

17. The intelligible/sensible distinction was the philosophical expression or philoso- 
pheme of the feudal aristocratic code of symbolic “life” and “death.” 

18. In his prologue to The Exemplary Novels. See Cervantes, Obras completas (Madrid: A 
Valbuena Prat., 1956), 769-70. See, for a less onto-political, more strictly literary interpre- 
tation, Alban Forcione’s Introduction in his Cervantes and the Humanist Vision: A Study of 
Four Exemplary Novels (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981). 
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customs” but would instead provide honest yet entertaining(sabroso) 
models of being/behaving appropriate to its way of life and the “true 
idea” about which the now hybridly religio-secular state integrated 
itself. Nor indeed would Don Quixote, the first fully achieved form 
of the novel as an existential genre, which gave expression to the 
analogic of the new literary theory by its fictional endowing of the par- 
ticular experiences of its hero Don Quixote with representative (i.e., 
universal) value. For its emplotment led from the parodic life of a hero, 
governed by the mimetic non-true ideas of a text now projected as 
false and deluded, to the paragon death-bed conversion scene of a new 
text when, awakening to the “true idea” of his monarchical “rational 
nature,” he comes exemplarily to his “true” self, his “true nature”!9 
now as a Christian-monarchical subject of the same nature as his 
“real” text. 

For the universalizing “true idea” of the new state form had entailed 
a relatively democratizing shift from the earlier purely supernaturally 
guaranteed descriptive statement and optimal signifier of “noble blood” 
to the first primarily statal-secular (although guaranteed in the last in- 
stance by the faith) descriptive statement, with the optimal criterion 
becoming that of “rational nature” and of degrees thereof. At the met- 
aphysical/aesthetic level, lack of rational nature displaced lack-of-no- 
ble-blood, even if the latter continued to be partially hegemonic at the 
level of the social-systemic. To lack rational nature was to be governed 
by purely sensory nature with the latter defined as the “nature” com- 
mon to men and animals. As such, this nature could not of itself be the 
basis of the ontologized natural law with its projected universally bind- 
ing precepts. Instead this law was based on reason as the peculiar 
attribute of mankind (although already the humanist scholar Sepulveda 
denied this rational nature to the “Indians,” as the native Ontological 
Other). 


19.See René Girard, Deceit, Desire and the Novel: Self and Other in Literary Structure (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1965). Here Girard’s innovative and original reading of 
the hero’s awakening from mimetic desire, as the first expression of that conversion central 
to the novel form, errs only in one aspect—that is, he sees the hero as awakening to 
truth, in general, to his true self, rather than to a specific mode of the self, coherent with the 
monarchical historical-ensemble or system: that is, to a new secularizing mode which 
begins to project the concept of “‘rue nature” as an absolute in place of Christian and 
other transcendent natures. 

20. See Bernice Hamilton, Political Thought in Sixteenth Century Spain: A Study of the Politi- 
cal Ideas of Vitoria, De Soto, Suarez and Molina (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963). 
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Now the former behavior-orienting struggle between spirit and flesh 
became, for the new intellectual laity, the secularizing one between the 
individual’s sensory nature as his appetitive nature expressed in an 
imaginative faculty capable of good (creation) or ill (seduction to act 
outside the universal “true idea” embodied in the religio-political or- 
der of state/faith). If sensory nature/imaginative faculty is to act for the 
good, it must therefore be curbed by rational nature which alone 
knows how to resist the temptation of falling into the new ontological 
threat represented by the contingency of fortune, and the instability of 
the particular. 

Neo-Aristotelian literary theory, the first form of our present system 
of literary scholarship, and whose prescriptive rules functioned at the 
level of theory to replicate this governing binary code (rational/sensory 
nature) and its analogic of the level of the emerging field of secular lit- 
erature, can therefore be seen here in its widest context as the expres- 
sion of an epochal shift out of the earlier mythico-religiously and theo- 
logically guaranteed orders of discourse. For if, as Derrida argues, 
philosophic speech can only institute itself by the fettering and humili- 
ation of another speech, projected as the new fool to the crowned king 
of its Logos,?! with the device of “attaching lunacy” and transforming 
the earlier religio-aristocratic discourse into the fool of its now partly 
secularizing, partly religious statal/monarchical model of Being/Logos, 
Cervantes and the novel form effected that great discontinuity by 
which “rhetorical man’’ now enters.?? His descriptive statements, or 
models of identity, are now guaranteed no longer by the religious 
but by the aesthetic; the “rhetorical man” brings with him what is to 
be for all humans a new historico-phenomenological space of being/ 
discourse. 

Whilst Don Quixote died exemplarily, the novel form which he, as 
hero, initiated was to transform itself, over the succeeding centuries. 
These transformations were to be effected through internal mutations 
with respect to the “sensory nature,” tropological complex of the Re- 
naissance schema of civic/monarchical humanism, including its tran- 
umed “landed gentry” form. In this mutation the topos of “sensory 


21. In the essay “Cogito and the History of Madness” in Writing and Difference (Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1983), 61. 

22. See R. Lanham, The Motives of Eloquence: Literary Rhetoric in the Renaissance (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1976). 
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nature” would now become that of a projected ‘‘primal nature” en- 
coded, at the global level, in the native (with its zero degree signifier 
form as the nigger)? whose ideologic was to be disseminated by the 
mode of the novel and by its founding discourse of biological idealism. 
And this new discourse was to be projected about the new exemplary 
bourgeois “figure of man” just as the empowering discourse of philo- 
sophical idealism had been projected about the then exemplary figure 
of the chivalric-aristocratic figure of the Knight. 


Attaching “Blindness” To The Controllers of Reality. 
Disenchanting the “Figure of Man” 


And that a little black man with an assumed name should die be- 
cause a big black man in his hatred and confusion over the nature 
of a reality that seemed controlled by whites whom I knew to be as 
blind as he was, was just too much, too outrageously absurd. And 
I knew that it was better to live out one’s absurdity than to die for 
that of others whether that of Ras or Jack’s. 

—Ellison, Invisible Man 


If Don Quixote laughed away the ideal Christian-chivalric model of 
the human, Ellison’s Invisible Man attaches the ironic metaphor of blind- 
ness to the characters who embody the three differing variants of the 
contemporary order of discourse of biological idealism. Of the three 
variants, the first is that of Liberal Positivism embodied in Norton and 
Emerson: Norton, a pragmatic philanthropist who plays God to south- 
ern Blacks by giving money to Southern Black colleges designed to 


23. The “‘figure of the nigger” was to function as the negative signifier of the mode 
of being embodied in the bourgeois “‘figure of man” (as the mad had functioned in the 
“rational nature” order of the landed gentry, and within its empowering analogic or 
discourse of humanism). Whilst the mad embodied the extreme form of a projected 
subordination to sensory nature, the nigger would project the extreme form of an osten- 
sibly “primal human” which had remained subordinated by the processes of evolu- 
tionary natural selection, as such subordinated to natural necessity, and as such non- 
autonomous. Note that the word nigger projects the human as pure object, the antonym of 
the pure ostensible autonomously willing “figure of man.” If the mad functioned to 
signify its opposite as normal reason, the nigger does so to signify its opposite as normal 
being. ““Racism” is a behavioral competence of this analogic. See in this respect the 
book by Jacob Pandian, Anthropology and the Western Tradition: Towards an Authentic Anthro- 
pology (Prospect Heights, Illinois: Waveland Press, Inc., 1985). 
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provide a second-level education for a secondary Black middle class, 
the other a “concerned” liberal for whom “poor Blacks” are the 
means by which to realize his liberal “concern,” just as Don Quixote 
needed the ‘“‘many distressed and needy” to succour in order to realize 
his knight-errantry. The second is that of Marxism-Leninism with its 
“true idea” imaged in Brother Jack, Hambro, and the leadership of 
the Brotherhood. The third is the Black variant of the discourse of 
“Romantic Nationalism” which is embodied in Ras, the fictional pro- 
jection of Marcus Garvey and his movement.*+ 

Yet all three discourses are generated as phenotexts from the same 
founding genotextual discourse which is itself generated from the 
underlying archia or descriptive statement of the model of the human 
as a “natural organism.”?5 And whilst the version imaged in the charac- 
ter of Norton is original and projective in that it encodes the new origin 
“beliefs” and related ontological schema, this is not so with the versions 
of Brother Jack’s Stalinist-Marxism nor with that of Ras’s Black romantic 
nationalism. For these are both reactive to the systemically functioning eco- 
nomic rationality and morality encoded by Norton’s Liberal Positivism 
in that, by taking the ontological “facts” of class and of race as if they 
were “brute” facts, they remain trapped in the context and the code of 
the hegemonic order of discourse and its system of motivation. 

Both movements were therefore to prefigure the temptation that 


24. The real life challenge of Marcus Garvey to the “‘class first” empowering discourse of 
the Marxian Euroamerican intelligentsia (and its black fellow-members of the intelligent- 
sia) functioned on two levels. At the first level (the level enacted by Ellison) it functioned 
within the nineteenth-century discourse-model of Romantic nationalism. At another lev- 
el, it challenged the ontological subordination of the black within the overall analogic of the 
nineteenth-century model of being. The contradiction of Garveyism derived therefore 
from this duality of discourse/praxis as it both assimilated to, and broke from the domi- 
nant schema and mode of mimetic desire, and as such dually functioning within the 
bourgeois analogic, whilst moving towards post-western and post-bourgeois cultural 
forms and modes of self-organization. And whilst Marxism’s theory of economic subordi- 
nation provided a dazzling set of explanatory hypotheses, the more foundational con- 
cept of ontological subordination (reacted against empirically by the Garvey movement) 
had/has yet to find its “theoretic frame” (Cruse). This thesis is developed more fully in an 
ongoing work entitled By means of a Creature: Essays Towards a Science of the Human. 

25. See Foucault, The Order of Things, 310. See also Ernesto Grassi, Rhetoric and Philosophy: 
The Humanist Tradition (University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1980) for 
the concept of archia which we have linked to the idea of a founding “descriptive state- 
ment” (Bateson) or analogic. See also G. Bateson, “Conscious Purpose vs. Nature” in The 
Dialectics of Liberation, D. Cooper, ed. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin, 1968). 
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confronts minority discourse at this juncture, the same temptation to 
which the differing isms that emerged in the Sixties and Seventies all suc- 
cumbed: that is, of taking the ontological “facts” of ethnicity (non-White 
and White) as well as of gender, sexuality, and culture as if these were 
things-in-themselves, rather than “totemic” signifiers in an overall sys- 
tem of resemblances and differences. Taken as such, these terms are 
only meaningful within their reinforcing systemic function as the “speci- 
fying” negative Ontological Others of the first purely secular and there- 
fore non-transcendentally guaranteed model of human being/identity. 
For if Marx had zeroed in on the economic opposition between 
owners/non-owners of capital, he had overlooked the ontological 
aspect of the opposition between them. He overlooked, that is, the 
Ontological Other coding role in which those groups categorized un- 
der the signifier Labor functioned as the antithesis?” that verified, 
through ostensive negation, the new archia by which the industrial- 
izing bourgeoisie self-signified itself by its ownership of capital as the 
incarnated embodiment of the new metaphysics of life/death, which 
now constituted the generalities of the post-landed gentry ordering of 
“real life.” For in this new metaphysic/code, projected in the “figure of 
man”?8 and its ordering discourse-system and episteme, a tran- 
sumption had been made from the earlier code in which “ownership 
of land,” put forward in the Anglo-American variant of the discourse 
of “civic humanism” as the single matrix and source of both empirical 
and metaphysical well-being, had functioned to legitimate the exclu- 
sive control of decision-making power in the hands of the then 
hegemonic gentry. The counter-discourse of the new figure of man, 
generated from a model of being projected from the life-activity of the 
rising industrial bourgeoisie, had posited the analogic of a counter- 
metaphysical schema, one no longer based on the landed gentry’s 


26. See C. Levi-Strauss, Totemism (Hammondsworth: Penguin, 1969). 

27. The oversight of this signifying ontological function of the “working classes” in ad- 
dition to their role in economic production has enabled the intelligentsia to use the cate- 
gory/projection of the “figure of the proletarian” for their own group empowerment. 
Ellison catches this discursive sleight of hand powerfully in his portrayal of Brother Jack 
and of Hambro in relation to their group strategy set of “scientific objectivity.” 

28. The proposal here is that the “figure of man” encodes the bourgeois criterion of 
being as the “figure of the yeoman”’ did that of the “landed gentry” and the “figure of 
the proletarian,” that of the education owning/information controlling intelligentsia-as- 
a-social category. 
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topos of the “‘natural benevolence of the land” but rather on the inver- 
sion of that topos, the new topos of the “avarice of nature” and the 
“natural scarcity” of the land.?9 It was on the basis of this new topos of 
causality that the new master-discipline of economics was to be erected, 
together with the other disciplines of its complex, including that of lit- 
erary criticism/literary studies. 

In Ellison’s Invisible Man, Mr. Norton incarnates the exemplary activ- 
ity of the autonomous, decision-taking investor/speculator whose cal- 
culative intelligence is projected as rationality-in-general, and not as 
a systemically constituted relative mode of intelligence. A central 
“blindness” with respect to a reality which the decision-making of men 
like Norton was now supposed to control would therefore be functional 
to the behavior-inducing order of discourse which underlay the new 
mode of life just as another variant of blindness had been centrally func- 
tional to that of the landed gentry. Thus the inferential logic of the new 
discourse by which the Nortons of the world regulated their behaviors 
would have to invisibilize those aspects of reality which contradicted this 
system-functional mode of perception. Most crucially, of all, if the contri- 
bution of accumulated “moveable wealth” or capital were to continue to 
be perceived as the symbolic source of the “surplus-value” of material 
“life,” then both the existence of the multiple other factors which con- 
tributed to the always systemically produced surplus-value and of the 
concrete flesh and blood human whose life-activities and culturally 
coded needs/desires are the causal source of these processes would have 
to be overseen and controlled. For this human with its always culturally 
determined desires existed concretely outside the procrustean conception 
of the human, that is, outside a conception that was essential to the system 
of inference making of the discourse of biological idealism. 

As J.F. Danielli hypothesizes, an internal reward system (I.R.S.) 
should be seen as functioning as the central mechanism by which hu- 
man individuals are motivated to sacrifice their individual interest for 
that of others with whom they are co-identified—in effect for the sake 
of the common good.” The pleasure centers and the functioning of 
the euphoria-inducing family of substances would “‘reward”’ behaviors 
which further “altruistic” integration (good) and inhibit dysfunctional 


29. See Foucault, The Order of Things, 256-57. 
30. J.F. Danielli, “Altruism: The Opium of the People,” Journal of Social and Biological 
Structures 3, no. 2 (April 1980): 87-94. 
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behaviors (evil/deilos), thus providing “the rudiments of a physiological 
basis for some aspects of motivation.” However, he points out, what still 
remains missing to complete the hypothesis is “any knowledge of the 
social conditioning of the I.R.S.,” that is, of how it functions “so that re- 
wards are provided which relate to the necessary or desirable roles of an individual 
in a specific society.” 

Danielli’s “missing components of knowledge” can be both linked to 
and understood in the context of the macro-metaphor of blindness which 
Ellison attaches to the first purely secular and guaranteed post-landed gen- 
try criterion of being, embodied in the character of Norton. 

Through the formidable conceptual instruments of Mandeville, Adam 
Smith, and Ricardo, on the one hand, and of Malthus/Darwin, on the 
other, allied to a new fiction which functioned at the level of the onto- 
aesthetic field of “regulatory feelings,’ the bourgeoisie had disen- 
chanted the discourse-system of the order of the landed gentry. The 
grounding premise of a criterion of being attached to the ownership of 
land was revealed and displaced along with the criterion-specific and 
“participatory” nature? of the classical episteme in whose system of 
inference they themselves were ontologically subordinated and pro- 
scribed as the owners of unstable, “moveable wealth.” They neverthe- 
less found themselves confronted with a major problem. Whilst the so- 
lution to this problem would be found, it would be found only at the 
price of the specific kind of “‘blindness” exemplified in Norton and in 
the revelatory fiction of Ellison’s Invisible Man. 

The problem was that of finding the necessarily non-transcendental 
mechanism by which the first purely secular criterion of being, proj- 
ected by the Western European industrializing bourgeoisie to take the 
place of that of the landed gentry, could now be absolutized. For only by 
means of such a mechanism of absolutization could the metonymic 
process, by which the new criterion of being about which our global 
order still auto-hierarchizes and auto-regulates itself, be stably atta- 
ched to the euphoric reward system of “feeling good.” Only by this 
could the new post-landed gentry order be literally “enchanted” and 
“rewards” provided “which, by relating to the necessary or desirable 


31. Ibid., 90. 

32. See Francisco Varela’s theory of the “‘participatory”’ nature of all human modes 
of knowledge as developed in his book, Principles of Biological Autonomy (New York: 
North Holland Series in General Systems Research, 1979). 
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roles of individuals” (Danielli) in our specific power-prestige order, 
would ensure its stable replication. 

For the now purely secular order of the western bourgeoisie a series 
of signifying others remaining in their prescribed places would now 
function as the “real/empirical model” —like that of Freud’s mimetic 
anatomical model**—whose existential reality now functioned to 
absolutize the secular criteria of being of which they were the ostensive 
negation. Hence the analogic with which, in the case of Ellison’s Mr. 
Norton and the other “normal” characters of the novel, the series of 
multiple Others would have to be regularly “‘invisibilized”’ so as to be 
“seen,” discoursed upon, and treated, not as they were, but as they 
were “needed to be” within the a priori inferential logic of the collec- 
tive “inner eyes’ constituted by the discourse of biological idealism. 
To these inner eyes Invisible Man now attaches the label of “blindness”: 


I am an invisible man. No, I am not a spook like those who 
haunted Edgar Allan Poe; nor am I one of your Hollywood-movie 
ectoplasms. I am a man of substance, of flesh and bone, fiber and 
liquids—and I might even be said to possess a mind. I am invisi- 
ble, understand, simply because people refuse to see me. When 
they approach me, they see only my surroundings, themselves, or 
figments of their imagination—indeed, everything and anything 
except me... 


Nor is my invisibility exactly a matter of a biochemical accident 
to my epidermis. That invisibility to which I refer occurs because 
of a peculiar disposition of the eyes of those with whom I come in 
contact. A matter of the construction of their inner eyes, those eyes 
with which they look through their physical eyes upon reality. 


To disenchant his hero’s invisibility, Ellison here attaches to an os- 
tensibly autonomous seeing/willing model of being/perceiving the la- 
bel of a pre-determined mode of inner eyes which controls how its 
subjects see and act upon reality. He shows these inner eyes to be con- 
stituted by a system of inference, determined by the specifications of 
the mimetic model of being (or “reigning conception of man’s hu- 


33. In Luce Irigaray, Speculum of the Other Woman (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1985), 15. 
34. Ralph Ellison, The Invisible Man (New York: Random House, 1972), 3. 
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manity”’) which the systemic subjects—like the narrator of The Invisible 
Man—struggle above all else to achieve. These specifications are abso- 
lutized and embodied negatively in an empirical series of Ontological 
Other categories which, taken together, signify damnation in the new 
secular motivational schema in which salvation is equated with free- 
dom from natural necessity both at the material and cultural levels. 
The “thematic object” of the narrator’s sought-after “briefcase” in The 
Invisible Man embodies this new ideal of being as Don Quixote’s “‘hel- 
met” did for him. 

Both function as Danielli’s opiate-inducing signifiers; both intoxicate 
their heroes to the point of ‘blind’ madness. The socio-systemic onto- 
logical category of the “Poor” (for whom, as in the case of Trueblood, 
the signifier of the briefcase is an impossibility) is the embodied cate- 
gory now central both to motivating escape from poverty (newly proj- 
ected as a metaphysical evil) and to the negative specification of free- 
dom as freedom in its bourgeois modality. For the category of the 
poor/Trueblood now functions to incarnate the signifier of metaphysical 
“death” in the new governing code of the bourgeois “formation of hu- 
man existence,” providing the secular-empirical yet ontological “place 
of the damned” in the systemic apparatus of motivation by which or- 
der-maintaining behaviors on the part of its subjects (keep the Nigger 
Boy running!) are stably generated. The category of the Poor (and the 
poverty archipelagoes) would therefore have to be produced as such a 
systemic category, that is, as a system-maintaining function of the order’s 
stable autopoesis. 

If the category of the Poor functioned as a hypher-sign within the “nat- 
ural unit” of the nation at the level of the family, the Ontological Other 
slot was filled by the category of gender, of the woman, appearing at 
this level as one bearer-category of the lack of bourgeois rationality 
embodied normally in the male as the signifier of rationality. Here, the 
ontologically privileged male receives, as Virginia Woolf noted as early 
as the 1920s, the opiate reward (cocaine in her words) of the narcissistic 
advantage of a prescribed feeling of innate supremacy. 

However, at the global level of the new ordering of things, the central 
Ontological spot of the Poor at the level of the nation, and of the woman at 
the level of the family, was filled by the category of the native as the 
projection not only of the lack of bourgeois-occidental rationality but 


35. In her essay, A Room of One’s Own (New York: Harcourt Brace & World, Inc., 1929). 
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also of the lack of metaphysical Being. The natives, nevertheless, also con- 
stituted a hierarchy of projected degrees of lack, measured both by near- 
ness to the ultimate evolved mode of Indo-European physiognomy and 
ideal-type culture® and by degrees of distance from the ultimate zero de- 
gree category of an ostensibly “primal” human nature whose differentia- 
tion from a lurking bestiality was dangerously imprecise and uncertain, so 
uncertain as to call for a question mark to be placed with respect to the 
humanity of this zero-degree category. Like the woman in the male/fe- 
male relationship, this enabled the experiencing of euphoric supremacy 
at the level of race and culture—that euphoric supremacy that it is above 
all the function of South African apartheid to protect. For the 
Ontological Other slot of this ultimate negative specification of the 
bourgeois conception of human being was/is filled by the empirical re- 
ality of Africa/the Negro and the related tropological complex of repre- 
sentation projected in the emergent philosophical discourse of nine- 
teenth-century Europe. The Negro represents the Negative Signifier of 
an allegedly “primal” human being totally subordinated to “natural 
necessity.”’37 As such, the tropology of Africa/The Negro was to provide a 
foundational constant of the system of inference-making of biological 
idealism and to be constantly projected, as Chinua Achebe notes, as 
“the antonymic foil to Europe’s spiritual grace,” as the projection of 
that primal/near bestial nature which Europe and the bourgeoisie had 
overcome in themselves. And they had done so, the analogic runs, by 
means of their material development as well as of their creation of 
“high Cultures.” 

Both these empirical activities functioned not only as markers of an 
ontological difference in bio-substance between the two groups, there- 
by making conceptualizable our present ordering principle of differ- 
ential degrees of human genetic value, but also, and even more so, as 
markers of the vast difference which now separated the West’s refined 
“cultivated sensibility” from the primal human nature which still threat- 


36. See George L. Mosse, Towards the Final Solution: A History of European Racism (New 
York: Howard Ferhg, 1978), where he traces the processes by which the aesthetic cri- 
teria of Greek classical culture, “whose villains outside the tribe” were the Jews and the 
Blacks, was developed by nineteenth-century European scholars and provided the basis 
for the Nazis’ Aryan “myth of origin.” 

37. See M. G. Gillespie, Hegel, Heidegger and the Ground of History (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984), where the latter traces the role played by this concept, both in Kant 
and later in Hegel’s philosophy. 
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ened ontologically in the form of Africa/the Negro, into which, unless 
presented by a bourgeois mode of being/feeling/knowing, one could 
atavistically relapse. 


Attaching Non-Autonomy to the Autonomous, 
“Blindness” to Scientific Objectivity, Futulity to Romantic Nationalism: 
Not Who but What Controls? 


To study Metaphysics as they have always been studied, appears to 


me to be like puzzling at astronomy without mechanics . . .. He 
who understand baboon [sic] would do more towards metaphysics 
than Locke. 


—Darwin, Notebooks, 1838 


“When Marx said that ‘religion is the opiate of the people,’ he spoke 
with greater accuracy than he realized. The . . . decline of religion . . 
. [has] . . . tended to transform society so that we could now say that 
‘Ideology is the opium of the people.’ What none of us has realized 
until the last few years is that . . . unless society provides mecha- 
nisms for the release of endogenous opiates, i.e., for activating the 
LR.S. . . . social cohesion is lost and collapse . .. may be imminent.” 

—J. F. Danielli, 1980 


It is this enchanting “opiate inducing” system of figuration that 
Ellison ironically reverses in his portrayal of the encounter between 
Norton as the bearer of the “cultivated sensibility code of High Culture” 
and Trueblood. For Trueblood is here the bearer of ‘Field Niggerism,.’ 
projected in the overall schema as the negation of High Culture and 
introjected though the overall conditioning apparatus of the official 
representation system as primal and backward. He represents the 
Black Southern American culture from which the young, upwardly 
mobile narrator, in order to “be” in the “reigning conception of human- 
ity,” must develop a “learned” aversion, must run and run, never re- 
sponding to the subversive rhythms of its sounds, always religiously 
choosing the signifiers of toast and orange juice over Ontologically Other 
pork chops and grits, never relapsing into eating Field Niggerism’s hot 
baked yams out in the life of its streets, into exchanging that “signifying” 
repartee of the dozens that heretically defines the human as “life that has 
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speech,” but instead must run and run in order to “be” according to the 
specifications of the mimetic model of being of the bourgeoisie, running 
from everything that the Narrator’s historical people have been and are: 
Keep this Nigger Boy running! For, in the dominant order of discourse 
in the U.S., Field Niggerism functions as the analogue of Africa/the Negro. 
As such it places a question mark on the Narrator’s humanity, a question 
mark reinscribed by the very “High Culture” taught at the school, from 
which all “taint” of an antithetical Field Niggerism is excluded. And its 
“cultivated sensibility code” is incarnated in rich white trustees like 
Norton, whom the young Narrator, still caught up in his borrowed de- 
sire, chauffeurs reverentially around as the incarnation of that “true” 
model of human “life” to which he aches mimetically to attain. 

The first of the series of confrontations/experiences which, like Don 
Quixote’s pratfalls, will lead to the Narrator’s eventual “awakening” 
and conversion/revolt against the hegemonic order of discourse and its 
behavior-directing signs, is the encounter between Norton and True- 
blood, an encounter which the Narrator’s mistake precipitates, and of 
which he is the helpless and horrified witness. For the strange bond 
which emerges between Norton and Trueblood is the fact that the lat- 
ter has breached the normative sexual code and its prohibition of incest, 
which, like the prohibition of non-genital sexuality, functions to con- 
stitute such sexual practices as signifiers of an ostensible relapse into 
that “bestiality” that threatens ontologically to overwhelm the distance 
which the bourgeois ideal model of being struggles to place between it- 
self and an ostensibly primal human. 

Norton has long had an incestuous sexual attraction to his daughter, 
but one repressed because of the simultaneously physical and meta- 
physical nature of his desire: his daughter as a white woman is also the 
bearer of the bourgeois conception of ontological “purity,” of which 
the “sexually promiscuous” black woman is the negation.%* He is fasci- 
nated by Trueblood, whose attraction to his daughter is purely physi- 
cal, because the latter has, while half-asleep, inadvertently committed 
incest with her and yet remains unashamed, since his concept of being 
a “man” differs so profoundly from the dominant conception 
embodied in Norton for whom being in charge, always in conscious 


38. I have developed this thesis more fully in an essay entitled “After Feminism: Towards 
a Theoria for Our Times” in Black Women Writing: Political and Cultural Imperatives, J.M. 
Braxton and Andree Nicole McLaughlin, eds. (Rutgers University Press, forthcoming). 
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control, is the major imperative. 

As Norton listens, stirred and seduced by Trueblood’s narrating of 
the episode, he is overcome by his aroused sexual urges towards his 
own “pure” daughter, loses control and faints. In the scene that fol- 
lows, Ellison attaches not the “‘stuff of lunacy,” as Cervantes did to the 
chivalric code, but, rather, in the context of the new order of discourse, 
the stuff of non-control over urges that have ostensibly been “tamed” 
and refined out of existence; and even more of non-control over a will 
that is ostensibly autonomous, free from subordination to natural ne- 
cessity, and as such empowered to make decisions which determine 
the collective destiny of the peoples of the global order. In this scene, 
Ellison uses Trueblood’s narration to reveal that Norton’s will/desires 
are mediated by speech/rhetoric/discourse, that for the human it is dis- 
course and its system of inference which determine. For they do so, 
once in place, beyond subjective consciousness, by giving system-spe- 
cific verbal shape and form to the originary dynamics of the genetic 
motivation system of our purely physiological heritage. This is trans- 
ferred to the third level of existence, human life, by the strategies of 
opiate-inducing rhetoric which exist at the interface between the sym- 
bol-matter information system of the genome and the linguistic sym- 
bol-matter information systems by which all human modes of being 
effect their autopoesis as systemic forms of always symbolic codes of 
life/death.29 For in the human beginning it was indeed the Word. 

Here, therefore, Ellison disenchants the ordering systemic discourse 
which Norton incarnates by attaching both the labels of “‘blindness” 
and of non-autonomy of desire. He shows Norton here as never really 
“seeing” Trueblood, but rather only inferring him as an abstraction on 
which to project the desires which he, like the Narrator, must firmly re- 
press in order to realize himself in the dominant conception of being. 
Again, Norton, the criterion/model-of-being, canonized in “‘real life” 
as the bearer of exemplary life activity, that of freedom from subordi- 
nation to the “iron laws of nature” (i.e., natural necessity, natural scar- 
city), is here shown as bereft of that pure autonomy which in the 


89. For the concept of “symbol matter information systems,” see H.H. Pattee, “Clues 
from Molecular Symbol Systems” in Signed and Spoken Launguage: Biological Constraints on Lin- 
guistic Forms, U. Bellugi and M. Studdert-Kennedy, eds. (Berlin: Verlag Chemie, 1980), 261- 
274, and “Laws and Constraints, Symbols and Languages” in Towards a Theoretical Biology, 
C.H. Waddington, ed. (Edinburgh, University of Edinburgh Press, 1972), 248-258. 
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governing behavior-regulatory analogic of our present order confers 
on him the right of decision-making as to when and where to invest in 
accord with the calculative mode of intelligence which makes these deci- 
sions on the basis of the analogically True Idea/criterion of their return- 
on-investment potential. Hence the paradox: Norton’s absolute power 
over processes of decision-making determines the negative destinies of 
others like Trueblood and condemns their lives, stigmatized as lacking 
in bottom-line “‘return-on-investment-potential,” to the poverty archi- 
pelagoes that are as inferentially logical to the ordering discourse of Logi- 
cal Positivism/Liberal Humanism as the Auschwitz archipelagoes were 
to that of Nazism and its a priori criterion of genetic inferiority/superiori- 
ty, or the Gulag archipelagoes to that of Stalinism and its a priori of “sci- 
entific truth” versus “ideology,” and of the superiority of the Party-line 
criterion of “true” Proletarian origin over non-Proletarian origin; yet 
Norton’s autonomy of desire is an autonomy itself coded by the dis- 
cursively constituted conception of being. 

Thus if it is clear that Trueblood, as the Lumpen underclass, exists 
outside the dominant order of discourse and its reigning “conception of 
man’s humanity,” Brother Jack and Ras, whom the Narrator will later 
confront in a further series of painful, humiliating experiences, are 
themselves paradoxically caught up in the very conception of man’s 
humanity against which they fight, one in the name of “‘class,” the oth- 
er in the name of “race.” 

For Jack, and his discourse-variants, the unskilled, jobless lumpen 
Blacks in Harlem are the discursive antithesis of the “deserving” des- 
tined ruling class of the workers, within the analogic of Marxist theory 
whose new criterion of being is “labor” or the projected source of 
surplus-value, and for which surplus-value is generated only in the pro- 
cess of production, and which, therefore, finds its ideal model of be- 
ing in the “‘Proletarian” in place of Man. The jobless lumpen are neces- 
sarily “outside history.”’ As such they are metaphysically irredeemable, 
a force only fit to be deployed in carefully staged riots, allowed to func- 
tion only within the tightly controlled overall master-plan of the 
Brotherhood. Hence, in a series of brutal experiences, the Narrator 
must learn the terrifying truth that he has been used to make his own 


40. See Samir Amin, The Law of Value and Historical Materialism (New York, Monthly Re- 
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people into a sacrifice, this time in the interests of Jack and the Broth- 
erhood, as the price of his own honorary incorporation into the party 
structures of power as a pseudo-cosmopolitan, non-lumpen, second- 
ary intelligentsia member, hired to talk but not to think. Even more tell- 
ingly, he must learn too, that for Brother Jack, blinded by the inferen- 
tial logic of his scientific objectivity, Blacks are only abstractions, mere 
ciphers in Jack’s as in Norton’s group’s particular projects which they 
represent as universals. The price to be paid for his upward mobility in 
the context of either one of the exemplary projects of these two men, 
both of whom are “blind” (Brother Jack has a glass eye) to the reality 
which they have set out to control, is his betrayal of the Black lumpen 
Harlem majority. For this lumpen proletariat is stigmatized as outside 
the productive economy and as such “like discarded machinery” in 
the system of inference of one project and “outside history” in that of 
the other. In both it is finally expendable, only useful, on the one 
hand, as voting power or, on the other, as cannon fodder in the “‘spon- 
taneous riots” orchestrated by the New Class of the Brotherhood in 
their non-conscious thrust to hegemony over against the bourgeoisie. 

In the series of scenes in which the scales fall from the Narrator’s 
eyes, the revelation of the purely instrumental abstraction that the 
Blacks of Harlem are for the Brotherhood is central to his own final 
self-disenchantment and to his own eventual holing up underground 
in his basement. Here he takes refuge from an entire order of being, 
pledging to go up tomorrow, yet never actually going up, holding out 
in the name of all invisible humans—‘“‘perhaps in the lower 
frequencies I speak for you”—the possibility of their/our recognition 
of this imposed “invisibility,” which leads to a new demand for anoth- 
er concept of freedom, another possibility of livable being that culmi- 
nates in his recognition of his “‘alterity:” 


... And now I... saw Jack and Norton and Emerson . . . each at- 
tempting to force his picture of reality upon me and neither giving 
a hoot in hell for how things looked to me. I was simply a materi- 
al, a natural resource to be used. I had switched from the arrogant 
absurdity of Norton and Emerson to that of Jack and the Brother- 
hood, and it all came out the same—except I now recognized my 
invisibility.“ 


41. Ellison, Invisible Man, 497. 
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Whilst Don Quixote dies after his moment of lucidity, the Narrator 
has to confront the world again from the perspective of his disen- 
chanted view before he can regain safety in his “‘hole.”’ But before he 
does so, he finds himself caught in the conflict between the ‘“‘scientific 
objectivity” of Jack and the Romantic nationalism of Ras. Ras’s dis- 
course variant does not deal in Jack’s abstractions, since he shares with 
the Lumpen-Black the same humiliating experiences, and his semi- 
millenarian discourse comes much nearer to recognizing the 
ontological coding function to which Blacks are subordinated, since it 
inverts and attacks the grounding symbolic template of the order, chal- 
lenging the metaphysics of the figure of ‘““man’”’ for which the figure of 
the Negro is the imperative antithesis. Nevertheless, in taking “Race” 
as an in-itself, as against the more sophisticated class analysis of Jack, 
Ras remains blinded to the realities of the powerful forces grouped 
against any possible realization of his empirical, empowering Back-to- 
Africa-dream. He remains ‘‘blinded,” too, to the fact that without what 
Cruse calls a “theoretic frame” of superior explanatory power to that 
of Logical Positivism and of Marxism-Leninism, one that is able to dis- 
enchant their discourses, the attempt at violent physical resistance by 
vastly outgunned Blacks could only end in futility. And because both 
Brother Jack and Ras overlook the reciprocally reinforcing systemic 
function of “class” and “‘race’’—and indeed of “gender,” “culture,” 
“sexuality,” etc.—and because each, as members of the emerging new 
class, controllers of the means of information rather than owners of 
capital, logically struggle to project the “priority” of his own “ism,” the 
clash which erupts between their “‘proletarian” and Lumpen forces—a 
transposition of the “real life” competitive clash between Marcus 
Garvey and the Communists—entraps the now disenchanted Narrator 
in the final conflict between the two over the absolute truth of their re- 
spective versions of reality, over which category is to take primacy, 
“class” first or “Race/Nation’’ first.42 

The passage just cited, therefore, reveals the narrator confronted by 
Ras, who is determined to kill him at the very moment when his expe- 
riences have led him to opt out of the normalizing discourses, at the 


42. The Race first/class first clash is now being re-enacted in the race first/gender first 
clash, with both generated from the ostensible universality of the class and gender 
categories, projected from a Western-European/Euramerican perspective. The cate- 
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very moment when he has stumbled onto the new question: not who 
controls reality but what? 


Fiction as a Higher Level of “Truth:” 
Obtaining Access to What Controls Reality To Our Cognitive Domain 


The idea of a dynamic structure of desire which transcends rhet- 
orical conventions, even historical cultures, but which nevertheless 
is truly constitutive of the literary works which are our objects of 
study, cannot be seen as a Freudian idea, since it clashes head on 
with psychoanalysis. And it clashes head on also with all the actual 
forms of literary criticism, whose evaluative and classificatory criteria 
it must necessarily reject, transgressing all its principles. 

Basically, this reformulation suggests that literary works defined 
as works of genius . . . may well conceptualize in a manner superi- 
or to our own... . such a reformulation cannot therefore be made 
either in the name of science, nor in the name of literature as both 
are understood today. 

—René Girard, 1975 


The above epigraph suggests that it is by means of a new approach 
to narrative discourse that we might best explore the question as to 
what controls “reality,” what in effect determines the specifications of 
those “inner” eyes or modes of systemic consciousness by means of 
which we know the world, orienting our behaviors by this knowledge 
within shared uniform parameters of perception and motivation. 

The epigraph puts forward René Girard’s seminal proposal with re- 
spect to the “objective” functioning of the dynumics of desire—which is 
parallel to Deleuze and Guattari’s concept of the systemic functioning 
of a machinery of desiring production.‘ It is this dynamics that we 
have put forward as the proposed rhetorical motivation system, the ana- 
logue for humans of the genetic motivation system for organic species. 
In this context, Girard’s dynamics of desire suggests a possible explan- 
atory key that may at last elucidate the laws of functioning of the direc- 
tive signs that govern human behavior in the same way as genetic “di- 
rective signs” govern the dynamics of the behaviors of organic species. 


48. In G. Deleuze and F. Guattari, Anti-Oedipus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia (New 
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We propose here further that the dynamics of desire exists “objec- 
tively” as a transferred human variant of the “desire” for reproductive 
potency that functions as the proximate mechanism by means of which 
the stable and optimal replication of species-specific organic modes of 
life are secured. Desire is shifted by means of the process of discursive 
regulation by which humans are conditioned to desire the signifier-criter- 
ion of well-being or governing code of symbolic “life.” Accordingly, 
what Girard calls the “dynamic structure of desire” is none other than the 
“fake” motivational system by means of which the desire for the signifier 
of potency specific to each culture or form of life, once enculturated in its 
systemic subjects as an opiate-inducing signifier in the context of the 
analogic of founding narrative schemas, functions to induce the collec- 
tive set of behaviors of human subjects, behaviors which in turn bring 
each criterion/model of being into autopoetic living existence. 

Here we differ from Girard in one crucial respect. For we propose 
that it is precisely by means of rhetorical conventions encoded in narrative 
orders of discourse that each system-specific signifier of potency is 
constituted as an opiate-inducing signifier of desire. Here we link 
Girard’s concept of the determining functioning of an “objective” dy- 
namics of desire—knowledge of which is most lucidly provided by 
fictional narrative—to Frantz Fanon’s parallel concept of the systemic 
functioning of an inculcated mimetic model of aversion by which his 
Black patients had come to be aversive to their own existential selves, 
desiring to “be” in the mode of a whiteness that is systemically in- 
vested with all that is desirable.“ Fanon’s further exploration of the 
role of discourses such as that of psychiatric medicine and their regulato- 
ry functioning in the inculcation of learned self-aversion, when linked 
to Girard’s proposed dynamics of desire, and illuminated in the light 
of Don Quixote and Invisible Man, suggests that human discourse is never 
neutral. It is everywhere a function of the maintaining in being of the 
systemic rhetorical motivational systems which, rather than the autono- 
mous “inner man” or will of the individual subject, determine and ori- 
ent the parameters of our ultimately system-maintaining behaviors: a 
function of the maintaining-in-being, then, of the dynamics of desire 
(aversion being a mode of desire). This dynamic, rather than objective 
reason out there, determines the mode of rationality or “participatory 
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epistemology’ through which the always already systemic human sub- 
jects must necessarily know self, other, and world. 

All genetic motivation systems of organic species are constituted 
through regulatory criteria of well being/ill-being which select and 
judge self and world in relation to what is good or bad for the survival/ 
realization of the mode of the species. All human rhetorical moti- 
vational systems are themselves constituted on the basis of an under- 
lying ontological schema or regulatory metaphysis which functions as 
the analogue of the genetically programmed regulatory criterion of well 
being/ill-being of organic life.4* The ordering discourse of these onto- 
logical schemas should function, at a rhetorico-linguistic level, so as to 
parallel the functioning of the neurophysiological/electro-chemical re- 
ward-punishment apparatus of the brain, and therefore to define good as 
that which is good for the overall survival/realization of the discursively 
constituted model of being, and evil as its antithesis. They therefore insti- 
tute themselves as amoral systems of inference (abduction schemas) 
based on specific conceptions of life/death, conceptions which then 
function both as the specification for being and as the specifications for 
the shared mode of “mind” (Ellison’s “inner eyes”) by which each indi- 
vidual member is made conspecific with each other and able to function 
in an “integrated composite human population” or human system. This 
system then functions as a higher level unit with its own autopoetic 
intentionality transcending that of the individual subject. 

However, the problem here, as Varela has posed it, is that whilst the 
“autonomy of the higher level of the systemic level gives a vantage 
point from which the individuality of components in the next lower 
level is seen in perspective,” the obstacle that confronts us is that “we 
do not have access to the domain of interaction of the unit to which we 
belong.’’4”7 And the answer to the what would call for such access to the 
domain of “the cognitive processes of the autonomous unit of which 
we are participants and components.” Yet if, as we counter-propose, 
the modes of desire/aversion (R.M.S.) specific to each descriptive state- 
ment of human being (that is the R.M.S. which gives living expression 
to that statement) are everywhere constituted by rhetorical devices/ 
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strategies, which are then inculcated by our order of discourse, and 
most “‘deep-structurally” of all by the fictional narrative/poetry whose 
function is to induce stably shared system-maintaining “regulatory 
sentiments” at the psycho-affective (aesthetic) level of being, then 
analysis of such rhetorical devices/strategies should provide us with 
precisely such access, and, by extension, access to the answer to the 
what controls reality. Here Girard’s proposal for a total rupture with 
our present approaches to literary scholarship would then prefigure 
the kind of rupture that “minority” literary criticism must make both 
with our present discipline and more far-reachingly with the episteme 
of which it is an expression in order to take these rhetorical devices as 
the object of a diagnostic, rather than merely exegetical, analysis. 


Literary Criticism From a Craft to a Science: 
The Role of Minority Discourse. 


—‘We follow the laws of reality so we make sacrifices . . .” 
—“‘So the weak must sacrifice for the strong . . . ?” 
—“No, a part of the whole is sacrificed—until a new society is 
formed .. .” 
—“But who is to judge? Jack, the committee?” 
—“We judge through cultivating scientific objectivity . . .” 
—“Don’t kid yourself . . . The only scientific objectivity is a ma- 
chine.” 

—Ellison, Invisible Man 


“But what can be our place in the symbolic contract? If the social 
contract, far from being that of equal men (humans), is based on 
an essentially sacrificial relationship of . . . articulation of differences 
which in this way produces communicable meaning, what is our place 
in this order of sacrifice and/or language.” 

— Kristeva, 1979 


“The woman is accused of poisoning her husband with her men- 
strual blood. The myth then leads from menstrual blood which 
flows downwards—as a natural privilege of women, but a privi- 
leged marked negatively, to the tobacco smoke which rises upwards 
as the cultural privilege of the men, which is marked positively, that is 
to say, from the signifier of procreation to the signifier of religion. 

—Lucien Scubla, 1982 
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The constant of the human governing codes is always a “deferent” 
relation between the menstrual signifier of procreation, that is, of 
“mere” biological life, to the tobacco smoke signifier of “true symbolic 
life,” with the latter being the only life that humans live. And in the 
analogic of our present governing code/totemic set of the onto-theoret- 
ical distinctions which articulate the mode of symbolic life, the term 
minority necessarily bears an ontological relation to the term majority. As 
such it must function axiomatically as mere biological life to the true 
symbolic life generated by the mainstream discourses of literary criti- 
cism, as the signifier menstrual blood, then, to the signifier tobacco smoke; or, 
as the signifier of the negroid peoples to the opiate-inducing Caucasian/ 
Asian signifier complex, or, in terms of our economic variant, as the own- 
ers of capital-as-moveable wealth to the non-owners. As such, the cate- 
gory minority is always already a subordinated category within the organ- 
izing principle of difference/deference of our present “symbolic con- 
tract” and of the mode of particular “nature” to which its specific secular 
ontology “ties us down” metaphysically.*8 As a result we are just as re- 
stricted to our negative signifier function (i.e., functioning to constitute 
majority discourse as an opiate-inducing signifier so that it can maintain 
its ‘‘narcissistic advantage’’*%) as the category of women is restricted in 
the traditional myth deciphered by Scubla. 

In order to call in question this ontologically subordinated function, 
“minority discourse” can not be merely another voice in the present 
ongoing conversation or order of discourse generated from our pres- 
ent episteme and its disciplinary triad— biology, economics, philology 
(linguistics and literary scholarship)—inherited from the nineteenth 
century’s industrial ordering of words/things and its founding analogic. 
Rather, it should bring closure to a conversation which is now as 
conceptually and imaginatively exhausted in our post atomic, post- 
bio-technological order of reality as was the conversation of philosophi- 
cal idealism, which, through the outworn genre of chivalric romances, 
had also continued to disseminate an illusionary and anachronistic 
chivalresque model of being/behaving/desiring. The rise of the novel 
form and of the practice of institutionalized literary scholarship, beginning 
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with Neo-Aristotelian Poetics, was itself part of what Blumenberg re- 
fers to as the “‘counter-exertion” that brought in the modern age,*° 
and, accordingly, the present closure of the novel form, effected in 
“counter-novels” such as The Invisible Man, points towards the emer- 
gence in our day of a parallel movement of “counter-exertion,” one that 
will entail the transformation both of literary scholarship and of our 
present organization of knowledge.5! 

If the Quixote opened the process of self-assertion over against the 
objectified form of purely theological absolutism of the medieval age, 
it is this second phase of objectification, based on the hardening of 
what Foucault calls the constraints of our present orders of “true dis- 
course,” that the closure of the novel form in The Invisible Man, together 
with the rise of new critical praxes such as structuralism, semiotics, and 
deconstruction, have begun to assault, in another concerted move- 
ment of counter-exertion, one capable, in Cornel West’s phrase, of 
opening onto new cultural forms in the context of a post-Industrial, 
post-Western and truly global civilization.®? 

The major proposal here is that it is only as a leading thrust in this 
new movement of “counter-exertion” that Minority Discourse is im- 
peratively necessary, because linked to the motives of general human 
self-interest, rather than to the particular interests of specific groups. 
For if, as the range of articles in the Minority Discourse issues suggests, 
the category of minority includes the sub-category “women,” then we 
are here confronted with the anomaly that it is we who constitute the 
numerical majority. Yet such is the force of the shared semantic charter 
through which we interdepend, that we all know what we mean when 
we use the category minority to apply to an empirical majority.53 This 
is because the term is being used here to designate a fact which 
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depends for its “truth” on a specific institutional system. And since 
these terms function to signify a relation of relative power to power- 
lessness, it is clear here that Women and Minorities, taken together as a 
systemic category, constitute the set of negative Ontological Others by 
means of which the descriptive statement of man-as-a-natural-organ- 
ism, encoded in the figure of man, is stably brought into systemic be- 
ing. This is the descriptive statement which our present organization of 
knowledge, including the discipline of literary criticism, was put in 
place to replicate. That is to say, the present forms of literary criticism 
and indeed all the disciplinary practices of our present episteme must 
accept, as its non-questioned but founding presupposition, our en- 
coding as the systemic set of negative Ontological Others by means of 
which the specifications of our present model of being, the figure of 
man (in place of the landed gentry’s ideal Figure of the Yeoman), is 
maintained in being. 

It is from our shared identity as the systemic set of negative Onto- 
logical Others and from our complementary systemic role that we can 
derive potentially innovative contributions to the de-objectification of 
our present systems of theoretical absolutism and to the urgently 
needed transformation of our present episteme and its now objectified 
mode of rationalistic knowledge. That negative identity entails for us a 
spearheading role in the counter-exerting thrust to regain the now lost 
motives of the self-interest of the human species. In other words, it is 
the very liminality (on the threshold, both in and outside) of our cate- 
gory-structure location within the present “field of play” of the discur- 
sive symbol-matter information system that gives us the cognitive edge 
with respect to such a far-reaching transformation. 

For the “grounding premise” of our present majority/minority code 
as generated in its contemporary modality is itself a tansumed post- 
Sixties form of the same grounding premise which, in the field of the 
nineteenth-century episteme, virtually partitioned off “the Humanities” 
as the discourse of the universal Human Self from “anthropology” 
as the discourse on the particular “native” Other.** In other words, 
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our present incorporation within literary scholarship as “brute” termi- 
nologies, (i.e., as Afro-Americans/Blacks, Chicanos, Women, Native Ameri- 
cans, Asian Americans, etc.) still incorporates us within new forms of the 
same Universal/Particular, objective/subjective order of value that was 
once at work in the more directly ‘““Manichean allegory” of the Man/ 
Native relation.%5 

Our constitution as “natives” by the discipline of anthropology, 
fenced, separated off, from the Humanities, functioned to signify that 
the “figure of man,” embodied in the Indo-European, incarnated the 
ideal prototype of the secular human, its own epistemic organization 
of knowledge being in turn projected as isomorphic with an objective 
reality out there. Thus the present definition, majority/minority, if ac- 
cepted as a brute fact, empowers mainstream literary scholarship to 
continue to see itself, and the parochial nature of its investigation into 
the functioning of human narrative discourse, as so ordered by the giv- 
en nature of things rather than secured by the institutionalized direc- 
tive signs of an order of discourse. 

Most importantly, were we to accept minority discourse as a brute fact 
domain-in-itself, which would function as a kind of supra-ism, incor- 
porating all minorities (as Feminism incorporates all women under 
the category of gender, Marxism, all workers under the category of class, 
Black Nationalism, all Blacks under the category of Pan-Africans) we 
would be unable to escape the fate of these isms. We would end up with 
some minorities, those less burdened with zero-degree signifiers, becom- 
ing increasingly more equal than the others by the automatic function- 
ing of the directive signs of a new discourse based on the presupposi- 
tion of minority status both as a brute and as an isolated fact rather 
than as a component of a negative Ontological Other category set de- 
fined by the iminality of our location. For it is precisely as such liminal 
subjects, able to experience to varying degrees the injustices “inherent in 
structure,” that we are able, in the words of the anthropologist Legesse, 
to “disenchant” our fellow systemic subjects from the “‘structure’s cate- 
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gories and prescriptions.”*6 

This point made by Legesse is central to our proposal. For our cog- 
nitive edge cannot be defined in moralistic terms—that is, we ourselves 
as intellectuals are not the “victims” of oppression, nor of wicked 
exploiters, and it is neither our intention to set out to “reclaim the true 
value” of our “minority” being nor, indeed, to establish a “dictator- 
ship of the Minoriat.”’ Such a moralistic approach is the logical result of 
taking our isms as isolated rather than systemic facts. Rather, we are 
constituted as a negative ontological category by the systemically func- 
tioning directive signs of an order of discourse generated from the de- 
scriptive statement of man on the model of a natural organism, an or- 
der of discourse which it is our task to disenchant. 

We cannot, however, effect this disenchantment by establishing a 
“truer discourse,” i.e., of minority discourse as such. As Foucault sug- 
gests and Ellison images, all “true discourses” contain “strategy sets” 
based on a non-conscious politics of replacing a new group hegemony 
for old group hegemonies. And, as Derrida further points out, what we 
might call in our terms the system-enabling Logos of each human or- 
der can only speak itself as an order of discourse definable as “‘ration- 
al” by “imprisoning” the differing varieties of “madness” of its discur- 
sive others. Thus the loss here for us, in our status as ““knowers,”’ that 
is, as specific intellectuals5’ for whom our “‘job” identity takes preced- 
ence over our intermediate status, would be cognitively far-reaching. 
For the role of a minority discourse which sees itself as a utopian dis- 
course, in Ricoeur’s sense,** the kind of new discourse that can only be 
generated from groups who accept their liminality to the systemically 
functioning order, would be given up if we accepted our role as that of 
constituting just another “true” discourse. Indeed the “Beyond” of 
my title is intended to suggest that we need to begin our praxis by 
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casting a critical eye on the systemic-functional role that the permitted 
incorporation of such a projected true discourse is intended to play, 
and the price at the level of emancipatory knowledge that would have 
to be paid for our newly licensed functioning within the present organ- 
ization of rational knowledge. 

For the potential role of a minority discourse as the discourse of the 
category of Ontological Other to the systemic figure of man is not only 
that of transforming the grounding premise on whose basis its existen- 
tial discourse is made possible. It involves in addition an even more 
extensive shift which has to do with the liberation of the literary 
humanities themselves from the secondary role to which they have 
been logically relegated in our present episteme. The transformation 
of our present episteme requires the conversion of our present practice 
of literary criticism from a highly sophisticated yet system-functional 
craft into a science, making use both of Valesio’s proposed disciplinary 
practice of a rhetorics,59 of Todorov’s proposed symbolics of language, 
and of the conscious deciphering of figurative practices initiated by de- 
construction. 


From Biology and “Life” as a New Object of Knowledge 
to Human “Life” and a New Order of Knowledge 


Western culture has constituted under the name of Man, a being 
who by one and the same interplay of reasons must be a positive do- 
main of knowledge, and cannot be an object of science. 

— Foucault, 1973 


The “sudden appearance” at the turn of the nineteenth century of the 
arrangement of knowledge that was to constitute our present episteme 
was generated from a parallel large-scale movement of socio-historical 
forces active down to our own times, a parallel self-movement of the 
historical system-ensemble.®! It was these forces and their challenge to 
the landed gentry’s order of things which caused the crumbling of the 
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Classical ordering of knowledge. Its epistemic frame found itself una- 
ble to answer the new questions and solve the new problems which 
had arisen out of the solutions that it had found and the behaviors it 
had oriented in response to the questions which it in its own time had 
arisen to confront. Thus the enormous question of the rationalization of 
industrial production at the national level, for example, could not be 
solved within the disciplinary frame of mercantilism’s “analysis of 
wealth.” It called instead for a new frame, in whose context the mode 
of truth of the “analysis of wealth” could be replaced by the new 
behavior-orienting discipline of economics as the master-discipline in 
place of politics. 

For this to happen, however, the self-representation of the human 
that underpinned the system of rational knowledge of the classical 
episteme had itself to be transformed. The new representation, that of 
the human on the model of the natural organism, came into being 
with the shift, at the level of the episteme, from natural history to the 
study of a new object of knowledge, life, within the new disciplinary 
frame of biology. The third shift was from the analysis of general grammar 
to the new discipline of philology as the study of the historical evolution 
of changes impelled by the interior mechanisms in languages which 
now came to serve an evolutionary “genetic” function for the projec- 
tion of human populations as “language families,” that is, as groups 
whose “‘essence” was defined by their language rather than by their 
self-representations, including that of being defined in their “primor- 
dial” essence by their shared languages.® 

In the ideologic of this new epistemic frame, the study of what was 
specific to human life as distinct from organic life was made secondary. 
Sociology, psychology, and the new humanities (literary criticism), as 
the disciplines which had the potential to constitute the founding mod- 
els of being as a new object of knowledge, that is, human life as a 
hybridly organic and meta-organic third level of existence, were logi- 
cally marginalized as the realm of the “subjective.” In other words, the 
model of the human as a natural organism logically calls for the active 
marginalization of those areas of knowledge able to posit human life, 
its models of being and relative epistemes as new objects of knowledge 
of an entirely different code of knowledge which would parallel in our 
time the constitution of the discipline of biology and its new object, life, 
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outside of the frame of the then classical episteme. 


From “Parricide” and Western Metaphysics 
to Literary Criticism as a Science 


Ultimately it would appear that . . . men and women have never 
been any one particular thing or have had any particular nature to 
tie them down metaphysically . . . . [Humans] become through 
their powers of embodiment, a multiplicity of theories that be- 
came human because man has the capacity to turn theory into 
flesh. Insofar as the past conditions the present . . . [the] biological 
study of religion could liberate humans from codings in the nerv- 
ous system which if not known as conditioning, might be taken as 
liberation when in every case they are only the shackles on human 
freedom. 

—Antonio T. de Nicolas, 1981 


Because of our coding function in the order of discourse of biologi- 
cal idealism and its regulatory metaphysics, and because of our experi- 
ential knowledge of the empirical effects of this function, human dis- 
course can no longer be seen by us as neutral, unmotivated, or disin- 
terested but, rather, because system-functional, as everywhere poten- 
tially amoral to those who are outside what Helen Fein defines as the 
“common universe of obligation.”6? Thus, whilst majority discourse, 
in its most advanced positions, can aim, in the words of J. Hillis Miller, at 
committing “‘parricide” by and through the deconstruction of Western 
metaphysics, the role of Minority Discourse must go beyond this to call 
in question the grounding premises from which the metaphysical dis- 
courses of all population. groups, ail human systems—including that of 
the West—are generated. It is this calling in question which impels our 
going beyond the boundaries of our present episteme into a new consti- 
tutive domain of knowledge that we have called a science of human sys- 
tems, a move which impels also our transformation of literary criticism 
into a science of human discourse, a new science which makes use of the 
insights of the biological sciences only to go beyond their limits. 

Since it is these enculturating discourses, based on the “‘grounding 
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premise” of the metaphysical conception of life/death, and their re- 
lated “codings in the nervous system” or systems of inference that ena- 
ble what René Girard calls “the dynamic structure of desire” to bring 
into being differing modes of the human (as distinct from the biological 
hominid), the question becomes that of finding a meta-discourse 
able to constitute the discourse of its own order as an object of knowl- 
edge and thus to allow us “access to our cognitive domain.” 

As Girard implies, all literature, indeed all human narrative, func- 
tions to encode the dynamics of desire at the deep structural level of 
the order’s symbolic template. It is, in consequence, precisely through 
fiction, ritual, and art that we can have access to the higher level units 
of our system-specific modes of mind and to the “enchanted” order of 
discourse which must everywhere function, in the last instance, to con- 
serve the grounding premises of its mode of inferential analogic from 
which its system-maintaining “truths” are stably generated. 

Here Girard’s point that fictional works of genius can afford us ac- 
cess to a kind of knowledge superior to our “rational” one, if linked to 
Grassi’s concept of the rhetorical speech that underlies all our systems 
of rational knowledges, suggests that the higher level of knowledge af- 
forded by fiction, as indeed by religious ritual, myths of origin, etc., in 
effect provides access precisely to knowledge of those modes of rhetor- 
ical speech on whose basis all human orders are discursively erected. 
For it is through literature and art that these speeches are both “‘incar- 
nated,” that is, constructed, and deconstructed, as our readings of the 
processes of discourse-disenchantment in Don Quixote and The Invisible 
Man illustrate. 

Like the narrator of The Invisible Man, we as “Minority” scholars find 
ourselves confronting a reality deeply enchanted by the post-atomic 
functioning of anachronistic true discourses inherited from an indus- 
trial order now past and gone. In order to effect a gesture parallel to 
that by which the ancient Egyptians went from their rule-of-thumb 
measuring of the post-flood marshes to the theorems of geometry, it is 
necessary that we now go from our present art and craft of discourse to 
a new science of that third level of existence, human life, of whose 
bringing-into-being all orders of discourse, and the behavioral direc- 
tive signs which they encode, are a function. 

This projected transformation of literary criticism from a craft to a 
science is therefore based on the transgression of the present division 
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between the humanities and the neurosciences which study the func- 
tioning of the neurophysiological machinery and electro-chemical 
messenger systems of the brain. For orders of discourse and their rhetor- 
ical strategies/devices, that is, their semiotic strings, “cannot be under- 
stood in their behavior-motivating/regulating power unless the discur- 
sive orders are seen as functioning at the physiological level in tandem 
with the functioning of the electro-chemical systems” (Danielli’s I.R.S.) 
and overall neurophysiological machinery of the human brain. For it is 
their concerted praxis that constitutes the specific (verbal) symbol-matter 
information systems generated from Grassi’s founding rhetorical speech 
and that thereby enables the configuring both of shared regulatory senti- 
ments (the aesthetic) and of shared modes of “mind” (the cognitive) that 
are integrative and specific to those human systems that we anthropo- 
morphically call “cultures.” Their praxis that regulates the “codings in 
our nervous system,” while seeming to us like liberation, can be really 
only shackles on our human freedom. 


There are no Birds of Yesteryear in this Year’s Nest: 
To Disenchant Discourse 


[MJen will turn once more to . .. wonderment, . . . will explore the 
vast reaches of space within... . 
—Ishmael Reed, Mumbo-Jumbo 


To disenchant discourse will therefore be to desacralize our “cul- 
tures” and their systems of rationality by setting upon our literary and 
cultural heritages and their orders of discourse rather than by continu- 
ing to adapt to their generating premises and non-conscious systems of 
inference as we do now. The “setting upon” process of disenchant- 
ment—parallel to Heidegger’s definition of “technology” as expressive 
of the human’s new setting upon physical nature rather than adapting 
to it—will be effected by “bringing into unconcealedness” the non-au- 
tonomous function played by all human discourse; by the revealing of 
the transindividual role of discourse in the functioning of the dynamic 
structure of desire or of the machinery of desiring-production by 
means of which our present human system brings itself autopoetically 
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into being through the collective behaviors of the systemic subjects 
which the order of discourse unconsciously orients and regulates. 

This proposal redefines the dynamics of desire as a new meta- 
biological object of knowledge constituted by discourse, as the ac- 
quired rhetorical motivation systems which are the uniquely human 
parallel of the species-specific motivation systems characteristic of all 
mammalian forms of life up to and including the different species of 
the prehuman hominid. These systems regulate all facets of species- 
specific behavior, cognitive and actional, in non-human mammals and 
linguistically speciated, i.e., group-specific, behaviors in human. It is 
these acquired/rhetorically coded, rather than innate/genetically coded, 
motivation systems that constitute the psychic unity of the human spe- 
cies. Like Mendel’s new object of knowledge, hereditary traits, which func- 
tioned as an object irreducible to the species and to the “sex transmitting 
them,’ rhetorical motivation systems whose function is to bring differ- 
ing modalities of “human being” into being, by means of enculturating 
discourses generated from the grounding premise of an environmentally 
“fit” conception of life/death, must also necessarily decenter the human 
subjects whose behaviors enable the stable replication of their own 
autopoesis as systems. That is to say, their own intentionality and auton- 
omy as autopoetic systems, once put into discursive play, whilst largely 
compatible with, are not reducible to that of their individual subjects. 

The discursive system of each human order functions as the encul- 
turating machinery by and through which the motivational system 
which dictates the behaviors needed if a specific mode of the human is to 
be brought into dynamic being and stably replicated (even if and where 
these behaviors are contradictory to the self-realization of human indi- 
viduals or groups: cf. Black Skins/White Masks, minority skins, majority 
masks). Thus orders of discourse must function so as to “enchant” their 
human subjects into desiring in the mode of desiring needed, into acqui- 
escing to the effecting of the intentionality of the R.M.S. in question, 
even at the cost of not affirming their own. Hence the great moments 
of Girardian conversion, from Don Quixote to The Invisible Man, arise 
where the novelistic hero wakes up, rejecting the non-conscious “mi- 
metic” quality of his former inculcated mode of motivation/desire. 

It is in the disenchanting of the discourses which brings into being 
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an existential reality experienced as if it were objectively outside our 
human control that Minority Discourse will both find and go beyond its 
own paradoxical rationale. For if, as Derrida argues, the “very idea of 
reason as dominant . . . in human nature is also a fiction” since con- 
sciousness or reason are “effects, traces, the detritus of will’ and 
“man lacks the capacity—to know without motive,’’® it is only through 
the ‘‘disenchanting” of our true discourses that we will come to know the 
grounding premise that determines this ostensibly autonomous “will” 
or “motive” and to determine then consciously what now determines us, 
determining how we know and act upon the world: to disenchant the 
human, then, enabling her/his Girardian “waking up” to a consciously 
chosen intentionality. With this emerges the possibility of a science of 
human behavior, and of what Gellner calls the extra-territoriality, at 
last, of human cognition. 

In doing this of course we would only follow in the wake of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress from “enchantment” to “conversion,” into a space that 
the frontiers of revelatory fiction have already opened out before us. 


.. “(A)nd I no hero, but short and dark with only a certain elo- 
quence and a bottomless capacity for being a fool to mark me 
from the rest; saw them, recognized them at last as those whom I 
had failed and of whom I was now, just now, a leader, though 
leading them, running ahead of them, only in the stripping away 
of my illusionment.”6 


Some 350 years before: 


“Let us go gently, gentlemen” said Don Quixote, “for there are 
no birds this year in last year’s nests. I was mad, but I am sane 
now. I was Don Quixote de la Mancha, but today as I have said, I 
am Alonso Quixano the Good.”68 


To paraphrase Ellison: “Perhaps in the lower frequencies, they 
speak for us.”69 
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The incredible inventiveness of black culture is not to be understood outside the 
imperative task of transformation, of counterresistance to the resistance of the Real world, 
to the quest of the marked excluded blacks to affirm themselves. This culture, perceived asa 
threat by the dominant order, was marginalized and contained by the fabrication of the 
minstrel stereotype. The white caricature of the minstrel tradition expressed the bourgeois- 
eye-view ofall popular culture. Just as cricket in England, once a popular game, was taken up 
by the middle class and coded as a middle class ritual, introjecting middle class values, so the 
minstrel tradition coming out of black culture was taken up by the white, bourgeois world 
to provide itself with “harmless entertainment,” and to keep up the social relation of serious 
responsible white agent to happy-go-lucky irresponsible Sambo. Whites laughed vicariously 
through Sambo. 

Amidst the stagnation of all other areas of cultural activity, the bourgeois world found a 
source of cultural life on which to feed, if the barest minimum ofan affective and emotional 
life were to be sustained in the wilderness of technological rationalization. Thus, the 
minstrel shows, like the rest of black culture—its spirituals, its blues, its jazz—were 
incorporated in a form that kept its relative exclusion intact. Black culture, black music in 
particular, became an original source of raw material to be exploited as the entertainment 
industry burgeoned. Once again blacks function as the plantation subproletariat hidden in 
the raw material. 

The movement of Negritude, a movement which began with the revaluation of the 
popular culture of Haiti, followed on the movement of the Harlem Renaissance which also 
began with a return to the source even if this return took place in the context of the return 
to the primitive by the West. The West was now to become conscious of the cultural death 
it had inflicted on itself by channeling all libidinal energy to a productive finality. As the self- 
confidence of the axiomatic culture weakened, the stigmatized cultures began to counter- 
define themselves, in terms of the larger world, moving out from the underlife into the 
mainstream to extend the work of cultural transformation. The parallel movement of 
indigenismo did the same. That both movements were to become postulated Norms, 
incorporated by the dominant system, given a place of licensed heresy, would lead to the 
ambiguities of the Negritude of the later Senghor variety. The attacks by Marxist black 
leaders and by Fanon himself on Negritude would help to reveal the areas of fraudulence 
that had developed with Negritude’s institutionalization. Yet this does not gainsay the fact 
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that Negritude drew attention to that implicit cultural blanchitude which had been central 
to the social machine of the world system. Blanchitude had been nothing else than the 
constituted NORM of culture in relation to which all other cultures had been made 
subservient. It was that normative culture of blanchitude that inscribed the globe, coding 
value and non-value, binding the structures of production under the hegemony of its 
imaginary social significations. 

It was the pain, the angst of those posited as Non-Norms, that compelled examination of 
the functioning of the Symbolic Order itself. From the perspective of a painful self- 
knowledge—the Negro wants to be a master—Fanon began to provide answers and to give 
new dimensions to the question asked by Wilhelm Reich after the trauma of Nazism as a 
mass movement. How had the “revolutionary” people become a Nazi? How do the masses 
come to desire their own repression? The black experience held the answers. 

The social construct of Sambo, like the opposing social construct of the rebellious Nat, 
was necessary to the self-conception not only of the master, but to that of all whites in the 
South who patterned their own self-conception on the master-model. The slaves’ testimony 
points to the way in which their claim to equality with the rich whites came to be based on 
their claim to equally exercise forms of mastery over the Black. We get an insight here as to 
the strategies by which the bourgeoisie projects its own bourgeois model as Norm, so that it 
can be internalized by the proletariat who then vindicate their claim to equality within the 
context of the bourgeois universe of signification. 

The internalization of the master-model by poor whites who owned no slaves—and who 
had no material relation to the ownership of slaves—gives insights into the power that the 
bourgeois control of the means of socialization had in fashioning the attitudes and responses 
of the nonowning classes. It is here perhaps that we glimpse the mechanisms of the consti- 
tution of white racism, a pathology so deeply rooted and pervasive that Richard Wright 
defined the problem of the U.S.A. not as a Negro but as a White problem. 

Yet almost no serious indepth studies have been carried out into the complex levels of 
this pathology; into the history of its social constitution. This is linked to the fact that 
whiteness is taken as a given, rather than as a striking phenomenon calling for extensive 
research. A related cause for the oversight of this area of study has to do with the academic 
refusal to question the presuppositions of the egalitarian creed of the United States. Yet any 
explanation of the need that whites had to project the two basic stereotypes of the black— 
Sambo and Nat—will have to begin with the contradictions of the egalitarian creed. The 
white master and the poor white each found himself in Bateson’s classic model of the 
double bind. On the one hand, the sacred injunction of the Constitution declaimed that all 
men were created equal. On the other, the mores and everyday conventions, ethics, values 
constituted him as a man, only as white and therefore only on condition that he distanced 
himself as far as possible from the symbolic negation of manhood and whiteness—the black. 

The projection of the Sambo stereotype with its Janus face, Nat, responds to the need of 
the dual psyche of the white—as settler and as the bearer of the egalitarian creed—to 
resolve the contradiction. The relatively milder treatment of the black in Latin America is 
due far more to the fact that with the minimal development of capitalism the traditional 
hierarchies—rather than the indirect capitalist principle of hierarchy—made it unneces- 
sary for white Latin Americans to project the Sambo stereotype; and to find themselves in as 
conflictual a psychic situation. As Latin American countries became more capitalistically 
developed, however, racism tended to increase. 
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In the United States, the slave masters needed most of all to find a solution to this 
contradiction. The solution was the construction of the ideology of paternalism, which 
called imperatively for the Sambo/Nat stereotype. Central to the bourgeois ideology is the 
idea of the atomistic individual as a responsible agent. By constructing Sambo as the 
negation of responsibility, the slave master legitimated his own role as the responsible agent 
acting on behalf of the irresponsible minstrel. By making sure that the social process and 
legal structures deprived the slave of any decision-making power over his environment, the 
slave master created as far as possible a dependency complex in the slave, needing this 
opposed complex to constitute his own autonomous and responsible role. By representing 
the identity of Sambo as childlike, by instituting processes of infantilization, the slave master 
constituted himself as Paternal Father. The ideology of paternalism could then seem to be 
grounded on empirical fact. 

The stereotype of the Southern slaveholder as the paternal master would underlie the 
entire mythology of the Southern aristocracy. Yet the myth interacted in everyday life, 
patterning social realtions between black and white, between whites, and influencing the 
structure of the white and black family. The heavy paternalism of the Southern paterfamilia, 
the gallantry of the Southern male to the helpless “infantile” female, and the authoritarian 
responses of fathers to sons were all conditioned by this necessary structure of paternalism 
in the larger social order of the plantation. 

As the Christian paternalist ethic of precapitalist Europe, which had modelled the nation 
on the model of family, was gradually superseded, the model of the family became 
privatized. That is to say, the social whole was atomized, but each head of a private family, 
whether in the factory, the plantation, or the household, assimilated to himself the absolute 
paternalism formerly associated with the King. The house indeed became a castle. The Lord 
of the manor alternated between a heavy hand and paternal indulgence. Thus Sambo 
became the model of the black who behaved in the prescribed manner, who “freely” 
infeodated himself, thereby communicating to the master that he was indeed a feudal lord of 
the baronial manor. Indeed it was Sambo who made possible the mirrors of aristocracy in 

‘which Southern planters preened and their wives coquetted and were courted. But it was a 
rococo aristocracy and the gilt could suddenly crack if Sambo turned the Janus face of Nat. 
He was malicious enough to do so with some frequency. 

It is fair to say that, as Blassingame pointed out, Sambo and Nat were two constructs in 
the ideological arsenal of the slave owner/bourgeois master, by which he constructed his 
own self-conception. Sambo was the obedient slave who did his work, bowed and scraped, 
was submissive or, as J.A. Froude puts it, faithful and affectionate TO THOSE WHO ARE JUST AND 
KIND TO HIM. The ethics of being just and kind were the ethics born out of this relation. The 
“rebellious” stereotype of Nat Turner legitimated the use of force as a necessary mechanism 
for ensuring regular steady labor. As the Benthamite ideology of inert matter legitimated the 
use of hunger to compel wage labor to work, so was, to use Froude’s terms, the “mangy cur” 
to which the black relapses, drifts back, without a firm hand. Stern punishment is then called 
for on the part of the “father,” and the dual approaches of kindness and force are thereby 
sanctioned by and through the construction of the master-slave as father-child simulation. 

The construct of the “person” of the master as “responsible agent” is confirmed by the 
slave who acts like Sambo. Indeed the slave-acting-out Sambo drew from the master-model 
impulses of benevolence, thus intensifying the experience of the latter as being the paternal 
father. For mastership here is not an intrinsic characteristic. It is not the blue-blood category 
of the feudal order which existed as an index, as an unquestioned attribute. Rather there is a 
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place of the NoRM, the Norm of mastery, of which the white skin is merely a sign. Thus 
mastery, the experiencing of the identity of being master can be lost. If one fails by one’s 
action to act so as to occupy the Place of the Norm, one can be displaced from the Norm, can 
fall into being the Non-Norm, in this case, Sambo. Any subversive desire which moves 
outside the Norm is repressed freely by the self which “recognizes” this desire as 
stigmatized by and through the symbol/stereotype, Sambo. 

But since the certainty of occupying the Place of the Norm can only be confirmed 
through the recognition of his mastership by the Non-Norm, the only action open to the 
master is to compel this recognition from the Other. The certainty of the self as master can 
only be obtained by and through a constant cultural and emotional terrorism directed at the 
Non-Norm. This terrorism directed at the non-norm is only the extension of the internal 
terrorism directed at the self, of its psychic repression. 

As Deleuze and Guattari point out in their Anti-Oedipus, “there is no fixed subject 
unless there is repression.” The strategies of capitalism as a mode of domination depends on 
the modes of social repression which assigns standardized prescribed ego identities to their 
assigned places, for the functioning of the social machine. The social machine homoge- 
nizes—as in its constitution of the “negro,” a process during which it homogenized multiple 
cultures, multiple genetic strains into one entity—as in its “blanchification” of the “white” 
American in which it homogenizes multiple cultures, ethnicities, genetic strains into one 
entity. But once it has homogenized it needs to differentiate, to demarcate, to inscribe, so as 
to produce the multi-layered levels necessary to the hierarchical structures of production. 

To achieve this, the central strategy of the system is the colonization of desire. How does 
this strategy function? First of all the system produces the imaginary social signification of 
the Place of the Norm. The Place of the NorM is constituted by and through the definition of 
certain desired attributes. The most desired attribute was the “intellectual faculty.” The sign 
that pointed to one’s possession of this attribute was whiteness of skin. The sign that pointed 
to its nonpossession was blackness of skin, which revealed non-human being. The black 
exists as the Symbolic Object constituting the Lack, the Void of these qualities that have 
been postulated as the absolute sign of the certainty of being human. That a man or almost a 
man can exist, lacking these things, sets into play the terror that these attributes can be lost. 

The plantation order which made it illegal for a slave to learn to read and become 
educated, which exhausted the black with relentless work, then produced empirical 
evidence of the Negro’s “lack of intellectual faculties.” The Negro then becomes the 
SYMBOLIC OBECT OF THIS LACK WHICH IS DESIGNATED AS THE LACK OF THE HUMAN. The category and 
quality Lack is then constituted by the “negro” in his Sambo stereotype. The self, to 
constitute itself as human in the normative conception, must then conceptualize the 
possibility of lack, the lack of the intellectual faculties, of being the non-human, of being 
Sambo. This representation of a possibility engenders the anxiety of falling into the socially 
stigmatized. This anxiety engenders the prescribed, the colonized desire. This then 
becomes the mechanism which instills the imitation of the master-model, the imitative 
quest to occupy the Place and the Norm, acting in fear and trembling that one may not fall 
off. To occupy the place of the Norm one must inscribe on one’s psyche the marks of 
repression, repress all that the place of the Norm stigmatizes as its non-negation. 

The social machine of the plantation system, a machine whose marks and inscriptions 
are so well described by Edward Long, colonized, above all, Desire. The colonization of 
desires once carried out and effected by and through the social interrelationships of the 
different parts of the system, then leaves this colonized desire to work “freely.” Thus the 
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system apparently gives absolute freedom of choice on the parts of those legitimated as free 
in the plantation system. These are the Pure White of whatever class. Although they are Pure 
White, they must act in order to legitimate the privilege of being Pure White. This privilege 
is absolute in relation to the Non-Norm. In relation to other Whites, the category of the 
intellectual faculty and the degrees of its lack comes into play to assign each white his 
proper place, his class position. But his caste position is interdependent with his class 
position. The absolute privilege of the caste position compensates for the relative non- 
privilege of the class position. The lower the class position, the more absolute is the anxiety 
that the caste position should be retained and recognized as absolute. 

The terror of lack, a terror ceaselessly produced by the social and cultural machine of 
the system, is put into play. Sambo is produced as the symbol of the Negative Other, the very 
principle of Lack. One must strive to attain to the Pure White as Full Being, without any 
security that this cannot be lost, that one cannot fall off into the dark. This terror then 
reactivates the Lack. As Deleuze and Guattari write: 


Lack (manque) is created, planned and organized in and through social production. . . . It is never 
primary; production is never organized on the basis of a preexisting need or lack. ... The 
deliberate creation of lack as a function of the market economy is the art of the dominant class. 


Its central strategy, in the case of plantation relations, was the creation of a lack of being by 
and through its imposition of the structural law of value of being. Thus the value of white 
being needs to be constantly realized, recognized, attained by the social act of exchange 
with the relative non-value of black being, a non-value represented by the Symbolic 
Negro/Sambo. It is this social act of exchange that communicates to the white about his 
own autonomy, an autonomy which as in the case of the white workers, Pease and Reynolds, 
the white does not experience in other aspects of his life. 

In Black Boy Richard Wright tells of an incident with his fellow workers Pease and 
Reynolds: 


The climax came at noon one summer day. Pease called me to his workbench; to get to him I 
had to go between two narrow benches and stand with my back against a wall. 

“Richard, I want to ask you something,” Pease began pleasantly, not looking up from his work. 

“Yes sir.” 

Reynolds came over and stood blocking the narrow passage between the benches; he folded 
his arms and stared at me solemnly. I looked from one to the other, sensing trouble. Pease looked 
up and spoke slowly, so there would be no possibility of my not understanding. 

“Richard, Reynolds tells me that you called me Pease,” he said. 

I stiffened. A void opened in me. I knew that this was the showdown. 

He meant that I had failed to call him Mr. Pease. I looked at Reynolds; he was gripping a steel 
bar in his hand. I opened my mouth to speak, to protest, to assure Pease that I had never called him 
simply Pease, and that I had never had any intention of doing so, when Reynolds grabbed me by 
the collar, ramming my head against a wall. 

“Now, be careful, nigger,” snarled Reynolds, baring his teeth. “I heard you call ’im Pease. And if 
you say you didn’t, you’re calling me a liar, see?” He waved the steel bar threateningly. 

If I had said: No, sir, Mr. Pease, I never called you Pease, I would by inference have been calling 
Reynolds a liar; and if I had said: Yes, sir, Mr. Pease, I called you Pease, I would have been pleading 
guilty to the worst insult that a Negro can offer to a southern white man. I stood trying to think ofa 
neutral course that would resolve this quickly risen nightmare, but my tongue would not move. 

“Richard, I asked you a question!” Pease said. Anger was creeping into his voice. 

“I don’t remember calling you Pease, Mr. Pease,” I said cautiously. “And if I did, I sure didn’t 
mean...” 
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“You black sonofabitch! You called me Pease, then!” he spat, rising and slapping me till I bent 
sideways over a bench. 

Reynolds was up on top of me demanding: 

“Didn’t you call him Pease? If you say you didn’t, Pll rip your gut string loose with this f--k--g 
bar, you black granny dodger! You can’t call a white man a liar and get away with it!” 

I wilted. I begged them not to hit me. I knew what they wanted. They wanted me to leave the 
job. : 

“TI leave,” I promised. “I'll leave right now!” 

Pease and Reynolds want, above all, recognition of their absolute and unquestioned 
mastery. The emotional terrorism that they display towards Wright is matched by their 
subservience to the Yankee employer who, however, recognizes that in their claim to 
dominance over Wright, he has found one point where they are prepared to challenge him. 
His own attitude to Wright is partly based on the fact that as a Northerner he comes froma 
society in which the rationality of production has penetrated and therefore in which the 
imperative of the skilled worker takes precedence over the white/black division. His own 
mastery comes from his unquestioned right to the organization of production, his mastery is 
expressed in his productive activity. In the relation of Manager-Worker, his privilege of the 
self is not only unquestioned but rationally legitimated. 

What we note in the interaction between Wright, Pease, and Reynolds is the pathology 
of “whiteness” put into play, and this pathology is the conjoined variant of the pathology of 
the colonizer that Fanon and Memmi analyze; the pathology of the middle class, of the 
bourgeoisie, that is yet insufficiently explored. What we note in the interaction is the fact 
that Pease and Reynolds act so as to compel Wright to behave like Sambo. What, we must ask 
ourselves, underlies this compelling need of Pease and Reynolds to produce Sambo-like 
behavior on the part of Wright? 

Deleuze and Guattari give an insight into the processes that are at work here: 


Desire is not bolstered by needs, but rather the contrary; needs are derived from desire; they are 
counter-products within the real that desire produces. Lack is a counter-effect of desire; it is 
deposited, distributed, vacuolized, within a seal that is natural and social. . .. Desire then becomes 
this abject fear of lacking something. 


Being in the Southern experience had come to be formulated by and through the master- 
model. All could not be equal masters, but one could be a small master, or as Memmi argues, 
one could be a small colonizer. The colonized desire itself produces the need based on the 
sense of lack, the need to be master in order to experience oneself as the Norm, as human. 

One should make a distinction borrowed from Lacan—who distinguishes between the 
Symbolic Father in the Symbolic Order of each society and the real father—between the 
Symbolic White and the Symbolic Negro, either in his Sambo stereotype, submissive, or in 
his Nat Turner phase, rebellious, and the real white and real black. What Pease and Reynolds 
as real whites do in their interaction with Wright is to compel him as real black to occupy 
the Symbolic place of Sambo so that they can activate the experience of participating in 
Symbolic Whiteness, of privilege and relative power. To attain this privilege they are 
prepared to socially and psychologically repress Wright just as they repress within 
themselves any subversive desire which flows outside the prescribed and regulated desires 
of the social order. 

It is in this sense that we should view the Sambo stereotype as the scapegoat-carrier ofall 
alternative potentialities that are repressed in the system. Sambo becomes the represen- 
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tation of all desire that flows outside the normal order. The attachment to his stigmatized 
figure of other desires, other possibilities, causes these to be then proscribed along with his 
Symbolic being. 

This is the link that exists between Sambo the docile submissive stereotype and the 
problem of the minstrel stereotype, the song and dance man. When Sambo and the minstrel 
are conjoined it becomes clear that the stereotype is the carrier not only of all that must be 
repressed if one wants to aspire to the white master MODEL, but also of all that must be 
repressed if one wants to aspire to the Middle Class Master-model. Harold Cruse has 
recently extended Nathan Huggins’ earlier discussion of the white American variant of the 
Minstrel Show, arguing for the complex nature of the minstrel show, its central role in the 
development of the American musical form. 

The American Minstrel show is a direct development out of the popular folk cultures of 
Africa, with possibly, as the Jonkunnu plays show, contributions from the parallel folk 
cultures of precapitalist Europe. The point to note here is the word popular. What is being 
stigmatized in the stereotypical treatment of the minstrel is at once black culture and 
popular culture, both opposed to the middle class worldview. Hence the middle class 
worldview draws in what it needs from the popular cultures, transforming the complex 
popular tradition of satire into harmless entertainment. 

But as Cruse observes, the fact that black entertainers who came out of the popular 
culture moved to take over and give life to the forms, led to a revitalization of the forms. 
Because of this, even under the stereotyping, the force and power of the dynamic black 
popular culture came to fill a lack that by filling it created and began the cultural subversion 
of the normative bourgeois American reality. 

Why was it that it would be the culture, stigmatized as black, as of African origin, and as 
of the popular forces, that would provide the counterculture and the counter signification 
system in the American reality? I think the reason can be found in the plantation model, in 
the interrelation of the “white” master and the “negro” Sambo. It is here that Hegel’s 
analysis of the master-slave relationship, as well as Fanon’s development of it, can perhaps 
give us insights. 

First however, we must note that it is not only the popular black culture that is being 
stigmatized by the Sambo stereotype, the minstrel stereotype. Far more importantly, in a 
system that produces the economic as its reality principle, it is all cultural activity that is 
stigmatized. Popular creativity that could draw energy away from the productive goal, that 
could liberate repressed subversive desire was stigmatized. Middle class cultural activity 
would be spiritualized, attached to the figure of the marginal artist, himself postulated as the 
Bohemian, the licensed heretic allowed to dabble in the non-real things of the world. As 
such he produced artistic commodities that the real men, captains of industry, could 
purchase for their wives. Spiritualized art, like the home, then became the domain of 
Women or of marginalized humanists. The devaluation of its activity was carried out by and 
through this association with the feminine as the devaluation of theoretical activity would 
be stigmatized by the stereotypes of eggheads, pointy-heads. 

The marginalization of creative cultural activity was therefore carried out through 
parallel strategies; and one of these strategies was the Sambo/minstrel stereotype. The 
marginalization of culture which was carried out through the privileging of the economic, 
the autonomization of the economic, drew attention away from the fact that the capitalist 
mode of domination works mainly through its cultural apparatus—and that the mode of 
production constitutes one of its central cultural mechanisms. Stanley Aronowitz argues 
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that the workplace is the very site of the ideological domination of the worker. Jean 
Baudrillard discusses, too, the industrial colonization of the worker carried out on the site of 
the factory. The plantation-model was, I am suggesting, the source and origin. 

In this overall context, the process that I have tried to define as the cultural process of 
INDIGENIZATION takes on varied dimensions. In constituting another self, another collective 
identity whose coding and signification moved outside the framework of the dominant 
ideology, the slaves were involved in a long and sustained counterstruggle. Slave revolts 
were the punctuations of this struggle, the violent strategies carrying on the struggle by 
other means. What I am arguing is that what Elkins defines as the mechanism of rebellion 
was to be found in this constitution of an alternative culture. The constitution of this culture 
has all along been a sustained act of cultural subversion, a subversion of the dominant 
system as axiomatic. This counterculture provides the basis for the theoretical formulations 
of the forms of social revolution needed in American today. 


The Ceremony Must Be Found: 
After Humanism 


Sylvia Wynter 


The ceremony must be found 

that will wed Desdemona to the huge Moor... 

O, it is not enough 

that they should meet naked, at dead of night 

in a small inn on a dark canal.... 

The ceremony must be found 

Traditional, with all its symbols 

ancient as the metaphors in dreams; 

strange with never before heard music, continuous 
until the torches deaden at the bedroom door. 


John Peale Bishop, “Speaking of Poetry” 
It would be the fact of the ceremony that Henry 
would balk at: Bon knew this. It... would be the 
ceremony, a ceremony entered into, to be sure, witha 
negro, yet still a ceremony. 
William Faulkner, Absalom, Absalom 


These doctors of philosophy never concede the 
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moon to be less polished than a mirror; they want it 
to be more so if that can be imagined, for they deem 
that only perfect shapes can suit perfect bodies. 
Hence the sphericity of the heavenly globes must be 
absolute. 


Galileo, Dialogues 


The establishment of a royal cult (the Bakama) was 
an economically demanding development. None the 
less the political advantages accruing ... appear to 
be substantial. This when added to the other ritual 
oppositions . . . neutralized the Bacwezi as a politico- 
religious force.... The (new) fundamental relation- 
ship can be reduced to: Bakama: Purity/and Safety, 
Culture. Bacwezi: Putrid/and Danger, Nature. 


Peter Schmidt, Historical Archaeology: A Structural 
Approach to African Culture 


As a result of rallies we got courses in ‘black 
literature’ and ‘black history’ and a special black 
adviser for black students and a black cultural 
center... a rotting white washed house on the 
nether edge of campus... reachable... by way ofa 
scramble up a muddy bank.... And all those new 
courses did was exempt the departments from the 
unsettling necessity of altering existing ones, so 
they could go right on advertising a course in 
“American Fiction’ that explicitly includes 
“Hawthorne, Clemens, James, Wharton, Hemingway, 
Fitzgerald, and implicitly excludes Chesnutt, 
Hurston, Richard Wright and Ralph Ellison.” 


David Bradley, ‘Black and American, 1982” 
|. The Studia Humanitatis: From Heresy to Orthodoxy 


The crisis of irrelevance and of growing student defection to 
the vocational areas of education is part of an overall crisis of the 
episteme/organization of knowledge that was put in place, as 
Foucault shows, in the nineteenth century (Foucault, 1973). This 
episteme, based on the triad, biology, economics and philology/Lite- 
rary Studies, found what Vandamme calls—in the frame of his 
concept of the efficiency theory of truth—its efficiency criterion 
(Vandamme, 1983), in the context of the rise and expansion of the 
Industrial Age. And the crisis of our times is precisely that of the self- 
dissolution of this Age. 

Sir Stafford Beer summed up the extent of this crisis in his 
introduction to a book by the Chilean biologists, Maturana and Varela. 
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He argued that contemporary scholarship is trapped in its present 
organization of knowledge in which, while a man “who can lay claim 
to knowledge about some categorized bit of the world, however tiny, 
which is greater than anyone else’s knowledge of that bit, is safe for 
life,’ and in which, while papers increase exponentially, and 
knowledge grows by “infinitesimals,” our understanding of the world 
“actually recedes.” And, because our world is “an interacting 
system” in dynamic change, our system of scholarship ‘rooted in its 
own sanctified categories, is, in a large part, unavailing to the needs 
of mankind.” If, he concludes, we are to ‘“‘understand a newer and still 
evolving world; if we are to educate people to live in that world; if we 
are to abandon categories and institutions that belong to a vanished 
world as it is well nigh desperate that we should... then knowledge 
must be rewritten.”? 

The main hypothesis of the argument is that it was such a 
rewriting of knowledge that constituted the founding heresy of the 
original Studia Humanitatis, seen in their broader sense as human 
knowledge of its sociohuman world, the heresy that laid the 
foundations of our modern rational world, whose ordering discourses 
were no longer to be interwoven with the mythos and the theologos 
(Habermas, 1979). 

The term “heresy” is used here in the context in which it is 
used by the Polish philosopher, Kolakowski. He argues that all realms 
of culture, philosophy, as much as art and customs, exemplify a 
fundamental antagonism, whereby everything that is new grows out 
of the permanent need to question all existing absolutes, with every 
current of thought that tries to break away from “existing finalities 
coming in turn to establish other ones of its own,” so that though 
“every rebellion is therefore metamorphosed into a conservative 
state,” nevertheless “each of these movements makes room for the 
next phase where its own absolutes will, in return, be the target of 
criticism.”? This movement can therefore be defined as a dynamic one 
in which the Jester’s role in the pursuit of human knowledge al- 
ternates with the Priest’s role—transforming heresies into new ortho- 
doxies, the contingent into modes of the Absolute. 

Hans Blumenberg illustrates this dynamic, arguing that the 
movement of secularization that we know as the phenomenon of 
humanism, together with its ‘teaching office’ (Heidegger, 1977), the 
Studia, can only be understood in the context of the crisis of the Late 
Middle Ages. That age was one of those epochs in human history that 
might be called a ‘‘phase of objectification,” a phase in which events 
and their functioning spin out of the control of human motivation and 
purpose. At all such times, a great counter-exertion is needed to bring 
these events back to serving the logic of human purposes rather than 
the reverse. 

Blumenberg points to the signs of this objectification, to the 
theological Absolutism of late Scholastic thought with its positing of 
the Maximal God—as the Aristotelian Final Cause (Reidl/Kaspar, 
1984), rather than the image of the Caring Father—and therefore to 
the downgrading of human existence represented as almost the 
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incidental by-product of a God who created for the sake of his own 
Glory. This was the hegemonic system of theology against which the 
discourse of Humanism and the institutionalized system of lay 
learning came into being as a counter-exerting force, as the Jester, 
pulling the “high seriousness” and the self-justifying pathos (Bakhtin, 
1981) of heresies staled into orthodox Absolutes, down to earth 
(Blumenberg, 1983). Blumenberg also makes a key comparison be- 
tween the phase of objectification embodied in the theological Abso- 
lutism of the late Middle Ages and the parallel phase of our own 
times, one dominated by the Absolute of the Technological 
rationality, which, increasingly directed to the purposes of its own 
goal-seeking rather than by human purposes, determine Events that 
are once more out of the control of human motivation (Blumenberg, 
1983). 

While it is the absolutism of this technological rationality that 
is leaving the humanities ‘“‘naked in the market place,’”’ this rationality 
is itself only the culminating form or Summa of the new ordering 
(ordonnance) system of knowledge initiated by the Studia, in the 
overall context of the secularization of the human Subject—one 
whose mode of being would be no longer guaranteed by the ‘“‘higher 
system’ of the divinely sanctioned mythos and theologos. While this 
first secular form of the Subject has been transumed (Bloom, 1982) 
into differing variants—from man defined as ‘‘natural Man,” the 
generic possessor of Reason, to man as defined since the nineteenth 
century as a ‘natural being’ on the analogy of a living organism 
(Foucault, 1973)—it is this first form of the definition of the human 
being, its related “rational world view” (Reidl/Kaspar, 1984), and its 
ordering body of knowledge, that is now in crisis. As a result, the re- 
writing of knowledge for which Stafford Beer calls, and towards which 
our own growing irrelevance compels us, must necessarily entail the 
un/writing of our present normative defining of the secular mode of 
the Subject. Defining, rather than definition, because the latter does 
not exist as a reality except by and through our collective system of 
behaviors, systems which are themselves oriented by the ordering 
modes of knowing or epistemes of each human system. And the 
ordering epistemes are themselves reciprocally “verified” by those 
collective systems of behaviors which Derrida defines as ‘‘writing” in 
the broader sense, that is, by our putting into play the classificatory 
principle of Sameness and Difference, or systemic code about which 
each human system-ensemble, as a trans-subject’s entity, effects 
what Maturana and Varela call the autopoesis through which all that 
lives realizes its mode of being (Maturana & Varela, 1980). For it is our 
putting into play the classifying principle that bonds us as such a 
Group-Subject that we define ourselves as such a normative mode of 
the Subject, about which each system-ensemble auto-institutes itself 
reciprocally, bringing that specific normative template of identity into 
living being. 

Because of the dynamic reciprocal interaction of our modes of 
being/knowing, the de-structuring of the principle of Sameness and 
Difference which ontologizes us as specific modes of the I/(We—in our 
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case the I/We as “natural beings’’—necessarily entails the de- 
structuring also of the ratiomorphic apparatus or rational world view, 
through which the mode of the Subject or template of human auto- 
speciation,’ like the speciating template of all things living, knows the 
world in relation to the telos of its realization as a dynamic living 
entity. It is this destructuring that is implied, therefore, in the call fora 
rewriting of knowledge, the same destructuring/restructuring that was 
effected by the great mutation embodied in the discourse of 
humanism and, dynamically, in the practice of the Studia. 

For the Jester’s heresy of the Studia, as indeed of the one to 
which we are now challenged, should be seen in the wider context of 
the evolution of the cognitive mechanisms of living organisms, of a 
process as old as Life itself (RiedI/Kaspar, 1984), as well as in the con- 
text of a process unique to the human. That is, it should be under- 
stood within the context of the process of human evolutionary episte- 
mology/modes of self-troping, in which the rupture with the higher 
system of the theologos implicit in the practice of the Studia was a 
mutation at the level of the cognitive mechanisms through which each 
human Group-Subject knows the world, as do biological organisms, in 
relation to the securing of the conditions of the realization/actuali- 
zation of their mode of being (Reidl/Kaspar, 1984): genetically consti- 
tuted in the case of biological organisms, rhetorico-symbolically in 
the case of humans. 

As Lanham points out, with the cultural revolution of the 
Renaissance, “rhetorical man,” who had been proscribed at the 
margins by the canonical dogmas of theologies, at last left the 
margins. The delights of the original humanists in rhetoric was, there- 
fore, something that went beyond that of a mere fad. For the humanist 
had glimpsed here that, contrary to Plato, man was indeed double; 
that he invented for himself a second self and then acted to verify this 
self, acting ‘from role sustaining motives in a dramatic reality” 
(Lanham, 1976). 

In his analysis of the role played by the discipline of rhetoric in 
the cultural revolution effected by the humanists, Ernesto Grassi 
traces the heretical role that their involvement with rhetoric, their turn 
to the model of Cicero and to his insistence on the complementary 
nature of rhetoric and philosophy (since their common original 
function consisted in recognizing and ‘‘analysing the meaning of 
language in the historical process’) played. This emphasis on 
rhetoric was to serve, then, like Kolakowski’s Jester, as a questioning 
of the temporal absolutes of medieval philosophy, above all revaluing 
the historicity of the human community—humanitas as contrasted to 
divinitas—and of the knowledge to be gained from studying this 
historicity, against its negative stigmatization by the then ruling order 
of knowledge. 

“Natural Man” and his works, as pertaining to the category of 
the post-Adamic Fallen Flesh (only redeemable by the rebirth in 
Christian Baptism) was thereby being revalued and brought into being 
as the first secular definition of Lanham’s rhetorical man, constituted 
no longer by the Divine Name, Christ, but by the Verbal Symbol Man 
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(Whyte, 1950). Since, as O.D. Creutzfeld points out, it is the mode of 
symbolic self-representation which functions as the external loop 
that links up with the neurophysiological machinery of the brain to 
create our “worlds of mind” or modes of consciousness, the world 
views through which we know Self/World and orient our behavior, the 
shift from the Divine Name to the Verbal Symbol Man—as in 1917, 
from Man to the Verbal Symbol, Proletarian’—was a shift to the first 
secular mode of human consciousness. 

This self-imaged, self-troping Self now came to function as the 
Final/Formal cause which determined behavior for the human, as the 
mode of genetic speciation had determined behaviors for other bio- 
logical organisms.’ For the hominid-into-human, psychogeny replaced 
philogeny as the determinant of its cognitive mechanisms or ratio- 
morphic apparatuses. And the related inheritable programs would be 
stored in the systems of figuration, encoded in the body of 
traditions/knowledges that would be called “‘culture.’”’ There was one 
central continuity, however, to which we have already referred: that 
the cognitive mechanisms of human groups respond to a law that is 
applicable to those of all biological organisms. They therefore must 
know the world, too, in response to the te/os of securing the 
conditions of the subject’s realizing its system-specific mode of 
being, as imagined in its governing template of identity. And this law 
applies whether one was an Iron Age Bahaya, now defined through 
the royal, rather than the local Bacwezi template of identity; or 
Galileo’s Aristotelian antagonists who insisted on the if/then linear 
abductive inference of the founding structural opposition (the 
perfection of the lunar realms, the degradation of the terrestrial) on 
which the Christian medieval template had been based; or the 
naturally noble monarchical Subject, Othello; or the Puritan Southern 
slave-owning ‘‘empirico-transcendental man’ (Foucault, 1973) that 
was Faulkner’s Henry. And they would therefore each act upon the 
world in the mode of the template’s categorical imperative, obeying 
its related proscriptions and prescriptions, so as to fulfill the role- 
sustaining motives of the mode of the self in a ‘‘dramatic reality.” 

Paolo Valesio has pointed out, in the context of his proposal 
for the disciplinary matrix of a new rhetoric, that all human orders are 
held together by specific macro-organizing topoi which are the 
necessary conditions of our shared and common human nature(s) 
(Valesio, 1980).'° And since meaning preexisted the utterance of the 
first word/speech, we must recognize the complex relation of 
language to pre-linguistic biological processes. The argument here is 
that the link of continuity/discontinuity is the shift from genetic to 
rhetorical-figurative systems of group bonding, with the latter carry- 
ing affective loadings from the former and the inheritable programs 
which determined cognition/behaviors being transferred to the 
governing systems of figuration called religion. For it was this system 
of figuration which now took the place of the environment of its 
rewards/punishment sanction systems, replacing it with the sanction 
systems of the gods and then of the Single God. 

First Whyte and later Habermas pointed to a formative 
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tendency or evolutionary process at work which correlates the evolu- 
tion of human cognitive mechanisms with the evolution of human 
modes of co-identification, from the relatively closed aesthetic orders 
of the particularistic Paleolithic groups to the increasingly more in- 
clusive ones. Monotheism, White argues, marked a high point in the 
evolution of human cognitive mechanisms. Once a Singie Divine 
Name had been postulated, the human could now come to know the 
world in relation to a single universal correlator; the concept of uni- 
versality could then itself come into being. But because the varying 
monotheisms had come into being amongst different peoples in re- 
sponse to different needs, their universalities remained finally parti- 
cularistic. What was needed was a single defining impersonal 
principle which would take the place of the Divine Names; of their 
specific conceptions of Life/Death; of the absolutization apparatus of 
the higher sanction system of the mythos (the Logos of Paleolithic 
systems of identity) and of the theo/ogos: that of creedal systems of 
identity. 

What we refer to as the founding Jester heresy of humanism 
and the Studia Humanitatis is sited here. For as Riedl/Kaspar point 
out, once humans had broken with genetically sanctioned inheritable 
programs and cognitive mechanisms, a risk factor had now entered 
the evolutionary processes of life. This was due to the fact that ‘‘our 
conscious cognitive powers,” because they were the most recent 
superstructures in a continuum of cognitive processes contempo- 
raneous with the emergence of life (with human reason, as a late- 
comer, being the least refined and tested against the real world), the 
potential for self-deception and the dysfunctionality of human world 
views could spell disaster in the context of humans’ increasing 
mastery over the environment. 

The sanction system of religion had, therefore, been iso- 
morphic with the hominization process of the human itself. It enabled 
this new mode of being, the bearer of self-consciousness, to win its 
way from more closed to more open programs of co-identification and 
of cognition, handing down what it had won, as Gowlett notes, as a 
human cultural heritage in the long perspective of the 
processes—many terrible and idiotic as Nietzsche notes, yet con- 
stituting that “morality of mores” by which the human made himself 
calculable—of the human’s collective self-making (Gowlett, 1984). 
The heresy of the Studia was, therefore, to lie in its break with the 
higher system of divinely sanctioned identity and with its absolutized 
world views or ratiomorphic apparatus; in its release of rhetorical man 
from the margins, orienting his behaviors by a new ordering secular 
Logos, the Natural Logos of Humanism which took the place of the 
Christian Theologos. 

A co-Christianity was made possible by the central 
Figure/Image of a new baptismal birth in which Christians were 
reborn in the spirit, leaving behind the “natural man” of the Flesh, 
itself degraded by the Original Sin, inherited by all mankind from 
Adam’s Fall. This bonding topos of the medieval Christian Group 
Subject was sanctioned by “the authoritative light of the 
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suprasensory” (Heidegger, 1977). So, too, was the “inheritable 
program” of stored pre-judgments based on the interpretation of the 
Bible and on canonical dogma as well as on the overall system of 
knowledge of Christian medieval society. 

The normative order of knowledge, which was embodied in 
theology, expressed the founding structural opposition generated 
from the bonding topos of the order: the opposition between the 
category of the “Spirit” (the new “‘life’” to which one attained, pari 
passu, with Christian baptism) and the “Flesh” (the life of 
unregenerate ‘‘natural” man before rebirth, a life that was now 
“death”). According to the inferential logic of its system of figu- 
ration—Bateson’s abduction schema, Sperber’s symbolic mode of 
knowledge, a mode largely expressed through the right hemispheric 
functioning of the brain''—the Spirit/Flesh order of value was also 
expressed in a parallel order of value: between theology—as 
knowledge of things Divine, celestial, of the category of the 
Spirit—and lay knowledge, the knowledge carried by the laity—as 
knowledge of the category Flesh, i.e., of the socio-human world whose 
Works were the Works of natural unregenerate man, knowledge, then, 
that was marginal, secondary and partaking of the inferiority of all 
things terrestrial. 

For the Christian principle of spiritual Sameness and fleshly 
Difference—in the same way as traditional Neolithic orders had made 
use of what Levi-Strauss calls the ‘‘totemic operator’ of the stable 
system of differences of the animal species to at once conceptualize 
(Levi-Strauss, 1960) and absolutize the principle of Sameness/Dif- 
ference encoded in their bonding topoi—here made use of the 
represented planetary system of Sameness/Difference to at once con- 
ceptualize and absolutize itself. Verified in Christian Ptolemaic 
astronomy, this planetary grid, as a represented physico-ontological 
difference of substance between the degraded fallen category of the 
earth, subject to the corruptibility of material generation, change and 
decay (as contrasted to the incorruptible perfect lunar world) 
expressed a Divinely caused principle of Christian Sameness (the 
realm of the perfection of the Spirit), and of Difference (that realm 
which marked the Negation that was Natural man, unregenerate). This 
structural opposition then came to function as the ordering principle 
of the status-organizing processes of medieval societies. It de- 
termined the Clergy/Laity order of value, also expressed in the repre- 
sented difference of substance between Noble Blood and non-noble, 
which underpinned the system of castes/orders of the feudal system; 
just as, at the same time, the Christian medieval template of identity 
which had become fused and interwoven with the Feudal mode of the 
Subject—its aristocratic conception of Life/Death—psychogenetical- 
ly determined the ratiomorphic apparatus of the order. 

Peter Winch points out that all human groups institute their 
social orders about specific conceptions of “‘Life/Death’”’ which take 
the place of their biological life, orienting their behaviors. These con- 
ceptions in all human orders are encoded in founding structural oppo- 
sitions, defined by Uspenskij et al, as the inclusion/exclusion of an- 
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tithesis, by and through which alone human orders are enabled to 
define themselves into being, each type of culture having to create its 
“corresponding” type of ‘“‘chaos” which ‘“‘represents” just as active a 
“creation” as that of the order itself (Uspenskij et al, 1978). All 
founding oppositions, such as that of the Bakama/Bacwezi cults of 
the Bahaya peoples of Iron Age East Africa or of the lunar/sublunar of 
Galileo’s antagonists, express the fact that human as organized 
orders not only struggle against the opposing ‘‘chaos,” but have need 
of it as well, not only destroying but also continually creating it 
(Uspenskij et al, 1978). For it is the specific ‘type of non-culture” 
which enables its self-definition as that specific type of culture." 
Hence the oppositions, seen from inside cultures as culture/nature, 
done/undone, raw/cooked, or, as in our case, Spirit/Flesh or 
Civilized/primitive, are oppositions through which the order/chaos, 
entropy/ectropy, seen from a point of view external to the domain of 
the cultures, are enabled to function as the order-informing systemic 
code or replicator unit (Dawkins, 1983). 

Others, like Hayden White, have followed upon Levi-Strauss’s 
analysis of these oppositions, which in all cases express the con- 
ception of Life/Death. Peter Schmidt, in his study of the corpus of 
myths which reach back to Iron Age East Africa, has shown how the 
triumph of the mode of organization of a new royal dynasty over that 
of the local indigenous peoples organized about the spirit-medium 
cults of the Bacwezi, the canonizers of the local template of identity, 
only fully succeeded when, as the narrative representations of the 
myths reveal, it had managed to transform the conceptions of 
Life/Death, Order/Chaos, with its newly created Bakama cult coming 
to signify Culture/Safety and the Bacwezi coming to be figured as a 
“dangerous uncivilized force” against which the royal order needs to 
confirm its legitimacy as the bearer of ‘‘Life’’ to Bacwezi ‘‘death.”’ In 
the shift, the local template of identity has been made into the Deilos 
to the new Agathos of a royally mediated identity (Schmidt, 1978).'* 

The title of this paper, borrowed from the multi-level meanings 
of Bishop’s fine poem, here refers to the fact that once these struc- 
tural oppositions have been put in place, they must then function 
according to laws applicable to all human systems, from that of the 
royal dynasty of Iron Age East Africa to that of Christian medieval 
Europe or to that of our own. By marking the mode of Desire—the 
desire of Life and of Aversion to Death—these structural oppositional 
codes function to orient the parameters of motivations/behaviors of 
the order. They are thus the very condition of the collective behaviors 
through which each human system realizes itself as such a system. 
The basic law of their functioning must therefore be the interdiction of 
any ceremony which might yoke the antithetical signifiers and breach 
the dynamics of order/Chaos, through which the order brings itself 
into living being; a dynamics which functions like the code of the 
presence/absence of butyric acid for the tick, for example, to pre- 
scribe the seeking/avoiding behavior through which one realizes 
oneself as one or the other form of the self-troping rhetorical human. 

The ceremonies therefore cannot be found for the doctors of 
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philosophy to wed the Earth to the Moon, for Othello to remain 
wedded to Desdemona, for Bon to marry a “‘negro,” since the group 
Subjects to which they belong are bonded by a system of meaning or 
semantic charter (Maranda, 1980) which determines the meaning of 
their meaning? on the basis of these oppositions (Derrida, 1976). For it 
is these behavior-orienting oppositions which, through the mediation 
of their connotative system of good/evil, induce stable and shared 
desiring/aversive endogenous waveshapes in the brain 
(Thatcher/John, 1977), and constitute the morphogenetic fantasy or 
mode of the cultural imagination through which the group Subjects 
are led to imagine themselves’* as such a Group Subject: one which, 
internally mediated by these structural oppositions and their related 
imagery/figuration system, is defined by the fact that its members 
participate in the same mode of mimetic desire (Girard, 1965) and of 
aversion (Fanon, 1964). 

The order/chaos figuration of a physico-ontological principle of 
Sameness and Difference was the axiom about which the mode of 
cultural imagination, the status-organizing process, the aesthetic and 
the conceptual ordering rational world view of Christian Medieval 
world, was founded and represented as divinely caused/ordered. The 
lay knowledge of Natural Man of the human historical world belonged 
to the category of “chaos” which defined the order as such an order. 

The heresy of the discourse of Humanism and of the Studia lay 
in their deconstruction of this principle or systemic code, by the 
Studia’s very coming into being as an alternative system of learning 
whose referential authority was no longer that of Christian theology. 
The heresy was not anti-christian as Kristeller points out. Many, like 
Erasmus, only wanted to get back to a reading of the original text, 
uncontaminated by some of the later interpretations, back to the 
simple piety of the early father and to the original Greek texts believed 
to be able to elucidate pristine meanings. Yet it was here that a 
mutation occurred in that a reversal had taken place. Instead of sub- 
ordinating the lay activity of learning to the authority of theology, 
theology was now being submitted to the authority of the lay activity 
of textual and philological scrutiny in the name of the accuracy of 
historical meaning. The category of the celestial was being submitted 
to the activity of the humanista, bearers of the inferior mode of 
knowledge, a mode which had now begun to constitute itself as a new 
ordo or studium. 

Even more, a new higher sanction system, one based on the 
self-correcting processes of human knowledge was here being 
proposed and put in place, in the context of a normative knowledge 
whose axiom, as Waterston points out, had been that God had 
ordered the world according to certain principles, and the role of 
fallen man was merely to decipher these principles and abide by 
them, but not seek to question and have knowledge of things celestial 
which, unaided, his corrupted human knowledge could not 
encompass. Indeed, according to this axiom, fallen man could not 
hope to know the laws by which God had ordered his Creation.” 
Neither could the Works of Man as a creature of the degraded Earth 
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be of efficacy to the true te/os of the Christian, that of the original 
humanists lay in their use of the Back-to-Rome/Greece movement in 
order to revindicate this Natural Man, using the auctoritas of their 
non-Christian legacy of the Graeco-Roman tradition of thought and 
literature to project an alternative mode of life and being. And the 
revindication of the mode of learning of fallen Natural Man, of his 
Works, was effected by a counter-system of figuration, in which, 
through the great writings of the ancients, one underwent a new 
Counter-Birth, a renaissance, in which one now became not Christian, 
but more humane/rational, shifting, in this central re-figuring, the 
conception of Order/Chaos, bringing in the first form of a secular 
imaging of Life/Death. 

The return to the ancient models, the founding basis of the 
Studia, even their borrowing of the term, Studia Humanitatis, from the 
Romans (who had used it with the same valorizing intention), was, at 
the level of figuration, a return which, so to speak, gave to the secular- 
izing European man his Scriptures and “patristic” literatures, as a 
counter-exertion which enabled the projection of Maximal Man over 
against that of the Maximal God. Here the very implementing of a lay 
system of knowledge, the knowledge of Natural man, and of his arts 
of rhetoric, philosophy, profane literature, as a valorizing activity in its 
own right, constituted, before Copernicus, a breach of the physico- 
ontological principle of Sameness/Difference. It was also a breach 
with the principle of Divine Causality which this latter principle had 
encoded, and by this, a rupture with all other human cognitive 
mechanisms hitherto sanctioned by the ‘authoritative light of the 
suprasensory.” 

The word humanista coined on the model of /egista (since the 
study of law based on the revised Justinian codes had been the first 
order of knowledge to begin to claim autonomy from the referential 
authority of theology) was therefore itself the expression of this 
heretical violation of the earlier order of value, in which knowledge of 
the Works of Natural unregenerate Man was, relatively, the “chaos” to 
the true knowledge or the knowledge of the Divine. 

The rewriting of knowledge of the Studia was therefore a 
counter-writing to the order of knowledge of the clergy, the new 
knowledge in whose context a new template of Identity, that of 
Natural Man, was being brought into existence in the new narrative 
representations of Renaissance Europe. In whatever forms, whether 
humanist or platonic, the common thrust was directed towards the 
valorization of the new emerging sense of self, of that which defined 
itself no longer as Spirit but as Natural Reason carefully cultivated. 
Hence the motif of the ‘dignity of Man” as a counter to the motif of 
fallen man;'* and the valorization by the original humanists of the 
practice of rhetorics and of their worship of style, the style by which 
the new secular mode was writing itself into being (Lanham, 1976). 

Walter Ullman links the origins of humanism and of the Studia 
to the political humanism of the Middle Ages, which accompanied the 
rise of a new socio-historical force, that of the new men of the City 
States, in the context of the beginning Urban Commercial Revolution. 
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These new men, having no legitimate place in the feudal Christian 
order of things, wanting to be citizens with political rights, struggled 
for a revaluation of Natural Man in political terms. Neither nobly born 
nor peasant, these freemen, without a lord, came to define themselves 
by the Verbal Symbol ‘“‘man’’—in opposition to “noble” —universaliz- 
ing it, in opposition to Christian, as the first non-religious definition of 
the human that was ostensibly universally applicable. Since the 
Christian Word was interwoven with the Feudal category structure or 
representational system, their valorization of Natural Man logically 
moved outside the Christian schema, both in political and commercial 
terms, as the new socially mobile and rapidly enriching new men also 
began to detach allegiance, in key aspects of their lives, from the 
ordering religio-Christian schema (Ullman, 1977). In other words, there 
was a conjuncture in which an overall challenge was being mounted 
to the founding structural opposition of the order, absolutized by the 
instituting analogy (Bateson, 1979) of a divinely determined physico- 
ontological principle of Difference, a difference in substance between 
the degraded matter of the earth and the crystalline perfection of the 
lunar and supra-lunar realms. 

Here one might speak of the figurative impact of the Studia, its 
counter-figurative schema, of a rebirth of Man through profane Works, 
one that spoke of a new kind of freedom, that of human reason, and of 
its power to gain knowledge of all things including things celestial. As 
Hubner points out, the epistemological break of Copernicus can only 
be understood in this wider emancipatory context of the new ordering 
discourse of humanism ‘‘which aims at bringing man closer to God,”’ 
thus at once contradicting ‘Ptolemaic astronomy for which the earth 
is coincidental with the place of a status corruptions,’ contradicting, 
then, an ‘astronomy tied to the theology of its times.” That 
Copernicus was himself a bearer of this new discourse and its te/os 
can be seen in the fact that when faced with having to eliminate a con- 
tradiction—that between ‘‘the humanism of his time and the existing 
astronomy’—he sought to resolve the contradiction in a way 
favorable to humanism,’ even if he had to do this with difficulty, with 
new problems arising from his resolution. 

As Hans Jonas has pointed out, the really revolutionary move- 
ment of the Copernican break was his revelation that Nature offered 
no empirical support for the represented physico-ontological principle 
of Difference that, in fact, as Galileo’s telescope was to verify and 
Newton’s equally applicable laws to confirm, the earth was a star, and 
the stars were earths.'!? Humanism and the Studia’s projection of 
Natural Man with his Natural Logos was, therefore, as Hubner notes, 
part of a comprehensive thrust in which “‘the entire world had begun 
to transform itself” pari passu with the ‘‘discovery of new continents 
and new seas,” which was to bring in changes that shook the hitherto 
entrenched “sacred” structures of society, as the secularization of 
the State and the printing presses and the rise of the middle classes 
destroyed the “old hierarchies and privileged classes.””? Out of this 
train of events, a mutation of the human cognitive mechanisms was 
set in motion, one in which the idea rose ‘‘that the Divine Creation, 
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like the construction of a great cosmic machine had to be 
understandable by and through human reason’”’ (Hubner, 1983). It was 
in the context of this special and overall mutation of the cultural 
imagination of the human, that the discontinuity that would 
constitute the new order of the natural sciences had begun, and that 
the later technology of Galileo’s telescope had its origins. 

Central to the comprehensive attempt to bring men nearer to 
God, to breach the interdiction of ceremonies between the 
Agathos/Deilos categories of the celestial and the terrestrial, was to 
be the rise of the vernacular narrative representations, pari passu with 
the Stud/a’s turn to the ancient models and its valorization of profane 
letters and the auctoritas of their deployment—their valorization, 
then, of the works of the human imagination vis a vis the Scriptures as 
Divine Revelation. 

Even though the early humanists would mainly write in Latin, 
the valorization of profane letters was to contribute to the breaching 
of another order of value, that between Latin as the language of the 
Church and the vernacular. Already with Dante the vernacular had 
been canonized poetically. But with the Renaissance, the earlier 
founding works began to be drawn together, as a mutation now took 
place. This was to be the shift out of the religio-aesthetic ordering of 
the modes of the human imagination to the purely aesthetic ordering, 
with the rise to centrality of the new profane narrative representations 
that we have come to call “‘literature’’—a secular figurative order that 
would no longer function as an adjunct and contestatory twin to the 
theological system of figuration but would gradually become 
hegemonic, taking its place. 

Hans Blumenberg has pointed out that the counter-exertion to 
bring men nearer to God had already begun in the fourteenth century 
with Nicholas of Cusa, who went as far as was possible to re-form the 
mode of thinking within the traditional schema, to re-translate its 
internal logic.21 His projection of the dialogue figure of the layman 
wiser than the theologian, within the antithetical concept of wise 
ignorance, was paralleled by ongoing transformations in the systems 
of figuration of the narrative discourses, by the projection of 
carnivalesque upside down figures. 

Bakhtin points to the existence in these modes of a dialectic of 
rigidification and rupture, beginning in the Middle Ages with the co- 
development of “forms of high literature’ together with the 
contestation of “low folkloric and semi-folkloric forms” that tended 
towards satire and parody, with the latter, rising from the dregs of 
society and giving rise to the projection of subversive ‘‘prominent 
types” such as the rogue, the clown and the fool. These types, while 
they were to be central to the later development of European 
literature, were also types whose ‘“‘images go back even further... 
into the depths of a folklore’ emerging from the represented ‘‘chaos”’ 
against which the vertical medieval order instituted itself as such an 
order. 

For what Habermas sees as the coexistence of an evolutionary 
process based on Piaget’s analogy of the ontogenesis of the child—in 
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which the human, as it moves into more widely inclusive aesthetic 
structures, begins to divest itself of the centricities of the cognitive 
mechanisms of the closed aesthetic orders of more local modes of 
being—was quite clearly here at work in the evolution of precisely 
these aesthetic-affective orders which program the limits of co- 
identification (Habermas, 1979), by means of systems of figuration or 
group-boundary maintaining imagery systems. 

These newly projected figures served here as the subversive 
detonating force that began the destructuring of the boundary- 
maintaining system as it was imagined/experienced by the Christian- 
medieval Group-Subject. And they initiated that transformation of the 
“imagery system” of the governing religious order of the imagination, 
replacing it at the public level with the “figuration Work” of that 
ordering of the now secular imagination that can be described as the 
function of ‘“‘literature” only if we describe the “imagining Subject” as 
a function of that ordering. 

The psycho-aesthetic structures that sustained the 
increasingly ossified Christian-feudal order of things was the target 
of these parodic anti-types erupting from the ‘‘chaos” of the margins 
with their ludic weapon of laughter. Their form of the Jester heresy 
lay, Bakhtin argues, in the new right that they claimed to be “other” in 
the feudal world, and ‘‘not make common cause with any single one of 
the existing categories,” since ‘‘none of these categories suits them.” 
Their parodic laughter and stance of ‘‘not understanding” the social 
logic/illogic of the existing structures, begins to make visable the 
“vulgar conventionality” that deformed human life in the decaying 
feudal structure, a structure which canonized its own rigidified order 
in the context of a new environment in which both its epistemic and 
aesthetic orders were anachronistic and dysfunctional. The resulting 
falsehood and duplicity of the governing mode of the cultural 
imagination led to a situation in which real life, denied creative 
imaginative directives, became ‘‘crude and bestial” (Bakhtin, 1981). 
Against this falsehood that had ‘‘come to saturate all human relation- 
ships,” fabliaux and Schwanke satiric verses, parodic cycles in the 
folk traditions, began to clear the ground, as new forms such as the 
novel, with the antitypes of rogues, clowns, and fools as the major 
protagonists, carrying over the original carnivalesque inversion 
function, breached the interdictions, the vertical structuring principle, 
by parodying the ‘thigh seriousness” of its self-justifying discourse. 

The theological absolutism of the Late Middle Ages, which had 
taken the “simple executive solution” of repressing any awareness 
that ‘“causes come to us from many sides” and that humans live ina 
“multi-linear, multi-reinforcing causal world’ (Riedl with Kaspar, 
1984), had opted for the solution of a single original Cause, made into 
the Final Cause, of which the Maximal God was the exemplar. This led 
to an orienting ‘‘practico-theoretic logic” of extreme idealism which 
negated the existence/validity both of the temporal material world and 
of the complementary nature, along with the “spiritual,” a negation of 
their causal inputs (Ried! with Kaspar, 1984). Over against the ‘‘over- 
value of this representation” (Ricoeur, 1979), the projection of the 
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figures of clown/rogue/Fool now paved the way for an inversion, for 
the novel’s appropriation of that “‘spatio-temporal world,” the world of 
“Natural Man,” the world in which, consequent with this mutation in 
the figuration of Self and World, as Hubner writes, “America was 
being discovered, a sea route to India opened up, new fields of the 
natural sciences and mathematics were being established. And the 
way was being prepared for an utterly new way of seeing.’ It was to 
be an utterly new way of feeling, of imagining Self and World, and a 
mode of imagination that would no longer find its referential figur- 
ative auctoritas in the great religious schemas and symbols, but 
rather in a new referential figurative auctoritas, that of the fictional 
poetic/dramatic schemas of the phenomenon we call “literature.” 
Literature in its new role/ordering function, and the Studia were, there- 
fore, to be twin forms of each other, forms through whose internal 
mediation, the human, who had hitherto imagined its mode of being 
through mythic/theological figurative schemas, would now come to 
imagine itself—and to act upon the world in the mode of that imag- 
ination—through the great poetic schemas which refigured and con- 
figured the first form of the secularly chartered human being: the 
world of its order of things. For it is not, as Marx thought, the Earthly 
Family that holds the secret of the projection of the Holy Family. It is, 
rather, the reverse. 

The cap and bells of Bakhtin’s parodic figures was to trans- 
form the modes of projection/figuration of Self/Group self and, there- 
fore, of the mode of Not-The-Self, the entropic Chaos to the order of 
the dominant model of Being. They were, then, to refigure the 
aesthetic order, expanding the limits of the boundary-maintaining 
system of the We, and its new spatial extracultural space (Uspenskij 
et al, 1978). In this they were performing an aesthetic function 
analogous to that of the original humanists, who, in turning to the 
auctoritas of their pagan legacy to legitimate the heresy of the study 
of profane letters which no longer found its sanction system in 
theology, but rather in what the Spanish humanist, Sepulveda, called 
the purely “‘literary,’ were to transform the mode of functioning of 
human cognitive mechanism: our aesthetemes, to coin a phrase, and 
our epistemes. 

Once the authoritative light of the suprasensory had been dis- 
placed, something, as Heidegger points out, had to take the empty 
place of its vanished authority. Here the authority of Reason,?* the 
Reason coded by the Natural Logos of humanism based on the 
explanatory principle of a Natural Causality verified by the truth of 
empirical reality, moved into the place of the vanished authority. And 
the configured macro-concept of Natural Causality now took the 
place of Divine Causality as the Original Cause, the extra-human 
source of the new principle of Sameness and Difference, expressed in 
a new structural opposition, that of Reason and its Lack-state. 

A central rhetorical strategy (analyzed by Valesio in another 
context as that of the topos of iconicity, a topos which is able to yoke 
a member of a class with the class of classes, to configure the part of 
the whole)** now projected the image of the new men as the image of 
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man-in-general. It also projected the ratiomorphic apparatus or mode 
of reason, which functioned to orient the autopoesis of this new mode 
of human being, as isomorphic with reason-in-general, with the 
reason of Nature herself: nature ‘‘as life... bursting forth with 
existence” (Valesio, 1980). It was a reason ostensibly attached to the 
figures of the mercantile upper bourgeoisie and newly landed gentry. 
In fact, it was the mode of reason of the template of identity of Natural 
Man, the first self-representation of the secular human, one which 
would absolutize itself no longer through the auctoritas of the gods 
but through that of a Mono-Logos/Reason, which stigmatized any 
alternative mode of the Logos/Reason as the Lack-state of its reason 
and, therefore, of Reason-in-general. 

A shift now took place. Since physical nature, knowledge of 
which had been freed from serving a verifying function in the 
order/chaos dynamics of the system-ensemble, another mode of 
nature, human nature, would now be installed in its place. The repre- 
sentation of a naturally ordered distribution of degrees of reason be- 
tween different human groups enables what might be called a homo- 
ontological principle of Sameness/Difference, figured as a by/nature 
difference of superiority/inferiority between groups, and could now 
function tautologically as the verifying proof of an infrasensorily onto- 
logized,* naturally caused status-organizing principle, a principle 
based on differential endowment of Reason (rather than of Noble 
Blood) and verified dynamically in the empirical reality of the order. 

The figuration of this reason, as reason-in-general, was now 
effected by a series of great internments (Foucault, 1971). First, that 
of the New World peoples in encomienda systems. Here began that re- 
enactment of Ptolemaic astronomy which Foucault analyzes in his 
book dealing with the internment of the Mad in seventeenth-century 
France: that of a new order of discourse whose function was now to 
encode the homo-ontological principle of Sameness/Difference and 
the basic structural opposition of order/chaos. For if, as Foucault 
argues, a society’s self-imaging or identity rests (as Said explains 
further) upon its detachment from what was not itself, the “rational” 
discourse of every order must function “lawfully,” in response to the 
governing system of figuration generated from the structural oppo- 
sition of the imaging of Self and Other, to domesticate the repre- 
sentations of the Other, whose mode of difference alone enables the 
mode of Sameness, expressed in the bonding topos of the order, to be 
imagined/experienced as a mode of conspecific sameness. In other 
words, the representation of the Other must function in a rule- 
governed manner to domesticate its figuration-Work to the exigencies 
of the ordering made of discourse which charters the mode of the 
Self/Group Self. 

Hence the humanist Ginés de Supulveda was the first to re- 
enact in humanist rather than in theological terms,” the function of 
Ptolemaic astronomy, and to fit the representation of the New World 
peoples to the exigencies of a discourse whose function was to 
legitimate their internment, on the basis of a projected by/nature dif- 
ference which had ordained that they should be ‘natural slaves.” His 
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“proofs” of this were taken from the empirical reality of the cultural 
differences of two vastly different modes of life, a difference which he 
defined as a hierarchy, coding his symbolic mode of logic in a series 
of rhetorical antitheses. The New World peoples were homunculi 
(little men) when compared to the man, the magnanimous Spaniards; 
as women to men/children to parents/monkeys to men. The proof of 
this was that they lacked Letters and written monuments to their 
history. The fact that they offered humans as a sacrifice to their gods 
proved that they Lacked Natural Reason.?’ 

Uspenskij et al point out that the expansion of any sphere of 
cultural organization leads to the expansion of a sphere of non- 
organization. If the “narrow world of Hellenic civilization” had its cor- 
responding narrow sphere of encircling “barbarians,” the spatial 
growth of ancient Mediterranean civilization was accompanied by the 
growth of the “extracultural world.” With the shift of Mediterranean 
man into a planetary dimension, the Greek Barbarians would be re- 
figured as the homunculi-natives, defined not by their lack of the 
Greek mode of order, but by their Lack-state of the first form of 
secular human reason, projected as isomorphic with Natural Reason: 
as the irrational Chaos, then, to the naturally rational order of the 
human. 

The internment of the New World peoples would be followed by 
that of the African lineage groups, homogenized under the com- 
mercial trade name of “‘negro.” This objectification of the human was 
justified at first in religious terms as divinely caused by the Curse 
placed on Ham. Soon the shift would be made to the humanist con- 
cept of Natural Causality, of a by/nature determined difference of 
reason, in which the African mode of cultural reason was seen as a 
non-reason; and his internment in the plantation system as slave 
labor, as being carried out for the purpose of rationalizing him/her as 
an inferior mode of being in need of rational human baptism. 

The great internments of the encomienda/plantation archi- 
pelago was followed in Europe itself, within the internal logic of the 
same ordering discourse, with that of the Mad as the opposed icon of 
that Defect of Natural Reason, which mnenomically equated the 
secular humanist mode of reason with reason-in-general.”* Interned 
with the mad were also the jobless and the poor. The three categories, 
the homunculi/native/negro, the Mad, the poor and the jobless, 
functioned to express what might be called a ratio-ontological 
principle of Sameness and Difference: to express, and empirically 
verify the rhetorical macro-Figure of a Natural Causality which dif- 
ferentiated human groups along a continuum of different degrees of 
rationality, a differentiation which was part of a universal law of 
Nature beyond human control.” 

Natural Reason and the degrees of its possession—and this 
was verified by one’s position in the social structure—functioned, 
therefore, as Noble Blood had done, as the criterion for the status 
Stratigraphy of the order. In this order of figuration the “negro,” al- 
though equated with the missing link between Man and Ape, was 
made, in the Linneaan system, the Negative Order on the basis of his 
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lack of Reason. While his Lack of Reason excluded him from 
governing himself, as the European could, he was nevertheless incor- 
porated into the same table of being, the schema of the structural op- 
position between Reason/Lack-of-reason and of the discourses gene- 
rated from its related Classical episteme.*° 

A mutation would occur, however, with the transumption*! of 
the principle of Sameness/Difference to a new bio-ontological form. In 
this new form that would underlie the expansion of the Industrial Age, 
the figure of Chaos would no longer function as the Icon of a Defect of 
Natural Reason, since with the rise of purely middle class culture, the 
Defect or Lack-state of the Fullness of being was now to be that of the 
Lack of a mode of human being, the Indo-European, now made 
isomorphic with Being human itself. 

As Mosse shows, in his book on the Nazi holocaust and on the 
enabling discourses that made the holocaust possible, the Figure of 
the Semite and the “Negro” now in the context of this shift, 
functioned as the Chaos to the new Norm of the human; as the 
negative antitypes to the ‘‘aesthetic criteria” of the Greeks, whose 
classical sculpture was now made isomorphic, phylogenetically 
speaking, with being human. And an entire range of the 
heroes/heroines, based on the equation made by the pseudoscience 
of phrenology between the Ideal external physiognomy and moral in- 
nocence and moral evil, from Ivanhoe to Star Wars, was now being put 
in place. In the overall range of this bio-aesthetic system of figuration, 
the Negro/Semite’s physiognomy would now come to be experienced 
as equated with moral evil (Mousse, 1978) and, therefore, lynchable, 
exterminable.” 

For with the rise and expansion of the Industrial Age and the 
rise to hegemony of the groups who spearheaded the Industrial Revo- 
lution, a transumption of humanism’s “‘natural Man” took place. The 
new template of identity was based on the imagining of the 
Self/Group-Self on the analogy of a living organism. As the State 
became a service function of the new regulatory activity of the 
economic life—the expression of the conception of Life/Death on the 
analogy of a biological organism, impelled by the reflex impulse of 
hunger and of self-preservation*—the former Reasons-of-State 
political Logos now gave way to a new Reasons-of-the-organic- 
community Logos whose structural oppositions governed the organ- 
ization of knowledge in the new episteme or ratiomorphic apparatus. 
It was a Logos in which the Indo-European mode of human being was 
canonized through the discourse of philogists and literary scholars, 
such as Schlegel and his pupil Lassen,** as the expression of the most 
perfect “organic” realization of that biogenetic é/an vita/ that was the 
superior/will being of its peoples. This was incarnated in the great 
Aryan/Sanskrit language family that was as unique to their being as 
was the epic literature which distinguished itself and them from the 
more rootless egoistic, non-epic-owning Semite Other.* At this level 
of Otherness the “negro” was not even considered, since he was not 
imagined even to have languages worth studying, nor to partake in 
culture, so total was his mode of Nigger Chaos. 
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The social behaviors that were to verify this topos of iconicity 
which yoked the Indo-European mode of being to human being in 
general, and the new middle class model of identity to the exemplary 
Norm of this new “empirico-transcendental doublet,” man (Foucault, 
1984) (imagined/experienced as if a ‘natural being’), would be carried 
out by the complementary non-discursive practices of a new wave of 
great internments of native labors in new plantations orders (native 
wage labor), and by the massacres of the colonial era**—leading 
logically to their Summa in the Auchwitz/Belsen and in the 
Gulag/Cambodia archipelagoes. 

Through all this, different forms of segregating the Ultimate 
Chaos that was the Black—from the apartheidt of the South to the 
lynchings in both North and South, to their deprivation of the vote, and 
confinement in an inferior secondary educational sphere, to the logic 
of the jobless/ghetto/drugs/crime/prison archipelagoes of today—en- 
sured that, as Uspenskij et a/ note, the ‘‘active creation” of the type of 
Chaos, which the dominant model needs for the replication of its own 
system, would continue. It thus averted any effort to find the 
ceremonies which could wed the structural oppositions, liberating the 
Black from his Chaos function, since this function was the key to the 
dynamics of its own order of being. As Las Casas had argued against 
Sepulveda—when refuting the latter's humanist theory that human 
sacrifice carried out by the New World peoples was proof of the fact 
of their Lack of Natural Reason and, therefore, that it was just to make 
war against them to protect the innocents who were sacrificed and to 
take over their territory—‘‘to sacrifice innocents for the good of the 
commonwealth is not opposed to natural reason, is not something 
abominable and contrary to nature, but is an error that has its origin in 
natural reason itself.’37 It is an error, then, not in the 
speaking/behaving subjects, but in the ratiomorphic apparatus 
generic to the human, the cognitive mechanism that is the “most 
recent superstructure in a continuum of cognitive processes as old as 
life on this planet,” and, as such, “‘the least tested and refined against 
the real world” (Riedl/Kaspar, 1984). And it is only with science, as 
Riedl and Kaspar (quoting Roman Sexl) observe, that there is ever any 
true ‘“‘victory over the ratiomorphic apparatus”—such as that of 
Galileo’s and his telescope over the abductive logic of the if/then 
sequence of inference dictated behind the backs of their 
consciousness to the Aristotelian doctors of philosophy as the 
speaking subjects of the Christian-medieval system ensemble. 


Il. Re-enacting Heresy: The New Studies and the Studia as a Science 
of Human Systems 


The main proposal here is that the calls made in the 1960s and 
1970s for new areas/programs of studies, was, although non- 
consciously so at the time, calls which re-enacted in the context of 
our times a parallel counter-exertion, a parallel Jester’s heresy to that 
of the Studia’s. But because of our non-consciousness of the real 
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dimensions of what we were about, we asked at first only to be incor- 
porated into the normative order of the present organization of 
knowledge as add-ons, so to speak. We became entrapped, as a 
result, in Bantustan enclaves labelled ‘‘ethnic’’ and “gender” and/or 
“minority studies.’ These enclaves then functioned, as David Bradley 
notes, inter alia, to exempt English Departments from having to alter 
their existing definition of American literature. Even more, these en- 
claves functioned to exempt the callers for the new studies from 
taking cognizance of the anomaly that confronted us, with respect to 
a definition of American literature which lawlikely functioned to 
exclude not only Blacks, but all the other groups whose ‘“‘diverse 
modalities of protest’ (Detienne, 1979) in the 1960s and 1970s had 
fueled the call for new studies. 

Thomas Kuhn points out that the recognition of anomalies is 
the first step which leads to changes in the paradigms of the natural 
sciences.** And in the same context the linguistic scholar Whatmough 
has argued that human observers are parts of the cosmos which they 
observe, that since all the knowledge that orders our behavior is 
gained from these human observers, such knowledge must either be 
solipsistic or reduce man to a part of his environment. This knowledge 
is, therefore, not to be trusted unless the observer in his role as 
knower finds the means to convert himself into an “external 
observer.” Among the means which he proposes is the taking of the 
“all pervading regularity noted in language,” rather than the speaking 
subject, as the object of investigation. And these regularities appear 
“all along the road through the heirarchy of language, from everyday 
chit chat through law, and religions, liturgy and homily, poetry, 
‘literature,’ science and philosophy to logic and mathematics.” 
These regularities, he goes on, will enable the knower to make use of 
what he calls the mathematike techne, which enables her/him to treat 
languages like chemistry, for example, according to their grammars 
of regularities, as if man, i.e. the speaking/thinking/representing 
subject, ‘‘did not exist at all.”” One problem remained, however: that of 
the perception of these regularities. For, because the regularities are, 
so to speak, “‘built in’ to the discourses, the users of these discourses 
cannot normally isolate the existence of these regularities 
(Whatmough, 1967). And, as Foucault reminds us, this problem is 
applicable not only for the boundary maintaining “true discourse” of 
the positivism inherited from the nineteenth-century episteme, but 
also for the eschatology of positivism’s counter-discourse, Marxism, 
both generated from the same ground (Foucault, 1973) of a materialist 
metaphysics, and each dialectically the condition of the post-atomic 
dysfunctional sovereignty of the “grammar of regularities’ of the 
other. 

The anthropologist, Legesse, has pointed to the extent to 
which we are trapped in the ordering ‘‘categories and prescriptions” 
of our epistemic orders. He notes, however, that the liminal groups of 
any order are the ones most able to ‘free us’ from these pre- 
scriptions, since it is they who existentially experience the “injustice 
inherent in structure” (Legesse, 1973), that is, in the very ordering of 
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the order which dictates the ‘grammar of regularities” through which 
the systemic subjects perceive their mode of reality as isomorphic 
with reality in general. The normative categories of any order—for 
example the aristocratic category of European feudalism—are 
normative precisely because the structure of their lived experience is 
isomorphic with the representation that the order gives itself of itself. 
The liminal categories like those of the bourgeoisie in the feudal order 
of things, on the other hand, experience a structural contradiction be- 
tween their lived experience and the grammar of representations 
which generate the mode of reality by prescribing the parameters of 
collective behaviors that dynamically bring that “reality” into being. 
The liminal frame of reference, therefore, unlike the normative, can 
provide what Uspesnkij et a/ call the “outer view,” from which per- 
spective the grammars of regularities of boundary and structure- 
maintaining discourses are perceivable, and Whatmough’s ‘‘external 
observer's position” made possible. 

What the calls for New Studies at first overlooked, however, 
was precisely the regularities which emerged into view in the wake of 
the ‘‘diverse modalities of protest” whose non-coordinated yet 
spontaneous eruption now brought into unconcealedness—not only 
the lawlike rule-governed nature of the exclusion of the diverse pro- 
testing groups/categories as group-subjects from any access to the 
means of representation, but also the regularities of the exclusion of 
their frames of reference and historical/cultural past from the 
normative curriculum, an exclusion so consistent as to be clearly also 
rule-governed. This consistency was reinforced by the emergence of 
the equation between the group/categories excluded from the means 
of representation and the ratios of their degrees of socio-economic 
empowerment/disempowerment in the world outside. 

The dynamic presence of rule-governed correlations which de- 
termined rules of in/exclusion, was, however, only perceivable by the 
non-orchestrated calls for New Studies, calls like ‘‘the diverse modal- 
ities of protest” in the Greek city states analysed by Detienne, which, 
by breaching parallel dietary and other rules, not only called the 
ontology of the religio-political order of the city-state into question, 
but made perceivable, through what they protested against, the 
founding Order/Chaos oppositional categories which underpinned the 
boundary/structure maintaining dynamics of the polis (Detienne, 
1979). 

These regularities pointed to a fundamental question which, at 
the time, remained unasked. It had to do with the anomalous impli- 
cation that they were determined by rules which transcended the con- 
scious intention of the academics who enacted the decision-making 
processes as to what to in/exclude, just as the rules of inference of 
Galileo’s doctors of philosophy were dictated by the ratiomorphic 
apparatus or rational world view based on the a priori of an order of 
value between the imperfect terrestrial and the crystalline perfection 
of the lunar realm: the Order/Chaos opposition of the autopoetic 
dynamics of the Christian medieval-system ensemble. What, in this 
case, then, determined the rules which determined the decision- 
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making processes by which individual scholars, working with integrity 
and according to the criteria of objective standards, in/excluded? 
What determined what should and should not be defined as American 
Fiction, and the mode of measure of the ‘objective’ standards of 
individual scholars? 

The question was not to be asked, however, until the after side 
of the experience of disillusion which the callers all underwent and 
which David Bradley traces in his article, “Black and American in 
1982.” For it was to be a recognition, made by us all on the other side 
of that experience, of the existence of objective limits to the 
incorporation of Blacks into the normative order of being/knowing of 
the present order, that would lead to our further recognition of the 
need for an epistemological break. 

Bradley was one of a group of Blacks for whom Affirmative 
Action, by countering the “inbuilt distribution bias” of the dynamics 
of the order, had worked. The interference of Affirmative Action with 
the normative functioning of the order with respect to the dis- 
tribution—at the group category level—of unequal ratios of access to 
educational empowerment, had enabled Bradley, together with a 
group of young Blacks like himself, to breach the rule-governed nature 
of the proscription which confined Blacks-as-a-group to a secondary 
educational orbit, relative to their White peers-as-a-group. Bradley at 
the time, observing his father’s great joy, had determined to do every- 
thing to prove his father’s and his own private hope true. His father’s 
hope was that at long last Blacks were to be allowed to break out of 
the secondary orbit to which their lives and dreams had been con- 
fined, and if this hope would not be realized in time for his own life to 
be graced by the change, it would in time at least be realized for his 
son’s. Bradley’s own hope had been that once Blacks were included in 
vast numbers in the highest levels of higher education, and had 
worked hard and proved themselves, they would be so numerous, so 
no longer the token exception, that they would eventually have to be 
distinguished by criteria other than by ‘the uniform of skin.’’ However, 
he experienced on the campus both the overt and covert forms of 
anathematization which met the breaching of the interdiction that the 
black presence-as-a-group implied (since what Hofstadter calls the 
category structure of the ‘representational system” “America’® is 
based on the dynamics of the contradiction between individual 
equality and group heirarchy). These experiences slowly stripped 
away the illusion of any fundamental change in the ordering of group 
relations. The shouts of “‘Nigger! Nigger!” in the citadel of reason in 
the heart of the non-redneck campus, the phoned bomb threats, the 
fragile defenselessness of the Black students in the face of a mind- 
less hostility, the ineffective wringing of hands of concerned Liberal 
Whites, were paralleled by the more discreet acts of partition 
(Detienne, 1979) by university administrators, whose proscription of 
the financially starved Black Culture Center, always a whitewashed 
rotting house to be reached by a scramble up a muddy bank, mainly 
always on the nether edge of campus, once again gave the rule- 
governed regularity of the game away. 
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Blacks would be allowed on the campus as a group, admitted 
to have even a culture, as long as this ‘“‘culture” and its related 
enclave studies could be made to function as the extra-cultural space, 
in relation, no longer to a Wasp, but now more inclusively to a White 
American, normatively Euroamerican intra-cultural space; as the 
mode of Chaos imperative to the latter’s new self-ordering. (The re- 
adapted Western culture Core Curriculum is the non-conscious ex- 
pression of this more ‘‘democratizing” shift from Wasp to Euro.) 
Indeed once this marginalization had been effected, the order of value 
recycled in different terms, with the category homeostasis returning 
to its “built in normalcy,’ the abuse and the bomb threats ceased. 
Order and Chaos were once more in their relational interdefining 
places, stably expressing the bio-ontological principle of Sameness 
and Difference of the present order, as the rule-governed discourse of 
Galileo’s doctors of philosophy functioned to verify the physico- 
ontological mode of Sameness and Difference on which the Christian 
medieval order rested before the Studia and Copernicus, before the 
Jesters heresy of the figures of rogue/clown/fool, had pulled the 
“high seriousness”’ of its self-justifying self-representation down to 
earth. 

Bradley now recognized that he had been wrong to hope that 
Black lives, from his father’s to his own, had to “run along the same 
line... one that rises and falls like a sine wave,” one that is ‘“‘a 
graphed function not of a mathematical relation between sides and 
angles but of a social relationship between Blacks and American 
society itself.’”” Sometimes the line could be ‘‘on the positive side of 
the base line,” at other times on the negative side. If the effects were 
different, the function had always to remain the same. Thus his hope 
for the next generation of Blacks, in this case for his young godson, 
would have to be cut down to realistic size. His hope could only now 
be that by the time his godson came of age, the “graph of black will 
once again be on the upswing,” giving him, as Bradley himself had 
had, “a little time to gain some strength, some knowledge, some color 
to hold inside himself.”” For that would/could be, ‘“‘all the hope there 
is.” 

Yet the beginning of hope also lay here. The recognition of the 
regularities pointed outside the ‘‘functional rhetoric” of the Liberal 
creed to the existence of objective limits and, therefore, of laws of 
functioning which, beyond the conscious intentionalities of their 
subjects—White or Black—determined the limits to the order’s 
normative incorporation of those whose lives in a ‘“‘free’’ country had 
to be made to serve as the ‘“‘graphed function” of the boundary main- 
taining system, as its markers of Chaos, the Not-Us. 

The Spanish historian Américo Castro had noted the existence 
of this systemic function of Blacks in the comparison he made be- 
tween their function and that of Jew and Moor in sixteenth-century 
Spain. Although converted Christians and, therefore, ‘according to 
the gospel and the sacraments of the Church,” forming a part of the 
“mystical Body of Christ and His Church,” these categories had been 
stigmatized as being of unclean blood and heretical descent (i.e., not 
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Spanish-Christian). Their proscribed lives—they were excluded from 
jobs; many were burnt at the stake by the Inquisition for 
“heresy’’—enabled them to function as the mode of Difference from 
which the new secularizing bonding principle of /impieza, which came 
to constitute the “boundary maintaining system” of the Statal Group 
Subject of monarchical Spain, could be generated as an ontologized 
principle of Sameness. Here Américo Castro pointed to the regularity 
of the parallel by which the subordination of the lives of the category- 
bearers of difference to their ‘“‘grasped function” is repeated in the 
lives of present day American Blacks, who are today re-enacting and 
“living a drama similar to that of the Spanish moriscos and Jews,” 
even though according to the Constitution they form part of the 
American We (Américo Castro, 1977) or group-Subject. 

Only with their complete strategic marginalization did the by 
now bantustanized enclave studies begin to rethink their function: to 
grasp a connection with that of the Liminal outsider Jester’s role of 
the original Studia, a role to which they were heir. This became clear 
as they began to take as their parallel objects of inquiry the repre- 
sentations which had been made of their groups by the order of dis- 
course of mainstream scholarship; as they began to find that these 
representations, too, functioned according to across the board, 
objective rules. 

What was here revealed, when taken all together, were the 
regularities of the “figuring” of an Other excluded series, with the dis- 
course functioning to constitute them as a ‘human species” totemic 
operator which paralleled that of the ‘‘animal species” totemic 
operator of traditional Neolithic societies as well as the planetary grid 
of the Christian medieval order. This discourse, then, operated to 
serve the same extra-cognitive function of Ptolemaic astronomy in the 
Middle Ages. It re-enacted the celestial/terrestrial physico-ontological 
principle of Difference in new terms: this time in terms of a bio- 
ontological principle of Sameness/Difference, expressed, not in the 
Spirit/Flesh order of value of the Christian-medieval order, but in the 
rational/irrational mode of Order/Chaos of our own. 

Whatever the group—women, natives, niggers— whatever the 
category—the Orient, Africa, the tropics—the ordering principle of 
the discourse was the same: the figuration of an ontological order of 
value between the groups who were markers of “rationality”? and 
those who were the markers of its Lack-State. And the analyses which 
had begun to perceive the lawlike regularities of these ordering dis- 
courses went from Virginia Woolf's observation of the compulsive 
insistence by “‘angry male professors” on the mental inferiority of 
women, through Carter G. Woodson’s diagnosis (1935) of the lawlike 
manner in which the curriculum in American schools distorted history 
so as to represent the Whites as everything and the Blacks as 
nothing, to Aime Cesaire’s Discourse on Colonialism, which again 
diagnosed the regularities with which the colonizers rewrote the past 
to show themselves as having done everything and the colonized 
nothing, and, more recently Abdel Malek’s/Edward Said’s dissection 
of the phenomenon of Orientalism.*: What began to come clear was 
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the reality of the reflex automatic functioning of rules of figuration, 
parallel to those of Galileo’s doctors of philosophy, which went 
beyond the intentionality of the objectively rational scholar, rules 
which then revealed that the objectivity was that of the ratiomorphic 
apparatus or cognitive mechanism of our present organization of 
knowledge, one by which we are all, including the liminal Others, non- 
consciously governed. 

A parallel suspicion of something automatic functioning 
beyond the conscious control of the human had impelled the 
exchange of letters between Einstein and Freud, which was to be 
published under the title, Why War?. In the early decades of the 
century Einstein had written Freud, asking if his new discipline could 
provide some hope with respect to, and in the context of, the 
acceleration of the phenomenon of inter-human wars. Freud had re- 
sponded that there was his theory of the instincts but that as yet he 
had no overall answer. Psychology as a discipline, however, was to 
confront the question by focussing on the connection between the 
phenomenon of nationalism and the processes of socialization which 
exacerbated nationalist allegiances as a primary causal factor. And in 
his History of Sexuality, Michel Foucault suggested that with the shift 
from the monarchical order of things to the bourgeois order in its pure 
state—the transposition from a governing figurative “symbolic of 
blood” to what might be called a ‘“‘metaphorics of naturality” in which 
the bourgeoisie comes to image its boundary-maintaining Group- 
Subject system on the analogy of a living organism—the imperative 
of the self-preservation of the “natural community” (nation-Volk, race, 
culture) metaphorically ontologized as a “‘biological” Body, had led to 
the acceleration of wars between men who were now led to imagine 
themselves, for the first time in human history, as “natural beings.’’” 

Recently Lewis Thomas, the biologist, has again focussed on 
the connection between nationalism—which he sees as an 
evolutionary blind alley for the human as a species—and the threat of 
nuclear extinction. Like Einstein earlier, Thomas has glimpsed that 
hope, if it is to exist, would have to be found in a new order of 
knowledge. And he suggests that the disciplines that were concerned 
with the problems of human behavior, although still in a groping un- 
certain stage, are the only ones capable of providing an answer to 
mankind’s quest for social hope; that one day there would emerge 
from these uncertain attempts, a ‘‘solid” discipline as ‘‘hard’’ as 
physics, plagued “as physics still is with ambiguities” yet with new 
rules “and new ways of getting things done, such as for instance 
getting rid of patriotic rhetoric and thermonuclear warfare all at 
once.’ 

The proposal | am making is that such a discipline can only 
emerge with an overall rewriting of knowledge, as the re-enacting of 
the original heresy of a Studia, reinvented as a science of human 
systems, from the liminal perspective of the ‘‘base” (Dewey, 1950) new 
Studies, whose revelatory heresy lies in their definition of themselves 
away from the Chaos roles in which they had been defined— Black 
from Negro, Chicano from Mexican-American, Feminists from 
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Women, etc. For these have revealed the connection between the way 
we identify ourselves and the way we act upon/know the world. They 
have made clear that we are governed in the way we know the world by 
the templates of identity or modes of self-troping speciation, about 
which each human system auto-institutes itself, effecting the 
dynamics of an autopoetics, whose imperative of stable reproduction 
has hitherto transcended the imperatives of the human subjects who 
collectively put it into dynamic play. The proposed science of human 
systems, therefore, decenters the systemic subject. Instead, it takes 
as the object of its inquiry the modes of symbolic self-representation 
(Creutzfeld, 1979), about which each human system auto-institutes 
itself, the modes of self-troping rhetoricity through which the Subject 
(individual/collective) actualizes its mode of being as a living entity. In 
addition, it takes the ratiomorphic apparatus or episteme, which 
exists as the enabling rational world view of the self-troping mode of 
being as an object of inquiry in the comparative context in which it is 
definable as one of the cognitive mechanisms determined by the 
“psychogeny” of the human rather than by the phylogeny of purely 
biological organisms. 

Taking the connection that Thomas makes between “‘patriotic 
rhetoric” and ‘“‘thermo-nuclear warfare” as a key linkage, a science of 
human systems will take most crucially as an object of its inquiry the 
modes of cultural imagination of human systems—Jerison’s 
“imagery systems’—together with the laws of functioning of the 
rhetorically coded mode of figuration, which, with its internal 
mediation of the mimesis of Desire (Girard, 1965) and of Aversion 
(Fanon, 1967), orients the normative seeking/avoiding/knowing 
behaviors of the systemic subjects. For it is this governing system of 
figuration generated from the mode of self-definition which integrates 
with the neurophysiological machinery of the brain, that functions as 
the shared integrative mechanism, determining not only the mode of 
consciousness or ‘“‘world of mind” of the order, but serving also, at the 
aesthetico-affective level of the order, to stabilize the response to the 
target-stimuli of Desire for all that is the Self/Order and of Aversion to 
all that is the Chaos of the Self, the Death of its Life. It is by thereby 
securing shared and predictably functioning endogenous 
waveshapes in the brain (Thatcher/John, 1977), of the normative 
Subject of the order, that the system of figuration sets limits to that 
Subject’s mode of imagining its Self/Group-Self and, therefore, to the 
knowledge that it can have of its world. 

A science of human systems which takes the laws of figuration 
of human systems as its objects of inquiry must, therefore, adopt a 
synthetic rather than categorized approach to its subject. In order to 
study their rhetor-neurophysiological laws of functioning, it must 
above all breach the distinction between brain/minds, the natural and 
the human sciences. For one of its major hypotheses is that systems 
of figuration and their group-speciating Figuration-Work essentially 
constitute the shared governing rhetor-neurophysiological programs 
or abduction schemas through which human Group Subjects realize 
themselves as boundary maintaining systems. 
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These governing rhetor-neurophysiological programs—which 
can often function as regressive defects of social fantasy 
(Thatcher/John 1977), as in the case of /impieza de sangre and of 
Aryaness, as well as of an ontologized ‘‘whiteness’—are the 
mechanisms which determine the limits of the figuratively coded 
“boundary-maintaining’” systems. They then function, as in the case 
of the American order, to set objective limits (Such as those to 
Bradley’s hopes) to the definition of its fiction; and to the possible 
non-proscription of the Black Culture Center at the nether edge of the 
campus, as the physical expression of the rhetorical configuration of 
the mode of chaos to the order’s self-troping definition of itself. 
Hence the paradox of the major proposal that we make: that it is the 
literary humanities which should be the umbrella site for the trans- 
disciplinary realization of a science of human systems. 

The archaeologist McNeill argues that the representational 
arts have played a central role in all human orders, reaching from 
simple tribal societies to our more complex contemporary ones, and 
this role has been that of explaining the world not in terms of 
factuality but of religious schemas from some mythology. These 
schemas—the phenomenon defined by Bateson as the informing 
morphogenetic fantasy, by Winch as the schemas which encode the 
order's conception of Life/Death—once in place, function as the 
“independently real’ (Winch, 1970) for that society, orienting 
behaviors. McNeill further argues that “‘literature and the humanities 
in general,” as the modern form of these representational arts, should 
be “studied objectively from the outside’ just as ethnographers 
would investigate ‘‘the parallel arts in tribal societies” (McNeill, 1981). 
If these propositions have validity, the major paradox would seem to 
be that the literary humanities, as they were organized in the context 
of the nineteenth century’s re-ordering of the episteme—a 
conceptual-organizational frame in which they still function—were 
set up precisely to guard against any such heretical co-identification. 
It was a frame that posited the ‘‘civilized,’ defined by its having a 
written literature, against the ‘‘primitive,”’ defined by its Lack; human 
groups studiable from the external observer's position of Western 
anthropologists against the West’s ‘‘native model of reality’ seeable 
by its native subjects within the limits of its governing episteme as 
isomorphic with reality itself (Legesse, 1974). A reality (and its literary 
artifacts) then, without the possibility of an external observer’s 
position, with the latter ungraspable as a unique variant of the con- 
tinuum of the representational arts common to all modes of human- 
kind. 

Since the 1960s, however, with the advent of structuralism and 
of deconstruction, literary studies have become the discipline most 
aware of the problem of the ‘‘external observer’; of how to find a meta- 
language which could enable the human observer to step outside the 
“normative pathos” of the order of discourse of the “figural domain” 
(Norris, 1982). The dimensions of this break must be seen in the con- 
text of the normative order against which it transgressed. As Foucault 
points out, with the mutation of the episteme in the nineteenth 
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century, and the reorganization of the system of knowledge whose 
new function was to constitute “‘man’ as an ‘“empirico- 
transcendental doublet,” literary studies came to play a specific 
role/function in the overall schema of the new episteme (Foucault, 
1973). For in the new system of figuration and of its conception of 
Life/Death—in which man was imagined as a ‘‘natural being’ —“‘lite- 
rature’’ came to function as the transcendentalized index of the 
degree of ‘Culture’ which the biological heredity of the Group 
Subject was imagined to have led it to achieve. For Culture, in the new 
episteme, now took the place that Reason had played in the Classical 
episteme, as the index of the degree of that human being which 
“knew” Self/World in the context of the program of prejudgments of 
the new rational world view; as the index, therefore, of the Group- 
Subject’s ratio of bio-ontological value, the value which enables it to 
transcend the mere physical materiality of less endowed human 
Group Subjects. 

In this projected schema literature was the highest mani- 
festation of langauge, as differing languages (e.g., Schlegel’s 
“organic” and noble Indo-European languages versus the non-organic 
and egoistic Semitic) were now the index of the superior or inferior 
Will or é/an vital of differing peoples, of ‘‘the fundamental will that 
keeps a whole people alive and gives it the power to speak a language 
belonging solely to itself” (Foucault, 1973). And “Literature” was the 
very incarnation of this defining language, of the collective dynamic 
impulse of a people represented as incarnated in its poetry, drama, 
fiction, in a word in its “high” Culture which expressed the unique 
self-transcendence of a particular people. 

Further, as philology’s subject, language became more and 
more knowable; literature as the Incarnation of transcendence was 
now represented as having no other law, except that of “affirming its 
own precipitous existence.” Thus as the transcendent expression of 
the Group Self, studied in national departments of literature, as such, 
literature became more and more impenetrable to knowledge. No 
longer having anything to do with values as in the eighteenth century 
its discourse became totally unyoked from that of ideas (Foucault, 
1973). And its narrative representations, set apart from all other forms 
of discourse, were now to be deciphered—rather than cognized as 
artifacts/powerfacts—with taste and sensibility, within what de Man 
defines as the “ethical coercion of their normative pathos” (Norris, 
1982). 

The humanist, Blackham, argued that while literature is com- 
prised of works in which man makes an object of himself, the study of 
these objects, unlike the objects of the natural sciences, can be of no 
public utility since they can provide “no formulable truths about 
man,” that, rather, their study was instead intended to ‘humanize’ by 
enabling the ‘contemplation of Man in his Works.” This formulation 
precisely expresses the role in which literary studies had been 
“interned” in the knowledge order of the nineteenth-century episteme. 
And from this would grow the conviction of its irrelevance, that it had 
nothing to contribute to the kind of knowledge ‘“‘available to the needs 
of mankind.” 
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Here, too, can be seen the logic of the definition of American 
Fiction, since the contemplation of Man in his Works was the 
contemplation of the natural/national Group Subject in its works. 
Literature now functioned as the transcendent expression of the 
Group Subject as a boundary-maintaining system which set itself 
apart from that which was Not-the-Self, demarcating the Group 
Subject from the Chaos of the merely physical animality of 
those—the raw to its cooked, the nature to its culture—who had not 
attained to such an expression by reason of an innately determined 
biogenetic principle of difference. Thus those groups who were the 
markers of its mode of Nature to its mode of Culture had, figuratively 
and logically, to be excluded from any such co-definition.** 

Here, too, a regularity appears between the exigencies of the 
rules of definition/exclusion and of the exigencies of the figuring of 
the Other (Said, 1975) in each human order of discourse. For if the 
exigencies of the latter must domesticate the figuration of the Other 
to the structuring logic of the Order/Chaos modality of the specific 
human system, the exigency of the former, that is, to define itself by 
detaching itself from what it is not, is quite clearly carried out by the 
definition of American Literature. 

Hegel’s “analysis” of the “‘negro,” in his The Philosophy of 
World History, as “the natural man in his completely wild and 
untamed state,” is to the point. Since “nothing harmonious with 
humanity [was] to be found in his character,” so that even if the 
Mohammedan religion had managed to bring him within the range of 
culture, left to himself, the ‘‘negro’s lack of self control” made him 
“impossible of development or culture.” As we note in this discourse, 
Lack-of-Culture has taken the place of Lack-of-Reason as the Chaos 
state of the new order, as in the royal dynastic order of Iron Age East 
Africa in which Lack-of-the-Bakama-cult had taken the place of the 
earlier template of identity, Lack-of-the-Bacwezi, as the new figuration 
of the conception of Life/Death, the conception whose laws of 
Order/Chaos figuration are universally applicable to human systems. 

If the Hegelian discourse functions to fit the Black to the 
exigencies of expressing the a priori of a bioontological principle of 
Sameness and Difference, it is within the same governing laws of 
figuration and its internal logic that the Black Culture Center was 
proscribed to exist on the nether edge of the campus. It functioned as 
the target stimuli of aversion, with respect to the Euroamerican order 
at the center of the campus, which is then enabled to function as the 
object stimuli of desire. The relation, functioning dually at empirical 
and at valorizing levels, if stably kept in phase, ensures the stable pro- 
duction of the same shared endogenous waveshapes, in Black 
students as well as Whites—the same shared normative seeking/valu- 
ing, avoiding/devaluing behaviors. Hence the paradox that, after the 
turbulence of the 1960s and the 1970s the Black Culture Centers in 
their nether-edge-of-the-campus place function to enable the recycl- 
ing (in cultural rather than racial terms) of the Order/Chaos dynamics 
of the system-ensemble. In effect they functioned/function to return it 
to the in-phase coherence of a category-structure in which Black 
would remain to White, Afro- to Euro-, non-Western cultures to 
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Western, as the Bacwezi to the Bakama of the Iron Age royal dynasty. 
Since the proscription is effected and kept in play by a govern- 
ing mode of the cultural imagination induced by the rhetorical 
strategies of the Figuration-Work of its abduction schema or 
morphogenetic fantasy (Bateson, 1979), it is only the discipline of 
literary scholarship, whose normalizing role is ordered by this very 
schema, that possesses the rhetorical techne, inherited from the 
founding heresy of the Studia as well as from the long practice of 
working with the figurative logic of poetry and fiction, not only to take 
our governing modes of figuration and their feats of “semantic 
engineering” (Maranda, 1980) as the objects of inquiry, but also to re- 
veal the laws of human behavior as that behavior is ordered by 
projected verbal-rhetorical schemas: the laws of human systems, 
whose structuring Order/Chaos oppositions are the human version of 
what Dawkins calls the universally applicable replicator units or 
systemic codes (Dawkins, 1983)** which everywhere function to abso- 
lutize the modes of our always rhetorical “natures”; the natures 
whose bonding topoi determine how we think about Self/World. 

As Norris points out, this key question of the metaphoricity of 
our thought, a proposal which at once re-enacts the heresy of the 
original humanists’ equation of rhetoric and philosophy, had been 
raised quite some time ago by I.A. Richards. The latter had pointed out 
that all thought was metaphoric, proposing that an attempt should be 
made to secure a “‘discussable science’? which could develop the 
implications of this with respect to human knowledge. The problem 
that Richards overlooked, however, Norris argues, was that of finding 
a metalanguage by which one ‘“‘could step outside the limits of the 
figural domain and survey its peculiar contours” (Norris, 1982). 

Piaget points out that the child moves out of the stage of his 
body-ego bound centricity in which he reduces the object to his per- 
ception of it, only when he experiences friction between how he sees 
the object and how others see it. The proposal here is that the 
positing of an ‘external observer’ with respect to the inside of the 
“figural domain” of each human order can be effected by adopting the 
bootstrap model offered by some quantum physicists. This model 
envisages the bringing together of that which is observed from many 
different observer positions, enabling each to extend and to cancel 
out elements of the other. In this context it can be seen that it was 
only when the observations made from the differing perspectives of 
all those who called for new areas of Studies were brought together, 
that each group was able to escape its own form of solipsism and to 
observe regularities and common features pointing to the functioning 
of rules of discourse beyond the conscious awareness of the dis- 
cursive Subject, rules which were “built in’ and therefore normally 
invisible. 

These observations, from differing observer positions yet all 
pointing to a rule-governed discourse generated from the normative 
observer position of mainstream scholarship, could now begin to 
provide it—and in this sense, Said’s Orientalism, although limited to 
one aspect, was an Event—with the kind of friction that would enable 
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it to become conscious of the relativity of its own viewpoint as the 
viewpoint of the ratiomorphic apparatus of a specific template of 
human identity. 

The spearheading of this thrust towards an external observer 
position will be necessarily carried out by those Liminal categories 
who existentially experience the mode of Chaos to the mode of order 
of the governing system of figuration, whose will to affirmation, like 
that of the original humanists, depends on the unwriting/rewriting of 
the present schema and order of knowledge. 

As Dewey points out, the insistence on the knowability of the 
celestial laws of functioning of the Divine Creation by means of 
“mechanical formulae” was necessarily spearheaded by the “base” 
artisans who had to do with mechanics, or by those not too distant in 
the social sphere, all of whose will to affirmation was confined in the 
social parallelism of the conceptual schema according to which the 
celestial creation was unknowable by merely human cognition. Thus 
while knowing the heavens by base mechanical formulae would seem 
sacrilegious to the normative groups of the order, it would be the 
“base” fellows who would have an interest in effecting this know- 
ability, sweeping away the order of value between the highest, the 
“celestial,” and the lowest, the sphere of the earth, of the mechanical 
(Dewey, 1950). 

Equally, the New Studies, stigmatized as ‘‘subjective’—with 
the most stigmatized of all sited in the Black Culture center—will 
have every interest in challenging an order of figuration which 
programs their own negation, in sweeping away the distinction of 
objective/subjective within the general question of the metaphoricity 
and relativity of all human modes of knowledge. It will also have every 
interest in proposing that we come to know the sociohuman world we 
inhabit according to laws of functioning made graspable from an 
external observer's position, itself made possible by the application 
of ‘rhetorical formulae” to the regularities of representation whose 
authority of reference is the abductive schemas or morphogenetic 
fantasy that function to ontologize and absolutize the instituting 
analogy—man as a natural being—in relation to which, normatively, 
we infer the world according to the analogy’s oppositional conception 
of Life/Death, Order/Chaos, and to its necessarily materialist meta- 
physics. 

As Dewey also points out, it was the democratizing movement 
of social transformation which emancipated human knowledge of 
Nature from its subordination to metaphysical purposes. This 
egalitarian movement was to be the condition of possibility for the 
rise of the natural sciences and, with the insight from Copernicus to 
Galileo to Newton, for the conclusion that there was no ontological 
order of value between the heavens and the Earth, since there is a 
“homogeneity of material processes everywhere throughout the 
world.’ 

It is in this context, from the frame of reference of the Black 
Culture Center—which refuses the stigmatization of so-called ‘‘prim- 
itive” cultures as the Lack-state of the civilized, and sees itself as the 
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bearer, in Gowlett’s terms, of the “long perspective’ on the 
human—that a re-definition of the concept of the Studia Humanitatis 
is proposed, one which reenacts in different terms the founding 
heresy of the Studia. For it proposes the long processes of the self- 
making (i.e., the hominization of the human and of its corpus of nar- 
rative representations, all functioning according to equally applicable 
laws, from the figuration-work of lron Age East Africa to that of 
Hegel’s philosophy) as the proper sphere of the humanitas now con- 
ceived as isomorphic with the global human rather than with merely 
its Indo-European expression. 

But since the “negro” as a category of the human was only 
constituted and constitutable by the great rupture that transformed 
the mythos and theologos into a secular order of things, it also insists 
on the uniqueness of those narratives defined as “literature” 
precisely because of the new role that these ordering narratives of 
secular man, whose mode of being would be imperatively global, 
would play. Here the view from the Black Culture Center puts the em- 
phasis on the new function of literature—in a world no longer 
sustained by the auctoritas of the suprasensory—as itself the new 
auctoritas for the secular modes of the cultural imagination. The 
absolutization apparatus of such an imagination was no longer the 
higher system of the gods, but rather the powerful rhetorical 
strategies of the systems of figuration which imaged the new secular 
conceptions of Life/Death by which the human would now orient 
itself. Its mode of human being would be mediated not by gods but by 
metaphors. The view from the Black Culture Center therefore insists, 
heretically, that far from “literature having no function,” as it is 
assumed, it is we who are the function. It is as specific modes of 
imagining subjects of the aesthetic orders which literature’s 
figuration-Word weaves in great feats of rhetorical engineering that 
we come to imagine/experience ourselves, our modes of being. 

Since it is in the narrative representations of literature that the 
data exists, it is here that ‘‘formulable truths” are to be made about 
the laws of functioning of human motivations/behaviors, as well as 
about the modes of cultural imagination through which the human is 
constituted as Subject. And this leads to a new conceptual 
synthesis.” It is by taking as the object of our inquiry the mode of 
imagination of each order as it is constituted by the governing 
imagery/figuration systems generated from the bonding topoi and 
their related structural oppositions—the integrative mechanisms 
which, working with the neurological hyperneurons of the brain, 
produce the phenomenon we know as mind or, rather, modes of 
mind—that the psychogenetic reality of the human can be known. 

While the laws of figuration are quite clearly applicable from 
myth to a present day poem, literature in secular societies would have 
to play a role/function no longer sustained by the gods. One might say 
it would have to take their place. For if, as Creutzfeld argues, our 
brains function by and through the modes of symbolical self- 
representation, and if their constitution of world is as real to us as is 
physical reality, then the mode of self-representation through which 
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the first form of secular man auto-speciated it/himself, as well as the 
“real world” this new form constitutes, would have now to be 
canonized, no longer in religio-aesthetic, but in purely aesthetic 
terms. Hence, in secular society, literature as well as the arts in 
general would come to play a ritual canonizing function. In place of 
the religious schemas, whose systems of figuration would become 
increasingly privatized, it would generate powerful new imaginary 
schemas. And their conception of Life/Death would now orient 
behaviors. At the same time, their rhetorically powerful hero- 
figures—in the same way as Christian saints had functioned for the 
suprasensorily guaranteed medieval society—would incarnate 
secular normative ideals/models of identity generated from the 
emerging topos underlying the more inclusive orders of European 
post-feudal society. These new systems of figuration would thereby 
effect an ongoing evolutionary shift at the level of the aesthetic 
processes of co-identification, which would accompany the evolution- 
ary processes of human epistemology. 

Since these aesthetic orders are coded by our narrative repre- 
sentations, with the shift to the secular order, literary critics took, ina 
sense, the place of the theologians in keeping the new imaginative 
schemas in phase and free from aesthetic pollution, an ever present 
danger from Hitler's Germany to today’s mass pornography. Within 
the context of a science of human systems, however, literary critics 
would now have to function, in Paolo Valesio’s terms, as rhetoricians 
rather than as rhetors, diagnosticians rather than as “grammarians” 
(Legesse, 1973), outside what de Man calls the “normative pathos” of 
the figural domain that constitutes each order. They would have to 
find the view of the external observer, using the 
rhetorical/neurophysiological techne, which takes the Figuration- 
Work of the texts, whose projected schemas function as the 
auctoritas of the mode of self-imagining of the scular human subject, 
as its domain of investigation. It would then seek for the regularities 
of practices by which old templates of identity are stabilized and new 
templates and their modes of imagining are brought into being by the 
rupture precipitated by great feats of poetic semantic engineering. It 
would, that is, seek for the modes of imagining, knowledge of which 
would make human behavior predictable. For it is the mode of the 
imagining of Self/Not Self that constitutes the integrative unthought 
and rhetorical structural opposition encoded in the analogue system 
of the brain’s right hemisphere. And it is these that orient and 
stabilize the mode of mimetic desire (Girard, 1966) and mimetic 
aversion (Fanon, 1964): at once the human form of the 
seeking/avoiding mechanisms of biological organisms and the 
dynamic expression of the conception of Life/Death, of 
Agathos/Deilos, that is everywhere the Original Cause (Riedl/Kaspar, 
1984) and te/os-orienting purpose which motivates all modes of the 
psychogenetic behaviors we define as “human.” 

For the first time in the history of humankinds we are now con- 
fronted with a common environment. As a post-atomic one, it chal- 
lenges us with the demand that we reinvent our present conflictive 
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modes of group integration. This demand implies that we must now 
consciously alter our mode of self-troping, together with the related 
orienting desire/aversion machinery of our orders of discourse and 
the related semantic charter (Maranda, 1980) or rhetor-neuro- 
physiological program that constitutes our “world of mind.” This is 
the price, in the face of the possibility of our extinction, of our self- 
realization as a species. Thus, re-reading the texts from the 
perspective of their configuring function in the rhetorico-symbolic 
processes of human auto-speciation constitutes for literary criticism 
its Copernican epistemological break. It is this break, we propose, 
that would enable the literary humanities to appropriate the ‘‘external 
observer’s” multiple and polyglossic (Bakhtin, 1981) frame of 
reference, the frame inserted by the ‘‘base’”’ new studies, as well as by 
the Derridean and de Manian de-figurationism, the Girardian thesis of 
human desire as always mimetic, and the Fanonian concept of 
learned self-aversion (with all these giving new turns to Levi-Strauss’s 
founding binary oppositions) within the overall context of Valesio’s 
proposed new disciplinary matrix of a rhetorics. It is this break/turn 
that would enable the literary humanities to re-enact the original 
heresy of the Studia and to recapture its contestatory dynamic within 
the matrix of a science of human systems. 

Such an epistemological break would call for the kind of re- 
reading of all texts and narrative representations of the past that 
could isolate and identify the feats/strategies of poetic and semantic 
engineering (Maranda, 1980) by which discontinuities were effected 
from one order of discourse to the other; by which an earlier and more 
particularistic conception of Life/Death and figuration of 
Desire/Aversion was re-figured into a new and more inclusive mode of 
“human nature,’ as one aesthetic-affective order based on an 
imagined mode of Sameness/Difference and its related ‘world of 
mind” (Creutzfeld, 1979) was configured, transumed/sublated into 
another. 

There has been no other discontinuity more dramatic and 
epoch-making than the shift effected by the figurative discourse that 
was humanism, by its teaching office, the Studia, and by what Dewey 
called the ‘‘daring astronomers.” This discontinuity was simply the 
shift from the traditionally religious conception of Life/Death to the 
first form of a secular one. And the mutation at the level of the 
aesthetic-affective—the most recalcitrant to transformation—was, 
as Bakhtin reminds us, effected by the carnivalesque projection of the 
parodic forms of the Clown, the Fool, the Rogue; forms which pulled 
the high seriousness of the self-dissolving Late Middle Ages down to 
earth (Bakhtin, 1981), clearing the space for the retroping, the re- 
imagining of the Self/Group-Self. 

However, after the medieval mode of imagination had been 
undermined by subversive laughter, a new space, a new ordering dis- 
course and self-projection had to be re-constituted. And this was to be 
the central function of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
European dramatic genre with its new range of heroes/villains, in- 
carnating the structural oppositions that configured and gave expres- 
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sion to the first forms of the secular conception of Life/Death, re- 
modelling the post-theological logical mode of the human 
imagination in its first dynamic form. Thus old interdictions gave way 
to new. 

lf in Golden Age Spain (sixteenth/seventeenth centuries), 
where the structural opposition shifted—in the context of the rise of 
the more inclusive order which displaced that of the medieval system 
ensemble— from Noble/Non-Noble, Spirit/Flesh to Limpio/non Limpio 
(Clean/not clean, of descent and Christian faith), and a real life Black 
figure, Juan Latino, a slave, Humanist/poet, and Professor of Latin, 
projected as a hero figure in a play of the same name,** can wed his 
Desdemona, with the villain figures being Jew and Moor, in the 
parallel case of Shakespeare’s Othello the outcome is more 
complexly other. If the ceremony is found within the logic of the meta- 
phorics of the Spanish play, in Othe/io—the play whose post- 
Reformation referential life world, England, is already caught up inthe 
dynamic of a thorough-going secularizing historical process which 
will determine its rise to world supremacy as Spain’s empire begins to 
decline—the ceremony, as Bishop finely images, is found only 
clandestinely. It is then lost, and only “found” poetically with 
Othello’s “dying upon a kiss.” For the outcome of both plays is pre- 
determined by the differing bonding topoi from which these are 
generated. 

The metaphorics of the first play is generated from the specific 
bonding topos of conlimpieza (we-who-are-the-same-clean descent/ 
Faith-nature) of the post-feudal Spanish monarchical order. Here the 
shift from the Noble as Norm to the Limpio monarchical Subject as 
Norm (from Noble Blood to Clean Blood as the metaphysical measure 
of Being) was socially emancipatory for the non-nobly-born Spaniards, 
especially the new /etrado category (Men-of-Letters vs. the Noble 
Men-of-Arms) who staffed the Church and State of the first world 
empire; the category of whom, the “naturally” intelligent, naturally 
loyal/orthodox Juan Latino is the projection and “instrumental 
signifier.” In Othello, the religio-secular topos of the Spanish play is 
displaced—although Othello is the earlier play**—by the fully secular 
topos of connaturality (we-who-are-of-the-same-naturally-noble- 
nature), in this the first of its many to be transumed variants. And if 
Othello, in the context of these variants, functions on the one hand as 
the projection of a new rising social force, that of the newly landed 
gentry/upper mercantile bourgeoisie—for whom the codes of ‘natural 
nobility” and of “natural honor” verified by honorable behavior, as 
against the more exclusive nobility of birth, blood and honor as the 
prerogative of descent, was emancipatory—he functions, on the other 
hand, in relation to lago as an other, marginalized, and yet prophetic 
projection. 

In the first projection, Othello incarnates the shift taking place 
from Lanham’s ‘centered Christian self” to “rhetorical man,” and 
from a suprasensorily ordered world to a secular self-ordering one. He 
therefore self-orders his behavior according to the first secular self- 
regulating code, that of Honor,* i.e., nihil magis honore.* In this code 
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he is expected, if the configured natural-metaphysical order of the 
monarchical state is to be sustained, and Chaos not come again, to 
make use of his Natural Reason to order and govern both his house- 
hold, his general’s command, and the passions of his lower ‘“‘nature.” 
By doing this he acts as the Norm Subject of the order to put into play 
the ‘‘natural” ratio-ontological principle of Sameness that bonds the 
caste of the gentry and of Difference that separates this caste from 
the lower order. For it is this principle about which the secularizing 
new order auto-institutes itself, transuming the earlier Spirit/Flesh 
opposition of the medieval topos of co-Christianity. The “tragic flaw” 
of Othello is that, in allowing the passion of his ‘‘unbookish” jealousy 
to cloud his reason, he makes it possible for his judgment of 
truth/non-truth to be manipulated by lago. Thus, believing in the 
“ocular proof” of the handkerchief and in the abductive logic of lago’s 
fabricated system of ‘‘evidence,” he infers/judges wrongly. He thereby 
transforms what, in the internal logic of the play was the obligation of 
honor to execute a wife caught in adultry, into a murder, one which, 
transgressing the State’s justice, ‘“‘traduced” the State. 

As the apotheosis of the self-regulating man of honor, Othello 
redeems himself at the end of the play by this time judging truly, 
sentencing and executing himself—‘‘that in Aleppo once, where a 
malignant... Turk/...traduc’d the state/... | smote him, thus.” As 
the Othello manipulated by lago, on the other hand, he functions as 
the inverse of this projection. In this dimension Othello is made 
“egregiously an ass” by lago, a man of the middling classes aspiring 
to be professionally mobile in a world arranged to privilege the well- 
born Cassio or gifted nobly-born strangers like Othello, a man for 
whom success depends on his manipulating the honor code, feigning 
“honesty,” his word never his bond—‘‘l am not what | am.” For by his 
animalizing of Othello—‘‘a black ram topping a white ewe’—lago, 
excluded from the caste of the noble gentry both allies himself with 
the senator Brabantio and the wealthy Rodrigo, ensuring their help in 
his attempt to secure the downfall of Othello, and bonds/classes 
himself with them on the basis of a new emergent code, that of a 
shared ‘‘natural value” rather than ‘‘nobility.”’ This code, which anti- 
cipates the full-fledged realization of the bourgeois over the 
monarchical order, makes possible a bio-ontological principle of 
Sameness and Difference, one whose figurative function is to 
transume the caste principle of Noble Blood into the “race” principle 
of an innate biologically determined shared superiority, a mode of 
Sameness made possible by the mode of Difference of meta- 
physically excluded Others. As a result, while in the Spanish play, 
Juan Latino, the hero figure, the Metaphysical Other of Jew/Moor pro- 
jected as villains, functions as the Lack-state of the naturally “clean” 
Spanish-born monarchical Subjects, the figure of Othello, represented 
in his animalized dimension (as contrasted with his apothesis and 
self-execution as an Ideal man of honor) is projected as the very Lack 
of the human, as bio-ontologically inferior to the Venetians. He thus 
prefigures, however briefly, the degrading ‘‘internments’” of 
Undermen, under-classes, underpeoples, under-cultures, under- 
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creeds, that will be legitimated and determined by the abduction 
schema whose instituting analogy was to be that of the human asa 
“natural being” (Foucault, 1973). 

It is in the “figural domain” of this mode of self/group/Self 
imagining, and of its mode of Sameness and Difference that the 
ceremony is still unfindable. Othello and Desdemona still meet 
clandestinely, and Black culture centers remain proscribed by the 
laws of a Godelian type of internal consistency on the nether edge of 
the campuses; proscribed along with the revelatory heresy of the self- 
defining, self-troping, yet always systemic rhetoricity of all modes of 
human being. And it is this definition, made into a priestly Absolute, 
together with its related bio-ontological principle of Sameness and 
Difference, which traverses its speaking/imagining subjects and pre- 
determines the rule of in- and of ex-clusion that define American 
fiction. It is a definition, as Bradley noted, that, therefore, logically 
exludes Ralph Ellison’s /nvisible Man, a novel whose ludic moment of 
conversion (Girard, 1965) comes when the Narrator, awakening from 
the mimetic desire which had him chasing his ‘natural’ and/or his 
“proletarian” and/or his ‘‘black” identity, breaks through all the inter- 
dictions and eats the proscribed Southern baked yam in the streets. 
He thereby re-enacts the subversive laughter of all the 
rogues/fools/clowns that ever brought the priestly forms of “high 
seriousness” down to earth, quipping “| Yam what | yam!” The novel 
here parodically pulls down to earth the canonical models of Identity: 
the incest-dreaming Mr. Norton, the glass-eye-wearing Brother Jack, 
and, with them, the “true discourses” of Liberal positivism and 
Marxian eschatologism, laughing away the self-justifying pathos of 
their twin and conjoined heresies staled into orthodoxy. And it takes 
as the object of its irreverence the very system of figuration (the 
“inner eyes with which they look through their very physical eyes 
upon reality’) whose rule-governed principle of Sameness and Dif- 
ference excluded it from the definition ““American Fiction.” In the 
basement underworld of the novel’s counter-metaphorics, the urban 
margins of Lanham’s rhetorical man, the sound of Louis Armstrong’s 
trumpet, that ‘lyrical beam of light,”” and his gravelly voice (‘‘My only 
sin is in my skin/What did | do/To be so Black and blue?’’) re-enacts 
Galileo’s telescope, challenging ontologies with the subversive 
sounds of the lumpen-poetics of the Blues. 

Both the Bakama/Bacwezi mythic narratives and the dramatic 
plots of the two plays, Juan Latino and Othello, all too briefly 
discussed here, reveal the ‘“‘formulable truth” that all changes in 
human affairs—Bateson’s mutation of abduction schemas when 
“thought itself becomes impossible’ (Bateson, 1979)—although 
always brought about by a conjuncture of factors, are experienced by 
humans as primarily transformations of the governing systems of 
figuration and of the shared systems of meaning of each order’s 
semantic charter. The antithetical projection of hero-figures whose 
external ‘“‘begrimed visages”’ contrast, in the one case, with the innate 
“natural limpieza” revealed by limpio/loyal behaviors, by a ‘‘natural’’ 
intelligence ‘unharmed as to salutory doctrine,’’* and in the other, of 
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an innate villainy of an lago whose exterior “fairness of visage” con- 
tradicts his ‘‘true’ nature, effects an epochal shift from the 
explanatory hypothesis of Divine Causality to that of a Natural 
Causality, the shift which heralded the first form, at the level of the 
human, of the secular “order of things.’ It is by means of such trans- 
formations as that from the religio-feudal to the secularizing 
monarchical order of figuration effected by the poetic re-engineering 
of the two seventeenth-century European plays referred to that the 
evolution of more inclusive modes of group integration, which are 
themselves linked, as Whyte and Habermas note, to increasingly 
generalizable concepts and evolutionary advances in the thrust of 
human cognitive mechanisms towards what Gellner calls “the 
autonomy and extra-territoriality of human congition” (Gellner, 1974), 
are achieved. Nevertheless, as Habermas also notes, once put in 
place, systems of figuration/integration and their related system- 
preserving behaviors and ‘‘worlds of mind’ or codes of 
knowledge/modes of imagination, can, even after they have lost their 
validity in a now transformed environment, remain as powerful 
barriers to the emancipation of the new human energies called for. 
Thus we remain in our present crisis, enthralled and made captive by 
the secular abductive schema® of the nineteenth-century epistemes, 
and the self-regulating codes of Natural/Labor value, the codes which 
replaced that of ‘natural honor’ just as Othello was replaced in the 
system of inference engineered by lago until his disenthrallment, by 
what one critic aptly calls the exorcism of Emilia, who, dying, 
deconstructs the system of inference and releases Othello and the 
world of the play from the wordcraft of lago. For in that world, as in 
ours, ‘“‘truth’’ was no longer guaranteed by the higher system of the 
suprasensory. From here on it would be up to the self-correcting 
processes of the cognitive mechanisms of the human. 

Yet in a world in which even the self-correcting process of the 
natural sciences finds itself threatened by the increasing hegemony 
of a technoscience which seeks to manipulate the physical processes 
of nature in order to enhance the military and economic power of 
some human groups over others, a counter-exertion is called for 
parallel to that of the Stud/a’s original heresy. The Studia must be 
reinvented as a higher order of human knowledge, able to provide an 
“outer view’ which takes the human rather than any one of its 
variations as Subject; must be re-formulated as a science of human 
systems, which makes use of multiple frames of reference and of 
Valesio’s proposed rhetorical techne—the techne, perhaps of a 
rhetor-neuroscience?—to attain to the position of an external 
observer, at once inside/outside the figural domain of our order. As 
such a new cognitive mechanism it must, as we have proposed, take 
as its proper sphere what Gowlett calls the “long perspective” of the 
hominid-into-human self-making/modelling/figuring,” as this is docu- 
mented and enacted in narrative representations, in art and ways of 
life, and in the laws of functioning of human behaviors which enable 
the autopoesis of each mode of the human. It is only, we propose, 
through the counter-exertion of such a new science that Bishop’s 
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ceremonies will be findable, that the hope sought by Bradley, 
Einstein, Freud, and Lewis Thomas, will be realizable, enabling us to 
write in our traumatic time with something of the certainty with which 
a Francis Bacon wrote in his: 
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And therefore it is fit that | set forth these con- 
jectures of mine which make hope in this matter 
reasonable; just as Columbus did before that 
wonderful voyage of his across the Atlantic, when he 
gave the reasons for his conviction that new lands 
and continents might be discovered besides those 
which were known before; which reasons though 
rejected at first, were afterwards made good by ex- 
perience, and were the causes and beginnings of 
great events.” (Francis Bacon, Novum Organon, 
1620) 


Stanford University 


See Sir Stafford Beer’s Preface in H.R. Maturana and F.J. Varela, Autopoesis 
and Cognition: The Realization of the Living (Holland/Boston, 1980), pp. 65-66. 


L. Kolakowski, Marxism and Beyond (London, 1971), pp. 55-56. 


The phrase was used by Professor Christopher J. Lucas of the University of 
Missouri-Columbia, at an invitational seminar on civic learning and education 
of the teaching profession, hosted by the Hoover Institution, on November 11th, 
1984. Lucas pointed out that ‘‘with the wholesale vocationalism of higher edu- 
cation, predictably has come the loss of a constituency for Liberal Studies 
generally and the humanities in particular. They have been left naked in the 
marketplace.’ See the Stanford University Campus Report, Nov. 14, 1984. 


Sir Stafford Beer explains the main underlying concept of ‘“‘autopoesis’” put 
forward by Maturana and Verela. An autopoetic system is a homeostat, i.e., “a 
device for holding a critical system variable within physiological limits,” and in 
the case of autopoetic homeostasis the “critical variable is the system’s own 
organization.’ Thus even if every “measurable property of that organizational 
structure changes utterly in the system's process of continuing adaptation” /t 
survives, i.e., the mode of organization which is its identity. Implicit in this 
context is that the living’s imperative is its realization rather than its mere self- 
preservation. As Maturana points out in his introduction, he and Varela were in 
search of a word which could formally define the central ‘feature of the organ- 
ization of the living which is autonomy.” One day whilst talking with a literary 
critic who defined Don Quixote’s choice as that between arms (praxis) or letters 
(poesis), Maturana was struck by the power of the word ‘“‘poesis”’ and “invented 
the word that we needed, autopoesis,” a word that ‘could directly mean what 
takes place in the dynamics of the autonomy proper to living systems” 
(Maturana and Varela, Autopoesis, p. xvii). 


The concept of human autospeciation is developed on the basis of the biologist 
Mayr’s concept of those “isolating mechanisms by means of which potentially 
inter-breeding organisms separate themselves off, placing reproductive 
barriers between themselves, with these barriers defining their boundaries,” 
i.e., speciating them. Analogously, human cultural systems or systems of 
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figuration are seen as doing the same thing for human groups, bonding them in 
shared systems of meaning, or “imagery systems’ which place inter- 
communicating barriers between themselves and other human groups. See 
Mayr, Evolution and the Diversity of Life: Selected Essays (Cambridge, MA., 
1976). 


E. Grassi. Humanismo y Marxismo: Critica de la Independizacion de la Ciencia 
(Madrid, 1977), p. 79. Grassi’s main point is that Humanism in its original form 
has been misread and devalued by rationalist and Idealist thought, since the 
main target of this original humanism which took Cicero as its guide was its 
attack on all forms of abstract philosophy, and aprioristic thought, on their lack 
of local and temporal reference. 


See G. Haupt, ‘‘In What Sense and To What Degree was the Russian Revolution 
a Proletarian Revolution,” in Review, Journal of the Ferdinand Braudel Study of 
Economics, Historical Systems and Civilizations, 111, No. 1 (1979). Haupt 
reveals the extent to which the Verbal Symbol ‘‘Proletarian,” used as the 
generic name for the many different forces which made up the Revolution, i.e., 
the peasants, the national minorities, and the relatively small force of 
industrial workers proper, was the decisive strategic weapon that Lenin used to 
organize support for the consolidation of Bolshevik power, to the detriment of 
both the peasants and the national minorities, all of whom lacked the powerful 
legitimating discourse based on the concept of the proletariat as the bearers of 
“Labor value’ made into an ontological principle. This concept made degrees 
of skill and education the new criterion of status, leading to the hegemony of 
the New Class, that is of the credentia/ rather than capital-owning middle 
classes. The thrust towards popular democracy of the Soviets was thereby 
stifled and displaced by the totalitarian regime of the Party, as the power fact 
of the credential middle classes. 


In the Foreword to their book, Riedl/Kaspar differentiate their position from that 
of philosophical epistemology. Their intention is to “examine the basis of 
reason not merely from its internal principles, but from a comparative 
phylogenetic study of all cognitive processes.” What they study is therefore no 
longer identical “with the subject that gathers knowledge” but lies outside, 
whilst their method “remains that of a comparative natural science, avoiding 
the limitations arising when reason must establish itself on its own.” See Riedl, 
R. with Kaspar, R. Biology of Knowledge: The Evolutionary Basis of Reason 
(Chichester, New York, 1984). 


Harold Morowitz, in support of his argument that the emergence of mind or con- 
sciousness with the human was a radical discontinuity in evolution, points out 
that the evolutionary biologist, Lawrence B. Slobodkin, identified the new 
feature at the origin of reflective thought, as a discontinuity which changed the 
rules, as that of an “introspective self-image.” It was this new property which 
made it impossible to assign major historical events to causes inherent in 
biological evolutionary laws. See Morowitz, H., ‘Rediscovering the Mind” in D. 
Hofstadter and C. Dennett, eds. The Mind’s Eye: Fantasies and Reflections on 
Self and Soul (New York, 1981). 


Valesio developed this point in the course of contradicting Sartre’s attack on 
commonplaces as the enforcers of predictable behaviors (i.e., “the valves 
lick!"’). Valesio’s point here reinforces that of Lacan who argues that the 
“subject is not a ‘self’ which takes language from society as a tool since that 
language which generates the subject also constitutes society or culture” with 
the subject always having his language “‘in common with other subjects.” This 
is the relation defined by Collingwood as ‘collaboration,’ Grice as the ‘‘co- 
operative principle” and Polyani as ‘‘conviviality.” (This latter point is made by 
Loy D. Martin, in an article “Literary Invention: The Illusion of the Individual 
Talent” in Critical Inquiry, No. 4 [Summer, 1980].) See also P. Valesio, Nova 
Antiqua: Rhetorics as a Contemporary Theory (Bloomington, Indiana, 1980). 


Daniel Sperber uses the term “symbolic mode of knowledge” to make a dis- 
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tinction between three modes of human knowing. The three are the encyclo- 
pedic, the semantic and the symbolic. Whilst the first deals with facts about 
the world and the second with facts about categories (a fox is an animal) the 
third deals with facts about other facts, with connotations such as, ‘cunning 
like a fox.” Such a term is an objectified construct, dependent on its being 
taken whole, with its logic being associational, functioning within a system of 
inference shared by all the other speakers. This kind of logic, it is proposed 
here, is related to the functions being attributed to the right hemisphere of the 
brain as research on this matter continues. Thus as M. Moskovich points out in 
his paper, “Stages of Processing and Hemispheric Differences in Language in 
the Normal Subject,” in M. Studdert-Kennedy, Psychobiology of Language 
(Cambridge, MA. 1983), pp. 103-04: 

“Apart from memory, the domain in which the right hemisphere’s 
contributions to verbal performance are most evident is not that of traditional 
linguistics, such as phonology, syntax and semantics, but rather the para- 
linguistic aspects of language such as intonation, emotional tone, context, 
inference, and connotation—in short those aspects of language that may be 
included as part of pragmatics, the discourse function of language.... 
Patients with right hemisphere damage... seem to have no difficulty com- 
prehending individual sentences; but they do have difficulty relating a sentence 
to a larger context, understanding its emotional connotation, and drawing the 
proper inferences from it (Wapner et al, in press.) Without the right hemisphere, 
communication in its broadest sense, seems not to procede normaly.” See also 
Daniel Sperber, Rethinking Symbolism, trans. Morton (New York 1977). 


Lévi-Strauss, in his explanation of the phenomenon known as ‘“‘totemism,” 
points out that the reason why natural species are chosen has nothing to do 
with the fact of their being ‘‘good to eat” and everything to do with their being 
“good to think.’’ The proposal here is that the animal species grid and its 
system of differences and similarities are also chosen because they are good 
to absolutize with, enabling the humanly invented social divisions and status- 
organizing process to be represented as isomorphic with the divisions de- 
termined by physical nature. See C. Lévi-Strauss, Totemism (Harmondsworth, 
1969). 


B.A. Uspenskij, V.V. Ivanov, V.N. Toporov, A.M. Pjatigorskij, Ju. M. Lotman, 
“Theses on the Semiotic Study of Cultures (as Applied to Slavic Texts)” in J. 
Van Der Eng and Mojmar Grygar, Structure of Texts and Semiotics of Culture 
(The Hague, 1973), p. 2. 


Schmidt brings up here a key question asked by Gilsenan, as to whether myth 
itself might not be an epiphenomenon, manipulable by the “ideologues who 
control oral tradition” and points out that the assumption of his own study is 
that ‘the pseudohistorical genealogical myths of the Bahaya are interwoven 
into the political and social fabric of Bahaya life through time, and that a 
structural analysis will reveal unconscious representative structure through 
time which are tied to structural change in political life.’ See P. R. Schmidt, 
Historical Archaeology: A Structural Approach in an African Culture (Westport, 
CT, 1978). 


Derrida, in discussing Foucault's Folie et Deraison, the internment of the Mad 
and the Cartesian Cogito, points out that in fact there is no real anxiety in 
Descartes about the ‘subversion of insanity” since “if discourse and philo- 
sophical communication are to... conform to their vocation as discourse, they 
must in fact and in principle, escape madness ... must carry normality within 
themselves.” For this is ‘‘an essential and universal necessity from which no 
discourse can escape ‘since’ it belongs to the meaning of meaning.” Indeed it 
is the “destiny of speaking Philosophy” to live ‘‘only by imprisoning madness,” 
with every ‘‘new speech liberating a previous madness while enclosing within 
itself, in its present existence, the madman of the day.” All systems of finite 
thought—of modes of human being, one might add—‘‘can be established only 
on the basis of the more or less disguised internment, humiliation, fettering 
and mockery of the madman within us ... who can only be the fool of a logos, 
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which is father, master, and king.” See J. Derrida, Writing and Difference trans. 
A. Bass (Chicago, Ill., 1978). 


A phrase invented by Adreinne Rich, i.e., ‘how we have been led to imagine our- 
selves,” quoted by Elaine Showaiter in an article, was a key influence on the de- 
velopment of the concept of modes of cultural imagination. 


See G.C. Waterston, Order and Counter-Order: Dualism in Western Culture 
(New York, 1966), p. 25. See also pp. 41 to 45 where he discusses the trans- 
formation in the twelfth century when, with the establishment of the uni- 
versities, a new agency, the Studium was now added to the two other great 
agencies, that of the Sacerdotium and of the Imperium. With this, the schools 
of law and legal scholars—who were now given opportunities for mobility in a 
social order which had grown almost static—were the first to begin to gain 
autonomy from the theological ordering of know!edge. For their careers made 
them ‘representatives of the constitutions of men rather than... delegates of 
the city of God.” The humanista was to borrow his name and find precedence 
for his revalorization of the study of the Works of Natural Man, from the /eg/sta 
model. 


See K. Hubner, Critique of Scientific Reason, trans. P.R. and H.M. Dixon 
(Chicago, 1983), p. 112. 


Hans Jonas, Philosophical Essays: From Ancient Creeds to Technological Man 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, 1974). 


See Hubner, Critique, p. 121. 


See H. Blumenberg, The Legitimacy of the Modern Age, trans. R.M. Wallace 
(Cambridge, MA, 1983), pp. 483-547. And see especially pp. 509-10, where he 
points out that, whilst keeping the overall structure of the traditional Ptolemaic 
schema, Nicholas of Cusa had replaced the earth as center with God, and had 
proposed that the earth was ‘‘a world body of the same rank as the heavenly 
bodies.’ This formulation was judged to be heretical. 


See M.M. Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination: Four Essays by M.M. Bakhtin, ed. 
M. Holquist, trans. C. Emerson, M. Holquist (Austin, Texas, 1981), p. 166. 


See Heidegger, Martin, “The Word of Nietzsche” in The Question Concerning 
Technology and other Essays, trans. W. Lovitt (New York, 1977), p. 64. 


The topos of iconocity is one of the central formulations of Valesio. He reveals 
the functioning of this figure in his analysis of a fragment from Heraclitus in 
which a specific mode of life, related to the bow, is made synonymous with the 
process of life itself. This strategy should be linked to the formulation made by 
Whitehead and Russell with respect to the difference that exists between a 
class of classes (i.e., ‘‘machinery’”) and a mere member of the class (i.e., 
tractors, cranes, etc.). The topos of iconicity absolutizes a mode of life, a 
member of the class with the class of classes, human life in general, thereby 
enabling, in Todorov’s terms, the conflation of species with genus, genus with 
species. See in this respect, Paolo Valesio, Nova Antique: Rhetorics as Con- 
temporary Theory (Bloomington, Indiana, 1980); and Todorov, Theories of the 
Symbol, trans. C. Porter (Ithaca, New York, 1982). 


As with the suprasensory before, knowledge of this ontologized difference was 
inferential, to be grasped by the intellectual understanding rather than seen by 
the physical eyes. The a priori of a by/nature difference functions in a parallel 
manner. That is, while the principle of Sameness and Difference founds the 
order, it itself is not a fact that is empirically known but only abductively 
inferred as the axiom which makes the order of discourse of contemporary 
society discursable. 


See Anthony Padgen, The Fall of Natural Man: The American Indian and the 
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Origins of Comparative Ethnology (Cambridge, England, 1982), pp. 109-18. 
Pagden points out that a dialogue written by Sepulveda—Democrates 
secundus sive de justis causis belli apud Indos, probably written about 
1544—was used in the central debate in 1551-1552 at Valladolid, between Las 
Casas and Sepulveda with respect to Spanish sovereignity over the Indies. The 
latter was a monarchical humanist, and his dialogue put forward the 
Aristotelian thesis that the American Indians were ‘‘barbarians,”’ who as such, 
were by nature slaves. In this argument Sepulveda had moved outside 
theological arguments—Christian theology could not legitimately declare the 
Indians to be another kind of being—presenting his dialogue, in as he himself 
said, “literary terms,” and putting the goal of the Indians “becoming more 
human” rather than more Christian, as the criterion for their being treated “with 
greater freedom and liberty.” 


The claim by Sepulveda that the customs of the new world peoples revealed 
them to be lacking in Natural Reason, interned the New World peoples as the 
Other to the Western Logos, long before the Mad, as the Icon of the defect of 
Natural reason was to be interned in France—and in the Cartesian discourse. 


Here the strategy of Iconicity analysed by Valesio is at work also. By conflating 
a first mode of secular human reason with reason-in-general, the post- 
theological world stabilized itself by representing its modes of reason as 
reason-in-general, either as the ‘natural reason” of Liberalism or the ‘scientific 
truth” of Marxism-Leninism. 


See Pagden, The Fall of Natural Man, pp. 112-13. 


See Linneaus, Systema Naturae (Uppsala, 1758), p. 22, where the Black is 
placed at the bottom of the human scale as the one least able to govern himself 
since he governs himself arbitrarily. 


Harold Bloom puts forward the rhetorical figure of transumption as the 
American answer to the “imported mode of deconstruction.’’ He notes that 
“transumption or metalepsis” is the legitimate and traditional name in rhetoric 
for what John Hollander calls the “figure of interpretative allusion.”’ Trans- 
umptive chains point toward the “diachronic concept of rhetoric, in which the 
irony of one age can become the ennobled synecdoche of another.”” Whilst 
transumptive chains abound, certain ‘central linkages .. . vital to tradition, and 
the crossings over in and between traditions keep the continuity going by 
means of its retroping of earlier tropes.” See H. Bloom, The Breaking of the 
Vessels (Chicago, 1982). 


G.L. Mosse’s Toward the Final Solution: A History of European Racism (New 
York, 1978), traces in detail the development of the discourse that would make 
the Holocaust thinkable. He makes the parallel point made by Carter G. 
Woodson, the Black educator, in 1933, when the latter pointed out that there 
would be no lynching in American society if it had not been prepared for by the 
school curriculum which taught white Americans to see Blacks as inferior—as 
legitimately lynchable. 


The function played by the concept of self-preservation adapted from the 
mechanistic materialism that informed the nineteenth-century episteme in the 
mode of imagining/representing the Self/Group-Self, as well as in encoding the 
bio-ontological principle of Sameness/Difference that underlay the rise of 
national/corporate Liberalism (as a transumption of the Lockean type 
individual Liberalism which had prevailed before, a transumption which ac- 
companied the rise and expansion of the ‘‘mechanizing” Industrial Age) has not 
yet been the subject of a holistic treatment. G.E. Allen has however analyzed 
the role of mechanistic materialism in Darwinian biology, revealing its co- 
existence in Darwinian thought with parallel elements from both holistic and 
dialectical materialism. He points out that the mechanistic outlook of Darwin 
involved “‘first and foremost his atomistic view of the living world, which he saw 
as composed of individual organisms, each acting in its own right and for its 
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own survival” with each organism as an atomized unit of evolution interacting 
with each other “through the process of struggle for existence and 
competition.” Even more, Allen shows how this outlook was modelled on the 
paradigm of classical nineteenth-century political economy, ‘‘a field itself 
dominated by mechanistic philosophy,” and especially on its concept of 
“division of labor, a notion that atomizes the totality of the labour process into 
separate component parts.” 

Central to this philosophy was the idea that the organism was impelled 
by the Final cause of its “hunger” as well as its need to preserve its life, as in 
political economy the worker was supposed to be coerced into working by the 
impulse of hunger. Here Maturana/Varela’s concept of the realization- 
imperative of all things living is an epistemological break with the axiom of 
self-preservation, one which has political implications. For quite clearly, 
mechanistic materialism was the epistemic correlate of the template of 
identity of the Industrial Age, i.e., that of the middle class modality of human 
identity, with its emphasis on the atomized unit, individual and corporate, and 
on its natural impulse/preference as the causal motor of secular human 
society. See G.E. Allen, “The Several Faces of Darwin; Materialism in 
Nineteenth-and Twentieth-Century Evolutionary Theory,” in D.S. Bendall, ed. 
Evolution from Molecules to Atom (Cambridge, England, 1983). 


See G.L. Mosse, The Final Solution: A History of European Racism (New York, 
1978), pp. 40-41. 


The “‘strategy set’ at work in the discourse traced by Mosse functions at the 
level of the abduction schema or system of figuration to displace the Biblical 
Genesis myth of origin and what might be called the figurative hegemony of 
Hebrew and of the Jews as the bearers of this myth—and as its Chosen 
People—with a new schema which “elects” the Indo-European as the Chosen 
people by Otherizing the Semite. The mode of knowing was however to be no 
longer that of religious revelation but ostensibly that of empirical, “scientific” 
knowledge. Hence the paradox of the “blindness and insight” that was to 
accompany the new field of philology, leading to the development of the 
pseudoscience of eugenics which abstracts ‘‘gene pools” from their specific 
interacting environment in which alone they can be “judged.” Hitlerian 
Aryanism was essentially the result of this dys-science. And as Mosse shows, 
the discourse which orders this dys-science continues to our day, and flows on 
into the future, and will only cease when the espisteme is deconstructed and 
knowledge re-written. 


The Holocaust in the heart of Europe and the Gulag Archipelago are genea- 
logically related to the first large scale internment of the encomienda and the 
plantation, and to the massacres that accompanied their being put in place. 
The massacre of the Hereros as “‘natives’”’ by the German colonizers in 1904, 
one in which out of a group numbering 80,000, only some 15,000 survived, a 
remnant that was then distributed to the settlers as slave labor, must be seen 
as part of that extra-European ‘massacre Archipelago” by which non-European 
groups were reduced to the status of native labor; and which would serve to 
domesticate the human psyche to the large scale horrors which have marked 
our century as the underside of men walking on the moon. 


The arguments with respect to human sacrifice were first developed in the 
Apologia which Las Casas presented at the debate, held in 1551-1552 at 
Valladolid, concerning the legality of Spain’s sovereignity over the New World 
lands and peoples. Las Casas’s arguments here were to antedate by centuries 
the concept of the “relativity of all human systems of perception including our 
own,” together with the concept of necessary areas of blindness, even if, for 
Las Casas, Christian revelation and the light of Divine reason still provided a 
touchstone of certainty and Truth. See Wynter, S., “New Seville and the Con- 
version Experience of Bartolome de las Casas,” in Jamaica Journal 17, no. 2 
(May 1984), 26. 

As Todorov also points out, Las Casas’s arguments—that it was “the 
limitations of the light of nature itself,” rather than the lack of this light of 
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Nature which “dictates and teaches those who do not have faith, grace or 
doctrine” that they ought to offer ‘“‘to the false god who is thought to be true”’ 
the ‘“‘supremely precious thing” which is the life of man, since “nothing in 
nature is greater or more valuable’’—introduced a conceptually daring per- 
spectivism into the heart of religion, practicing here a kind of “religious anthro- 
pology” which is “the first step towards the abandonment of religious 
discourse itself.” See T. Todorov, The Conquest of America: The Question of 
the Other, trans. R. Howard (New York, Harper Books, 1984). 


See T. Kuhn, The Essential Tension: Selected Studies in Scientific Tradition 
and Change (Chicago: Chicago Univ. Press, 1977). 


See Joshua Whatmough, ‘‘Order in Language and in Other Human Behavior” in 
Paul G. Kuntz, The Concept of Order (Seattle/London, 1968), p. 328. 


Hofstadter asks “‘What is it like to be China,” and answers that a country has 
thoughts and beliefs in the sense that it has a representational system. By this 
he means ‘an active, self-updating collection of structures, organized to 
‘mirror’ the world as it evolves.” As such “it is built on categories” and it sifts 
incoming data into these categories with its “representations” or “‘symbols”’ 
interacting among themselves according to their own “internal logic.” This 
internal logic then functions as the referential authority rather than the external 
reality, and the function of this logic is to create a ‘faithful enough model of the 
way the world works’; and to keep its symbols in phase with the world ‘they 
are supposed to be mirroring.” In effect, the internal logic prescribes behavior 
so as to keep the world view and its reality, in phase. See Hofstadter and 
Dennet, The Mind’s Eye: Fantasies and Reflections on Self and Soul (New York, 
1981). 


See Edward Said, Orientalism (New York, 1978). He cites the earlier article by 
Abdel Malek in which the phenomenon was first isolated and identified. 


See M. Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Sciences 
(New York, 1973), p. 310. 


See L. Thomas, ‘‘Alchemy,” in Late Thoughts On Listening to Mahler’s Ninth 
Symphony (Toronto, New York, 1984), pp. 33-34. 


This exclusion functioned as the “isolating mechanism” or “remark of be- 
longing” which, in defining the boundaries of the ‘‘national literature” defines 
the boundaries of the national/natural self. The exclusion of Ellison and the 
others is a key mechanism by which the ‘‘genreness” of the figured Group-Self 
is put into play. For as Derrida points out, the most general concept of the law 
of genre links it to genos which could just as well be equated with birth, and 
“birth in turn with the generous force of engenderment of generation-physics, 
in fact—as with face, familial membership, classificatory genealogy or class, 
age class (generation) or social class.” The negation of a co-definition is there- 
fore part of the classificatory mechanism, and the exclusion is put in place by 
human agents possessing the generic classificatory competence which 
defines them as subjects. See J. Derrida, “The Law of Genre,” Critical Inquiry, 
Autumn, 1980. 


See R. Dawkins, ‘Universal Darwinism,” in D.S. Bendall, ed. Evolution from 
Molecules to Men (Cambridge, London, 1983), pp. 420-23. 


See John Dewey, Reconstruction of Philosophy (New York, 1950), p. 69. 


The concept of a new conceptual synthesis is, of course, a reformulation of the 
one proposed by E.O. Wilson of sociobiology fame. Here, the disciplinary 
matrix of a science of human systems enables the insights of sociobiology to 
be drawn into a new framework, keeping the continuity of the human with 
biological organisms, but only in the context of the psychogenetic dis- 
continuity that the human represents, i.e., his rhetorical/behavioral rather than 
genetic modes of speciation. 
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The play Juan Latino was written by Diego Ximénez de Enciso. The playwright 
died in 1634, but the play was not published until mid-century. The most 
accessible edition is that of 1951, edited by Ecuardo Julia Martinez. (See 
References.) 


The date given for Othe//o’s composition is usually 1603-1604. 


See A.D. Hirschmann, who argues in The Passions and the Interests: Political 
Arguments for Capitalism Before its Triumph (Princeton: Princeton U.P. 1977), 
that the honor code antedated the pursuit of profit as a regulatory code of 
human behavior. 


See the Hispanist E. M. Wilson's fine comparative reading of the play, one in 
which his wide knowledge of parallel ‘‘wife-murder” plays in the Spanish 
Golden Age enabled him to grasp the fundamental nature of the role of the 
honor code in the organizing dynamics of Othello. 


See the edition of Othello by Christopher Bentley (Sydney: Sydney Univ. Press, 
1982), p. 158. 


Juan Latino was a real life figure who lived in sixteenth-century Granada, and 
was a slave in the dual house of Sessa. He was a humanist, poet—he wrote a 
Latin epic, The Ausriad, to celebrate the Spanish-Christian victory over the 
Islamic Turks at Lepanto—and famous professor of Latin, marrying his 
Desdemona, Dona Ana de Carlobal. He is said to have written his epitaph in 
Latin in which he, inter alia, testifies to the orthodoxy of his Christian-humanist 
doctrine, i.e., Infans ilaesus praecepta salutis. See Velaurez B. Spratlin, Juan 
Latino: Slave and Humanist (New York, 1938). 


The figuration-Work, with which a transcendent Divine Causality as the 
explanatory hypothesis of the status-ordering of the Christian Medieval 
ensemble was replaced by what might be called an immanent transcendent 
Causality, that of “Nature,” would be effected by projections beginning with 
those of Juan Latino and Othello—as the naturally, rather than primarily 
Christianly orthodox and normative monarchical subject, and as the naturally 
“Noble Moor,” Othello. The later variant of these would be that of the ‘Noble 
Savage,” a projection central to the French and American Revolutions, since it 
canonized the new code of ‘Natural Value” that functions as the self- 
regulating code of Liberal republican democracy in its pure form; the code that 
embodies the metaphysics of the pursuit no longer of honor, but of profit 
(capital) as well as that of primacy, from Nobel prizes to sports to warfare, to 
the keeping up with the Jones’s ownership of nuclear bombs. Hayden White 
has noted the centrality of the projection of the Noble Savage, and has 
analysed what he defines as the “fetishistic nature” of its functioning in 
eighteenth-century thought. He emphasizes the role which its antithesis of 
Noble/Savage played in deconstructing an order still dominated 
psychosocially by the “gentry.” (See References.) Bateson’s concept of 
abduction is however more generalizable. It enables us to grasp the principle at 
work in all variants of these antithetical, exterior appearance/true interior 
nature strategies, and of their politico-metaphysical function. Thus the Nazi 
projection of the Blood-and-Soil True non-cosmopolitan and non-corrupt Aryan 
vs. the corrupting artificial urban Jew, was meaningful in the highly urbanized 
and technological society of Germany, only because it was able to replace the 
system of figuration of the bourgeois code of “Natural Value’ which 
functioned to select the global middle classes for hegemony, with the new 
system of figuration needed by the socially mobile, educated stratum of the 
German lower-middle classes, if they were to achieve hegemony as a new 
stratum. Aryanism therefore expressed a code, that of the biogenetic superior 
value of Aryan descent, which reformulated the code of “‘natural Value.” Stalin 
would effect the same strategy with his projection of the Party member of “‘true 
Proletarian origin’’ canonized by his Labor value (the criterion of skills, 
credentials) rather than by his natural value (the criterion of the ownership of 
property/capital). He thereby conflated the hypothesis of Natural Causality 
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with that of a historical Causality in which the destined Aryan Volk of a 
Hitler—an extension of the manifest destiny of England and the United States 
and of the apartheidt of South Africa—was replaced with the destined of- 
Proletarian-origin class, whose highest manifestation was the Vanguard Party. 
Hence the logic of the ‘“‘internments” of the Auchwitz-Belsen and the Gulag 
complexes, which like the “internment” of the global poor in their 
archipelagoes of shanty-town rural poverty and mass _ starvation—a 
phenomenon generated by and imperative to the functioning verification of the 
code of “natural value/non-value”—function as the negations which verify the 
Absolute of the biogenetically ordained superior value of the True Aryan, of 
biogenetic causality, and of the historically ordained ‘“‘Labor’” value of those of 
“true Proletarian origin’; function then to incarnate the secluar ordering 
representations/figuration of Natural/Historical Causality, repressing 
awareness of the rhetoricity and systemic relativity of these figurations. 


Bateson's concept of abduction schemas, or systems of inference as the 
defining characteristic of cultural systems, is being borne out by new 
discoveries in the field of artificial intelligence, with respect to the roles of 
semantic networks, frames etc., in modelling reasoning by analogy. See The 
Economist, 11-17th May, 1985, pp. 92-93. 


The proposal here is that the concepts of ‘labor’ and “capital” function dually 
at empirical and metaphysical levels. At the latter level they function like the 
honor code to regulate human behavior by equating degrees of both with ratios 
of human being, within the natural/material definition of the human. They there- 
fore function according to the ethic, impervious, to use Wittgenstein’s phrase, 
to ‘philosophical discourse.” For they are the parallel in human systems of the 
integrating codes which enable the dynamic autopoesis of all forms of the 
living. The making-conscious of the functioning of these codes will enable 
humans to determine these self-regulating codes rather than to be determined 
by them. This would be the central goal of a science of human systems. 


See John Gowlett. Ascent to Civilization: The Archaeology of Early Man (New 
York, 1984). Gowlett makes clear that, in spite of his title, what he is studying is 
far more comprehensively the great ruptures that enabled the discontinuity at 
the level of life itself, of the processes of hominization by which the hominid 
transformed itself into the human. 
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Guide-Quotes' 


One thing in any case is certain: man is neither the oldest nor the most con- 
stant problem that has been posed for human knowledge. Taking a relatively 
short chronological sample within a restricted geographical area—European 
culture since the sixteenth century—one can be certain that man is a recent 
invention within it... . In fact, among all the mutations that have affected 
the knowledge of things and their order, the .. . only one, that which began 
a century and a half ago and is now perhaps drawing to a close, has made it 
possible for the figure of man to appear. And that appearance .. . was the 
effect of a change in the fundamental arrangements of knowledge. . . . If 
those arrangements were to disappear as they appeared ... one can certainly 
wager that man would be erased. 


—Michel Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archaeology of The Human Sciences 
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The reality in highly indebted countries is grim. Half of Africa's population— 
about 300 million people—live without access to basic healthcare or a safe 
water source. In Tanzania, where 40 percent of the population dies before 
age 35, the government spends nine times more on foreign debt payments 
than on healthcare. In 1997, before Hurricane Mitch, Nicaragua spent more 
than half its revenue on debt payments. Until recently, it has taken countries 
in structural adjustment programs six or more years to get debt relief. For 
lenders this seems like common sense—making sure the country has its eco- 
nomic house in order before canceling debts—but the human cost is tremen- 
dous. Six years is a child’s entire elementary school education. If 
governments are forced to cut subsidies for public education and charge fees 
that make schooling too expensive for the poor, it cheats a whole generation 
of children. 

—Robert W. Edgar, “Jubilee 2000: Paying Our Debts” 


Step up to the White House, “Let me in!” 

Whats my reason for being? Im your next of kin, 

And we built this motherfucker, you wanna kill me cause o' my hunger? 
... 1m just a black man, why yall made it so hard? 
Daman, nigga gotta go create his own job, 

Mr. Mayor, imagine this was yo backyard, 

Mr. Governor, imagine its yo kids that starve, 

Imagine yo kids gotta slang crack to survive, 

Swing a Mac to be alive, ... 

Extinction of Earth? Human cutdown?... 

Tax-payers pay for more jails for black and latin faces” 


—Nas, “CIA” 


Definitions of the intellectual are many and diverse. They have, however, one 
trait in common, which makes them also different from all other definitions: 
they are all self-definitions. Indeed, their authors are the members of the 
same rare species they attempt to define. . .. The specifically intellectual 


form of the operation—self-definition—masks its universal content which is 
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the reproduction and reinforcement of a given social configuration, and— 
with it—a given (or claimed) status for the group. 
—Zygmunt Bauman, Legislators and Interpreters: 


On Modernity, Post-Modernity and Intellectuals 


What is known as the Gregorian reform was actually an effort of modern- 
ization initiated and carried out by the Church from about 1050 until 1215 
(the year of the Fourth Lateran Council). The reform first of all established 
the independence of the Church from secular society. And what better bar- 
rier could have been erected between clergy and laity than that of sexuality? 
Marriage became the property of lay men and women; virginity, celibacy, 
and/or continence became the property of priests, monks, and nuns. A wall 
separated the pure from the impure. Impure liquids were banished from the 
realm of the pure: the clergy was not allowed to spill sperm or blood and not 
permitted to perpetuate original sin through procreation. But in the realm 
of the impure the flow was not stanched, only regulated. The Church became 
a society of bachelors, which imprisoned lay society in marriage. 


—Jacques Le Goff, The Medieval Imagination 


The intellectual’s schizoid character stems from the duality of his social exis- 
tence; his history is a record of crises of conscience of various kinds, with a 
variety of origins. In their ideologies the intellectuals cultivate certain par- 
ticular interests until they have universalized them, then turn about and 
expose the partiality of those ideologies. .. . They articulate the rules of the 
social order and the theories which give them sanction, but at the same time 
it is intellectuals who criticize the existing scheme of things and demand its 
supersession. 


—George Konrad, Ivan Szelenyi, The Intellectuals on the Road to Class Power 


Now the highest Father, God the master-builder, ... took up man... and 
placing him at the midpoint of the world .. . spoke to him as follows: “We 
have given to thee, Adam, no fixed seat, no form of thy very own, no gift 


peculiarly thine, that thou mayest feel as thine own, have as thine own, pos- 
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sess as thine own the seat, the form, the gifts which thou thyself shalt desire. 
A limited nature in other creatures is confined within the laws written down 
by Us. In conformity with thy free judgment, in whose hands I have placed 
thee, thou art confined by no bounds; and thou wilt fix limits of nature for 
thyself. ... Neither heavenly nor earthly, neither mortal nor immortal have 
We made thee. Thou, like a judge appointed for being honorable art the 
molder and maker of thyself; thou mayest sculpt thyself into whatever shape 
thou dost prefer. Thou canst grow downward into the lower natures which 
are brutes. Thou canst again grow upward from thy soul’s reason into the 
higher natures which are divine.” 


—Pico della Mirandola, Oration on the Dignity of Man 


THE ARGUMENT PROPOSES THAT THE STRUGGLE OF OUR NEW MILLENNIUM WILL 
be one between the ongoing imperative of securing the well-being of our 
present ethnoclass (i.e., Western bourgeois) conception of the human, Man, 
which overrepresents itself as if it were the human itself, and that of secur- 
ing the well-being, and therefore the full cognitive and behavioral autonomy 
of the human species itself/ourselves. Because of this overrepresentation, 
which is defined in the first part of the title as the Coloniality of Being/ 
Power/Truth/Freedom, any attempt to unsettle the coloniality of power will 
call for the unsettling of this overrepresentation as the second and now 
purely secular form of what Anibal Quijano identifies as the “Racism/ 
Ethnicism complex,” on whose basis the world of modernity was brought 
into existence from the fifteenth/sixteenth centuries onwards (Quijano 1999, 
2000),” and of what Walter Mignolo identifies as the foundational “colonial 
difference” on which the world of modernity was to institute itself (Mignolo 
1999, 2000).° 

The correlated hypothesis here is that all our present struggles with 
respect to race, class, gender, sexual orientation, ethnicity, struggles over the 
environment, global warming, severe climate change, the sharply unequal 
distribution of the earth resources (20 percent of the world’s peoples own 80 
percent of its resources, consume two-thirds of its food, and are responsible 


for 75 percent of its ongoing pollution, with this leading to two billion of 
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earth's peoples living relatively affluent lives while four billion still live on the 
edge of hunger and immiseration, to the dynamic of overconsumption on 
the part of the rich techno-industrial North paralleled by that of overpopu- 
lation on the part of the dispossessed poor, still partly agrarian worlds of the 
South*)—these are all differing facets of the central ethnoclass Man vs. 
Human struggle. Central to this struggle also is the usually excluded and 
invisibilized situation of the category identified by Zygmunt Bauman as the 
“New Poor” (Bauman 1987). That is, as a category defined at the global level 
by refugee/economic migrants stranded outside the gates of the rich coun- 
tries, as the postcolonial variant of Fanon’s category of les damnés (Fanon 
1963)—with this category in the United States coming to comprise the crim- 
inalized majority Black and dark-skinned Latino inner-city males now made 
to man the rapidly expanding prison-industrial complex, together with their 
female peers—the kicked-about Welfare Moms—with both being part of the 
ever-expanding global, transracial category of the homeless/the jobless, the 
semi-jobless, the criminalized drug-offending prison population. So that if 
we see this category of the damnés that is internal to (and interned within) 
the prison system of the United States as the analog form of a global archi- 
pelago, constituted by the Third- and Fourth-World peoples of the so-called 
“underdeveloped” areas of the world—most totally of all by the peoples of 
the continent of Africa (now stricken with AIDS, drought, and ongoing civil 
wars, and whose bottommost place as the most impoverished of all the 
earth's continents is directly paralleled by the situation of its Black Diaspora 
peoples, with Haiti being produced and reproduced as the most impover- 
ished nation of the Americas)—a systemic pattern emerges. This pattern is 
linked to the fact that while in the post-sixties United States, as Herbert 
Gans noted recently, the Black population group, of all the multiple groups 
comprising the post-sixties social hierarchy, has once again come to be 
placed at the bottommost place of that hierarchy (Gans, 1999), with all 
incoming new nonwhite/non-Black groups, as Gans’s fellow sociologist 
Andrew Hacker (1992) earlier pointed out, coming to claim “normal” North 
American identity by the putting of visible distance between themselves and 
the Black population group (in effect, claiming “normal” human status by 


distancing themselves from the group that is still made to occupy the nadir, 
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“nigger” rung of being human within the terms of our present ethnoclass 
Man’s overrepresentation of its “descriptive statement” [Bateson 1969] as if 
it were that of the human itself), then the struggle of our times, one that has 
hitherto had no name, is the struggle against this overrepresentation. As a 
struggle whose first phase, the Argument proposes, was first put in place (if 
only for a brief hiatus before being coopted, reterritorialized [Godzich 1986]) 
by the multiple anticolonial social-protest movements and intellectual chal- 
lenges of the period to which we give the name, “The Sixties.” 

The further proposal here is that, although the brief hiatus during which 
the sixties’ large-scale challenge based on multiple issues, multiple local ter- 
rains of struggles (local struggles against, to use Mignolos felicitous phrase, 
a “global design” [Mignolo 2000]) erupted was soon to be erased, several of 
the issues raised then would continue to be articulated, some in sanitized 
forms (those pertaining to the category defined by Bauman as “the seduced”), 
others in more harshly intensified forms (those pertaining to Bauman’s cate- 
gory of the “repressed” [Bauman 1987]). Both forms of “sanitization” would, 
however, function in the same manner as the lawlike effects of the post-six- 
ties’ vigorous discursive and institutional re-elaboration of the central over- 
representation, which enables the interests, reality, and well-being of the 
empirical human world to continue to be imperatively subordinated to those 
of the now globally hegemonic ethnoclass world of “Man.” This, in the same 
way as in an earlier epoch and before what Howard Winant identifies as the 
“immense historical rupture” of the “Big Bang” processes that were to lead to 
a contemporary modernity defined by the “rise of the West” and the “subju- 
gation of the rest of us” (Winant 1994)—before, therefore, the secularizing 
intellectual revolution of Renaissance humanism, followed by the decentral- 
izing religious heresy of the Protestant Reformation and the rise of the mod- 
ern state—the then world of laymen and laywomen, including the institution 
of the political state, as well as those of commerce and of economic produc- 
tion, had remained subordinated to that of the post-Gregorian Reform 
Church of Latin-Christian Europe (Le Goff 1983), and therefore to the “rules 
of the social order” and the theories “which gave them sanction” (See Konrad 
and Szelenyi guide-quote), as these rules were articulated by its theologians 


and implemented by its celibate clergy (See Le Goff guide-quote). 
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The Janus face of the emergence of Mignolos proposed “modernity/colo- 
niality” complementarity is sited here. As also is the answer to the why of the 
fact that, as Anibal Quijano insists in his Qué tal Raza! (2000), the “idea of 
race” would come to be “the most efficient instrument of social domination 
invented in the last 500 years.” In order for the world of the laity, including 
that of the then ascendant modern European state, to escape their subordi- 
nation to the world of the Church, it had been enabled to do so only on the 
basis of what Michel Foucault identifies as the “invention of Man”: that is, by 
the Renaissance humanists’ epochal redescription of the human outside the 
terms of the then theocentric, “sinful by nature” conception/ “descriptive 
statement” of the human, on whose basis the hegemony of the Church/clergy 
over the lay world of Latin-Christian Europe had been supernaturally legiti- 
mated (Chorover 1979). While, if this redescription was effected by the lay 
world’s invention of Man as the political subject of the state, in the tran- 
sumed and reoccupied place of its earlier matrix identity Christian, the per- 
formative enactment of this new “descriptive statement” and its master code 
of symbolic life and death, as the first secular or “degodded” (if, at the time, 
still only partly so) mode of being human in the history of the species, was to 
be effected only on the basis of what Quijano identifies as the “coloniality of 
power, Mignolo as the “colonial difference,” and Winant as a huge project 
demarcating human differences thinkable as a “racial longue durée.” One of 
the major empirical effects of which would be “the rise of Europe” and its 
construction of the “world civilization” on the one hand, and, on the other, 


African enslavement, Latin American conquest, and Asian subjugation. 


PART I 
The Janus Face of the Invention of “Man”: Laws of Nature 
and the Thinkability of Natural, rather than Supernatural Causality 
versus the Dynamics of the Colonizer/Colonized Answer 
to the Question of Who/What We Are. 


This “enormous act of expression/narration” was paradoxical. It was to be 
implemented by the West and by its intellectuals as indeed a “Big Bang” process 
by which it/they were to initiate the first gradual de-supernaturalizing 
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of our modes of being human, by means of its/their re-invention of the theo- 
centric “descriptive statement” Christian as that of Man in two forms. The 
first was from the Renaissance to the eighteenth century; the second from 
then on until today, thereby making possible both the conceptualizability of 
natural causality, and of nature as an autonomously functioning force in its 
own right governed by its own laws (i.e., cursus solitus naturae) (Hubner 
1983; Blumenberg 1983; Hallyn 1990), with this, in turn, making possible the 
cognitively emancipatory rise and gradual development of the physical sci- 
ences (in the wake of the invention of Man1), and then of the biological sci- 
ences (in the wake of the nineteenth century invention of Man2). These were 
to be processes made possible only on the basis of the dynamics of a colo- 
nizer/colonized relation that the West was to discursively constitute and 
empirically institutionalize on the islands of the Caribbean and, later, on the 
mainlands of the Americas. 

This seeing that if, as Quijano rightly insists, race—unlike gender (which 
has a biogenetically determined anatomical differential correlate onto which 
each culture's system of gendered oppositions can be anchored)—is a purely 
invented construct that has no such correlate (Quijano 2000), it was this 
construct that would enable the now globally expanding West to replace the 
earlier mortal/immortal, natural/supernatural, human/the ancestors, the 
gods/God distinction as the one on whose basis all human groups had mil- 
lennially “grounded” their descriptive statement/prescriptive statements of 
what it is to be human, and to reground its secularizing own on a newly pro- 
jected human/subhuman distinction instead. That is, on Quijanos “Racism/ 
Ethnicism” complex, Winant’s “race concept,’ Mignolos “colonial difference.” 
redefined in the terms of the Spanish state’s theoretical construct of a “by- 
nature difference” between Spaniards and the indigenous peoples of the 
Americas (Padgen 1982): a difference defined in Ginés de Septilveda’s six- 
teenth-century terms as almost a difference between “monkeys and men,” 
homunculi and true humans. “Race” was therefore to be, in effect, the non- 
supernatural but no less extrahuman ground (in the reoccupied place of the 
traditional ancestors/gods, God, ground) of the answer that the secularizing 
West would now give to the Heideggerian question as to the who, and the 


what we are. 
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In his 1999 Coloniality Working Group conference presentation, Walter 
Mignolo perceptively identified one of the consequences of the “Big Bang” 
initiation of the “colonial difference” as that of the fact that, “in the imagi- 
nary of the modern/colonial world system sustainable knowledge . . . disre- 
garded Amerindian ways of knowing and knowledge production that were 
reduced to curious practices of strange people and, in another domain were 
demonized.’ However, the anthropologist Jacob Pandian (1985) enables us to 
see that this epistemological “disregard” was itself part of an even more cen- 
tral imperative—that of the sustainability of the new mode of being human, 
of its epochal redescription as, primarily, that of the political subject of the 
state Man in the transumed and reoccupied place of Latin-Christian 
Europe’s founding matrix description, Christian, which had defined the 
human as primarily the religious subject of the Church. While, if this new 
descriptive statement (one that was to gradually privatize as well as harness 
the matrix Christian identity to the realizing of the modern state’s own sec- 
ular goals of imperial territorial expansion) was also to be effected on the 
basis of a parallel series of discursive and institutional inventions, there was 
one that was to be as novel as it was to be central. This, as Pandian docu- 
ments, was to be that of the West’s transformation of the indigenous peo- 
ples of the Americas/the Caribbean (culturally classified as Indians, 
indios/indias), together with the population group of the enslaved peoples 
of Africa, transported across the Atlantic (classified as Negroes, 
negros/negras) into the physical referents of its reinvention of medieval 
Europe's Untrue Christian Other to its normative True Christian Self, as that 
of the Human Other to its new “descriptive statement” of the ostensibly only 
normal human, Man. 

In his seminal book, Anthropology and the Western Tradition: Towards 
an Authentic Anthropology (1985), Jacob Pandian enables us to see that 
within the terms of the Judeo-Christian religious creed (within the terms, 
therefore, of its variant of the “formulation of a general order of existence.” 
correlated “postulate of a significant ill,” and therefore proposed behavior- 
motivating “cure” or “plan of salvation” that is defining of all religions 
[Girardot 1988]), the physical referents of the conception of the Untrue Other 
to the True Christian Self had been the categories of peoples defined in reli- 
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gious terminology as heretics, or as Enemies-of-Christ infidels and pagan- 
idolaters (with Jews serving as the boundary-transgressive “name of what is 
evil” figures, stigmatized as Christ-killing deicides). In the wake of the West's 
reinvention of its True Christian Self in the transumed terms of the Rational 
Self of Mani, however, it was to be the peoples of the militarily expropriated 
New World territories (i-e., Indians), as well as the enslaved peoples of Black 
Africa (i.e, Negroes), that were made to reoccupy the matrix slot of 
Otherness—to be made into the physical referent of the idea of the irra- 
tional/subrational Human Other, to this first degodded (if still hybridly reli- 
gio-secular) “descriptive statement” of the human in history, as the 
descriptive statement that would be foundational to modernity. 

So that rather than “sustainable knowledge” merely disregarding the 
“other ways of knowing” of the Amerindian peoples, as Mignolo contends, 
Pandian proposes instead that it was to be the discourses of this knowledge, 
including centrally those of anthropology, that would function to construct 
all the non-Europeans that encountered (including those whose lands its 
settlers expropriated and those whom they enslaved or enserfed) as the 
physical referent of, in the first phase, its irrational or subrational Human 
Other to its new “descriptive statement” of Man as a political subject. While 
the “Indians” were portrayed as the very acme of the savage, irrational Other, 
the “Negroes” were assimilated to the former's category, represented as its 
most extreme form and as the ostensible missing link between rational 
humans and irrational animals. However, in the wake of the West’s second 
wave of imperial expansion, pari passu with its reinvention of in Man now 
purely biologized terms, it was to be the peoples of Black African descent 
who would be constructed as the ultimate referent of the “racially inferior” 
Human Other, with the range of other colonized dark-skinned peoples, all 
classified as “natives,” now being assimilated to its category—all of these as 
the ostensible embodiment of the non-evolved backward Others—if to vary- 
ing degrees and, as such, the negation of the generic “normal humanness,’ 
ostensibly expressed by and embodied in the peoples of the West. 
Nevertheless, if the range of Native Others were now to be classified, as 
Pandian further explains, in the terms of the multiple mythologies, of the 
savage Other, the fossil Other, the abnormal Other, the timeless ethnographic 
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Other, the most salient of all these was to be that of the mythology of the 
Black Other of sub-Saharan Africans (and their Diaspora descendants). It is 
this population group who would come to be made, several centuries on, 
into an indispensable function of the enacting of our present Darwinian 
“dysselected by Evolution until proven otherwise” descriptive statement of 
the human on the biocentric model of a natural organism. With this popu- 
lation group’s systemic stigmatization, social inferiorization, and dynami- 
cally produced material deprivation thereby serving both to “verify” the 
overrepresentation of Man as if it were the human, and to legitimate the 
subordination of the world and well-being of the latter to those of the for- 
mer. All of this was done in a lawlike manner through the systemic stigma- 
tization of the Earth in terms of its being made of a “vile and base matter,” 
a matter ontologically different from that which attested to the perfection of 
the heavens, and thereby (as such) divinely condemned to be fixed and 
unmoving at the center of the universe as its dregs because the abode of a 
post-Adamic “fallen” mankind had been an indispensable function of the 
“verifying” of medieval Latin-Christian Europe's then theocentric descrip- 
tive statement of human as “sinful by nature.” In this way, the descriptive 
statement on which the hegemony of the world of the Church over the lay 
world was legitimated (Chorover 1979). 

Gregory Bateson and Frantz Fanon, thinking and writing during the 
upheaval of the anticolonial/social-protest movements of the sixties, were 
both to put forward new conceptions of the human outside the terms of our 
present ethnoclass conception that define it on the model of a natural organ- 
ism, as these terms are elaborated by the disciplinary paradigms and overall 
organization of knowledge of our present episteme (Foucault 1973). In an 
essay entitled “Conscious Purpose vs. Nature,’ published in 1969, Bateson 
proposed that in the same way as the “physiology” and “neurology” of the 
human individual function in order to conserve the body and all the body’s 
physical characteristics—thereby serving as an overall system that con- 
serves descriptive statements about the human as far as his/her body is con- 
cerned—so a correlated process can be seen to be at work at the level of the 
psyche or the soul. To put it another way, not only is the descriptive state- 


ment of the psyche/soul determinant of the kind of higher-level learning 
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that must take place, seeing that the indispensable function of each such 
system of learning must be, imperatively, to conserve that descriptive state- 
ment, but it is also determinant of the overall range of acquired know-how 
that is produced by the interactions of the wider society in which each indi- 
vidual finds itself—and as a society whose overall descriptive statement will 
necessarily be of the same general order as that of the individual, at the level 
of the psyche/soul. All such learning, whether at the microlevel of the indi- 
vidual or at the macrolevel of the society, must therefore function within the 
terms of what Foucault has identified as a specific “regime” and/or “politics 
of truth” (Foucault 1980, 1981). 

Fanon had then gone on to analyze the systemically negative represen- 
tation of the Negro and of his African past that defined the curriculum of 
the French colonial school system of the Caribbean island of Martinique in 
which he had grown up (one in which, as he also notes, no Black counter- 
voice had been allowed to exist), in order to reveal why, as a result of the 
structures of Bateson’s system of learning designed to preserve the status 
quo, the Antillean Negro had indeed been socialized to be normally anti- 
Negro. Nor, the Argument proposes, was there anything arbitrary about this 
deliberate blocking out or disregard of a “Black” voice, of a positive Black 
self-conception. Rather this “blocking out” of a Black counter-voice was, and 
is itself defining of the way in which being human, in the terms of our pres- 
ent ethnoclass mode of sociogeny, dictates that Self, Other, and World should 
be represented and known; a lay counter-voice could no more have normally 
existed within the terms of the mode of sociogeny of medieval Latin- 
Christian Europe. In consequence, because it is this premise that underlies 
the interlinked nature of what I have defined (on the basis of Quijano’s 
founding concept of the coloniality of power) as the Coloniality of Being/ 
Power/Truth/Freedom, with the logical inference that one cannot “unsettle” 
the “coloniality of power” without a redescription of the human outside the 
terms of our present descriptive statement of the human, Man, and its over- 
representation (outside the terms of the “natural organism” answer that we 
give to the question of the who and the what we are), the Argument will first 
link this premise to a fundamental thesis developed by Nicholas Humphrey 
in his book A History of the Mind: Evolution and the Birth of Consciousness, 
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published in 1992. It will then link both to the sixteenth-century dispute 
between Bartolomé de Las Casas, the missionary priest, on the one hand, 
and the humanist royal historian and apologist for the Spanish settlers of 
then Santo Domingo, Ginés de Sepulveda, on the other—as a dispute that it 
will define as one between two descriptive statements of the human: one for 
which the expansion of the Spanish state was envisaged as a function of the 
Christian evangelizing mission, the Other for which the latter mission was 
seen as a function of the imperial expansion of the state; a dispute, then, 
between the theocentric conception of the human, Christian, and the new 
humanist and ratiocentric conception of the human, Man: (i.e., as homo 
politicus, or the political subject of the state). 

Here, the Argument, basing itself on Fanon’s and Bateson’s redefinition 
of the human, proposes that the adaptive truth-for terms in which each 
purely organic species must know the world is no less true in our human 
case. That therefore, our varying ontogeny/sociogeny modes of being 
human, as inscribed in the terms of each culture's descriptive statement, will 
necessarily give rise to their varying respective modalities of adaptive truths- 
for, or epistemes, up to and including our contemporary own. Further, that 
given the biocentric descriptive statement that is instituting of our present 
mode of sociogeny, the way we at present normatively know Self, Other, and 
social World is no less adaptively true as the condition of the continued pro- 
duction and reproduction of such a genre of being human and of its order 
as, before the revolution initiated by the Renaissance humanists, and given 
the then theocentric descriptive statement that had been instituting of the 
mode of sociogeny of medieval Latin-Christian Europe, its subjects had nor- 
matively known Self, Other, as well as their social, physical, and organic 
worlds, in the adaptively true terms needed for the production and repro- 
duction not only of their then supernaturally legitimated genre of being 
human, but as well for that of the hierarchical social structures in whose 
intersubjective field that genre of the human could have alone realized itself. 

And it is with the production and reproduction of the latter (i.e., the 
social world) that a crucial difference needs to be identified in our human 
case. This was the difference identified by C. P. Snow when he described our 
present order of knowledge as one defined by a Two Culture divide between 
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the natural sciences, on the one hand (whose domains comprise the physical 
cosmos, as well as that of all biological life), and the disciplines of the social 
sciences and the humanities on the other (Snow 1993). And although there 
has been some attempt recently to rebut the hypothesis of this divide, cen- 
trally among these the Gulbenkian Report on the social sciences prepared by 
a team of scholars headed by Immanuel Wallerstein and Valentin Mudimbe 
(1994), the fact remains that while the natural sciences can explain and pre- 
dict, to a large extent, the behaviors of these nonhuman worlds, the disci- 
plines of the social sciences and humanities still remain unable to explain 
and predict the parameters of the ensemble of collective behaviors that are 
instituting of our contemporary world—to explain, therefore, the why not 
only of the large-scale inequalities, but also of the overall Janus-faced effects 
of large-scale human emancipation yoked to the no less large-scale human 
degradation and immiseration to which these behaviors collectively lead. 
These behaviors, whether oriented by the residual metaphysics of 
fertility/reproduction of the agrarian age in the poorer parts of the world, or 
by the metaphysics of productivity and profitability of our techno-industrial 
one in the rich enclaves—with the one impelling the dynamics of overpopu- 
lation, and the other that of overconsumption—now collectively threaten the 
planetary environment of our human-species habitat. 

The Argument proposes, in this context, that the still unbreachable 
divide between the “Two Cultures”—a divide that had been briefly chal- 
lenged by the range of anticolonial as well as the social cum intellectual 
movements of the sixties, before these movements were re-coopted—lies in 
the fact that our own disciplines (as literary scholars and social scientists 
whose domain is our sociohuman world) must still continue to function, as 
all human orders of knowledge have done from our origin on the continent 
of Africa until today, as a language-capacitated form of life, to ensure that 
we continue to know our present order of social reality, and rigorously so, in 
the adaptive “truth-for” terms needed to conserve our present descriptive 
statement. That is, as one that defines us biocentrically on the model of a 
natural organism, with this a priori definition serving to orient and motivate 
the individual and collective behaviors by means of which our contemporary 


Western world-system or civilization, together with its nation-state sub- 
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units, are stably produced and reproduced. This at the same time as it 
ensures that we, as Western and westernized intellectuals, continue to artic- 
ulate, in however radically oppositional a manner, the rules of the social 
order and its sanctioned theories (Konrad and Szelenyi 1979). 

Recent and still ongoing scholarship on archaeo-astronomy has shown 
that all human orders—from the smallest society of nomadic hunter-gath- 
erers, such as the San people of the Kalahari, to the large-scale societies of 
Egypt, China, the Greeks, and the Romans—have mapped their “descriptive 
statements” or governing master codes on the heavens, on their stable peri- 
odicities and regular recurring movements (Krupp 1997). Because, in doing 
so, they had thereby mapped their specific criterion of being human, of what 
it was “to be a good man and woman of one’s kind” (Davis 1992), onto the 
physical cosmos, thereby absolutizing each such criterion; and with this 
enabling them to be experienced by each order's subjects as if they had been 
supernaturally (and, as such, extrahumanly) determined criteria, their 
respective truths had necessarily come to function as an “objective set of 
facts” for the people of that society—seeing that such truths were now the 
indispensable condition of their existence as such a society, as such people, 
as such a mode of being human. These truths had therefore both com- 
manded obedience and necessitated the individual and collective behaviors 
by means of which each such order and its mode of being human were 
brought into existence, produced, and stably reproduced. This, therefore, 
meant that all such knowledges of the physical cosmos, all such astronomies, 
all such geographies, whatever the vast range of human needs that they had 
successfully met, the range of behaviors they had made possible—indeed, 
however sophisticated and complex the calculations that they had enabled 
to be made of the movements of the heavens (as in the case of Egypt and 
China)—had still remained adaptive truths-for and, as such, ethno- 
astronomies, ethno-geographies. 

This was no less the case with respect to the long tradition of Greek/ 
Hellenistic astronomy, which a medieval Judeo-Christian Europe would have 
inherited. Since, in spite of the great advances in mathematical astronomy 
to which its fundamental Platonic postulate (that of an eternal, “divinized” 


cosmos as contrasted with the Earth, which was not only subject to change 
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and corruption, but was fixed and unmoving at the center) has led a long 
line of astronomers to struggle to “save the phenomena’ (i.e., to reconcile 
their measurements of the movements of the heavens with this premise), 
Greek astronomy was to remain an ethno-astronomy. One, that is, in which 
the moral/political laws of the Greek polis had been projected upon the 
physical cosmos, enabling them to serve as “objective truth” in Feyerabend’s 
(1987) sense of the term, and therefore as, in my own terms, adaptive truth- 
for the Greeks. With the consequence that their projected premise of a value 
distinction and principle of ontological distinction between heaven and 
earth had functioned to analogically replicate and absolutize the central 
order-organizing principle and genre-of-the-human distinction at the level 
of the sociopolitical order, between the non-dependent masters who were 
Greek-born citizens and their totally dependent slaves classified as barbar- 
ian Others. With this value distinction (sociogenic principle or master code 
of symbolic life/death) then being replicated at the level of the intra-Greek 
society, in gendered terms (correlatedly), as between males, who were citi- 
zens, and women, who were their dependents. 

In a 1987 interview, the theoretical physicist David Bohm explained why 
the rise of the physical sciences would have been impossible in ancient 
Greece, given the role that the physical cosmos had been made to play in sta- 
bilizing and legitimating the structures/hierarchies and role allocations of 
its social order. If each society, Bohm pointed out, bases itself on a general 
notion of the world that always contains within it “a specific idea of order,” 
for the ancient Greeks, this idea of order had been projected as that of an 
“increasing perfection from the earth to the heavens.” In consequence, in 
order for modern physics (which is based on the “idea of successive posi- 
tions of bodies of matter and the constraints of forces that act on these bod- 
ies”) to be developed, the “order of perfection investigated by the ancient 
Greeks” had to become irrelevant. In other words, for such an astronomy 
and physics to be developed, the society that made it possible would have to 
be one that no longer had the need to map its ordering principle onto the 
physical cosmos, as the Greeks and all other human societies had done. The 
same goes for the need to retain the Greek premise of an ontological differ- 


ence of substance between the celestial realm of perfection (the realm of 
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true knowledge) and the imperfect realm of the terrestrial (the realm of 
doxa, of mere opinion). 

This was not a mutation that could be easily effected. In his recent book 
The Enigma of the Gift (1999), Maurice Godelier reveals an added and even 
more powerful dimension as to why the mutation by which humans would 
cease to map the “idea of order” onto the lawlike regularities of physical 
nature would not be easily come by. This would come to be effected only in 
the wake of the Renaissance humanists’ initiation of the processes that 
would lead to the degodding/de-supernaturalizing of our modes of being 
human on the basis of their invention of Man in the reoccupied place of 
their earlier matrix theocentric identity, Christian. 

Although, Godelier writes, as human beings who live in society, and who 
must also produce society in order to live, we have hitherto always done so 
by producing, at the same time, the mechanisms by means of which we have 
been able to invert cause and effect, allowing us to repress the recognition 
of our collective production of our modes of social reality (and with it, 
the Argument proposes, the recognition also of the self-inscripted, auto- 
instituted nature of our genres/modes of being human). Central to these 
mechanisms was the one by which we projected our own authorship of our 
societies onto the ostensible extrahuman agency of supernatural Imaginary 
Beings (Godelier 1999). This imperative has been total in the case of all 
human orders (even where in the case of our now purely secular order, the 
extrahuman agency on which our authorship is now projected is no longer 
supernatural, but rather that of Evolution/Natural Selection together with 
its imagined entity of “Race”). As if, in our contemporary case, Evolution, 
which pre-adapted us by means of the co-evolution of language and the 
brain to self-inscript and auto-institute our modes of being human, and to 
thereby artificially program our own behaviors—doing so, as the biologist 
James Danielli pointed out in a 1980 essay, by means of the discourses of reli- 
gion, as well as of the secular ones that have now taken their place—still 
continued to program our hybrid ontogeny/sociogeny behaviors by means of 
unmediated genetic programs. Rather than, as Danielli further argued, all 
such behaviors being lawlikely induced by discursively instituted programs 


whose good/evil formulations function to activate the biochemical 
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reward/punishment mechanism of the brain—as a mechanism that, while 
common to all species, functions in the case of humans in terms specific to 
each such narratively inscribed and discursively elaborated descriptive 
statement and, thereby, to its mode of the “I” and correlated symboli- 
cally/altruistically bonded mode of the eusocial “we” (Danielli 1980). 

If, as David Bohm pointed out, the Greeks 
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idea of order” had been 
mapped upon degrees of perfection, projected upon the physical cosmos as 
degrees of rational perfection extending from the apex of the heavens’ 
degrees to the nonhomogenous nadir of the earth’s—with the rise, in the 
wake of the collapse of the Roman Empire, of a now Judeo-Christian Europe, 
while the classical Greco-Roman (i.e., Ptolemaic) astronomy that had given 
expression to the Greek idea of order was to be carried over—it was to be 
Christianized within the terms of Judeo-Christianity’s new “descriptive 
statement” of the human, based on its master code of the “Redeemed Spirit” 
(as actualized in the celibate clergy) and the “Fallen Flesh” enslaved to the 
negative legacy of Adamic Original Sin, as actualized by laymen and women. 
Hence the logic by which medieval Latin-Christian Europe's “notion of the 
world” and “idea of order” would become one of degrees of spiritual perfec- 
tion, at the same time as it would remain mapped onto the same “space of 
Otherness” principle of nonhomogeneity (Godzich 1986). With the result 
that on the basis of this projection, the medieval Latin-Christian subject's 
sensory perception of a motionless earth would have “verified” for them not 
only the postulate of mankind’s justly condemned enslavement to the nega- 
tive Adamic legacy, but, even more centrally, the “sinful by nature” descrip- 
tive statement of the human in whose terms they both experienced 
themselves as Christians, being thereby behaviorally impelled to seek 
redemption from their enslavement through the sacraments of the Church, 
as well as by adhering to its prohibitions, and to thereby strive to attain to 
its otherworldly goal—that of Divine Election for eternal salvation in the 
Augustinian civitas dei (the city of God). 

Central to Winant’s “immense historical rupture,’ therefore, was the con- 
ceptual break made with the Greco-Roman cum Judeo-Christian premise of 
a nonhomogeneity of substance, and thereby of an ontological distinction 


between the supralunar and the sublunar, heaven and earth, as the break 
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that was to make possible the rise of a nonadaptive, and therefore natural- 
scientific, mode of cognition with respect to the “objective set of facts” of the 
physical level of reality: with respect to what was happening “out there.” The 
fifteenth-century voyages of the Portuguese (to and around Africa, then to 
the East), as well as Columbus's voyages across an until-then held to be (by 
Western Europeans) non-navigable Atlantic Ocean (since both of these 
areas, Black Africa and the Americas, had been held to be uninhabitable, the 
one because too hot, the other because under water, with both being outside 
God’s providential Grace) were themselves expressions of the same overall 
process of self-transformation. This as the process that, internal to late- 
medieval Latin-Christian Europe, was to underpin the rise of the modern 
political city and monarchical states of Europe, and that (together with an 
ongoing commercial revolution) were to effectively displace the theologi- 
cally absolute hegemony of the Church, together with that of its celibate 
clergy, over the lay or secular world, replacing it with that of their (ie. the 
monarchical states’) politically absolute own. The new conceptual ground of 
this reversal had, however, been made possible only on the basis of the intel- 
lectual revolution of Renaissance humanists—a revolution that, while allied 
to the Reform movement of Christian humanism, was mounted in large part 
from the counter-perspective of the lay intelligentsia. From the viewpoint, 
therefore, of the category whose members had until then been compelled to 
think and work within the very theocentric paradigms that legitimated the 
dominance of the post-Gregorian Reform Church and its celibate clergy (the 
name clergy means, in Greek, the chosen) over the lay world—as these par- 
adigms had been elaborated in the context of the then hegemonic Scholastic 
order of knowledge of medieval Europe. 

This theological condemnation of the “natural man” of the laity had 
become even more intensified by medieval Scholasticism’s reconception of 
the human in Aristotelian Unmoved/Mover terms. Its Omnipotent God had 
created the world for the sake of His Own Glory, thereby creating mankind 
only contingently and without any consideration for its own sake (propter 
nos homines/for our human sake), had left it, in the wake of the Adamic Fall 
and its subsequent enslavement to the Fallen Flesh, without any hope of 


being able to have any valid knowledge of reality except through the media- 
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tion of the very paradigms that excluded any such hope. Given that it was 
precisely these theologically absolute paradigms that, by circularly verifying 
the “sinful by nature” cognitive incapacity of fallen mankind, served at the 
same time to validate both the hegemony of the Church and of the celibate 
clergy over the lay world, including the state, as well as the hegemony of the 
supratemporal perspective of the Church (based on its represented access to 
Divine Eternal Truth) over any knowledge generated from the local, tempo- 
ral, and this-worldly perspective of a lay world ostensibly entrapped in the 
fallen time of the secular realm, this thereby subjected mankind to the insta- 
bility and chaos of the capricious whims of Fortune (Pocock 1989). 

The lay intelligentsia of medieval Europe had, therefore, found them- 
selves in a situation in whose context, in order to be learned and accom- 
plished scholars, they had had to be accomplices in the production of a 
“politics of truth” that subordinated their own lay world and its perspective 
on reality to that of the Church and of the clergy. Accomplices also in the 
continued theoretical elaboration of a theocentric descriptive statement of 
the human, in whose terms they were always already the embodied bearers 
of its postulate of “significant ill’—that of enslavement to Original Sin—an 
“ill” curable or redeemable only through the mediation of the Church and 
the clergy, and circularly, through that of the theologically absolute para- 
digms that verified the hegemony of the latter. 

The manifesto (put forward from the perspective of the laity) that was to 
make possible the rupture in whose terms the Copernican Revolution and 
the new epoch that would become that of the modern world were to be 
made possible was that of the fifteenth-century treatise by the Italian 
humanist Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494) entitled Oration on the Dignity of 
Man. In this treatise, Pico rewrote the Judeo-Christian origin narrative of 
Genesis. Adam, rather than having been placed in the Garden of Eden, then 
having fallen, then having been expelled with Eve from the garden by God, 
is shown by Pico to have not fallen at all. Instead, he had come into existence 
when God, having completed his Creation and wanting someone to admire 
His works, had created Man on a model unique to him, then placed him at 
the center/midpoint of the hierarchy of this creation, commanding him to 
“make of himself” what he willed to be—to decide for himself whether to fall 
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to the level of the beasts by giving into his passions, or, through the use of 
his reason, to rise to the level of the angels (See Pico’s guide-quote). It was 
therefore to be on the basis of this new conception, and of its related civic- 
humanist reformulation, that Man was to be invented in its first form as the 
rational political subject of the state, as one who displayed his reason by pri- 
marily adhering to the laws of the state—rather than, as before, in seeking 
to redeem himself from enslavement to Original Sin by primarily adhering 
to the prohibitions of the Church. 

Two strategies were made use of in order to effect this epochal degod- 
ding (if, at first, only in hybridly religio-secular terms) of the “descriptive 
statement” in whose terms humans inscript and institute themselves/our- 
selves as this or that genre of being human. The strategy was that of a return: 
the return by the humanists to Greco-Roman thought, to (in the case of 
Pico) the Jewish mystical tradition of the Kabbalah, as well as to the even 
earlier Egyptian thought as transmitted through these latter, in order to find 
both a space outside the terms of the medieval order’s “descriptive state- 
ment” and an alternative model on which to reinvent the matrix optimally 
Redeemed-in-the-Spirit Self of the Christian, the “subject of the church,” as 
that of the Rational Self of Man as political subject of the state. While it was 
the revalorization of natural man that was implicit in this overall return to 
the Greco-Roman and other pre-Christian thought, and models by Renais- 
sance humanists such as Ficino and Pico, as Fernand Hallyn (1990) has pro- 
posed, that was to make possible Copernicus’ intellectual challenge to the 
ontological distinction between the supralunar and sublunar realms of the 
cosmos: to its foundational premise of a nonhomogeneity of substance 
between them. 

Why was this the case? Within the terms of the medieval order's theo- 
centric conception of the relation between a totally Omnipotent God and 
contingently created humans, the latter could not attempt to gain valid 
knowledge of physical reality by basing him/herself on the regularity of its 
laws of functioning. Seeing that God, as an absolute and unbound God, 
could arbitrarily intervene in the accustomed course of nature (cursus soli- 
tus naturae) in order to alter its processes of functioning, by means of mir- 


acles, at any time He wished to do so. It was therefore to be, as Hallyn 
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proposes, the humanists’ revalorized conception of a more egalitarian rela- 
tion between natural man and a Christian God, reconceived as a Caring 
Father who had created the universe specifically for man’s sake (propter nos 
homines, for our human sake), that provided the counter-ground for the 
Copernican rupture with the orthodox Christianized astronomy that had 
been inherited from the Greeks. It was the new premise that God had cre- 
ated the world/universe for mankind’s sake, as a premise that ensured that 
He would have had to make it according to rational, nonarbitrary rules that 
could be knowable by the beings that He had made it for, that would lead to 
Copernicus’s declaration (against the epistemological resignation of 
Ptolemaic astronomy, which said that such knowledge was not available for 
mere mortals) that since the universe had been made for our sake by the best 
and wisest of master craftsmen, it had to be knowable (see Copernicus 
guide-quote). 

In his book The Medieval Imagination, Jacques Le Goff analyzes the way 
in which the medieval order of Latin-Christian Europe had organized itself 
about a value principle or master code that had been actualized in the 
empirical relation between the celibate category of the clergy (as the embod- 
iment of the Spirit, and the noncelibate category of the laity (as the embod- 
iment of the Fallen Flesh). This Spirit/Flesh code had then been projected 
onto the physical cosmos, precisely onto the represented nonhomogeneity of 
substance between the spiritual perfection of the heavens (whose supralu- 
nar bodies were imagined to move in harmonious and perfectly circular 
motions) as opposed to the sublunar realm of Earth, which, as the abode of 
a post-Adamic fallen mankind, had to be at the center of the universe as its 
dregs—and, in addition, to be not only nonmoving as it is sensed by us to 
be, but to be so because divinely condemned to be nonmoving in the wake 
of the Fall. However, it was not only the Earth that had to be known in these 
adaptive truth-for terms, within the conceptual framework of the Christian- 
Ptolemaic astronomy of the time. The geography of the earth had also had 
to be known in parallel Spirit/Flesh terms as being divided up between, on 
the one hand, its temperate regions centered on Jerusalem—regions that, 
because held up above the element of water by God’s Providential Grace, 


were habitable—and, on the other, those realms that, because outside this 
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Grace, had to be uninhabitable. Before the fifteenth-century voyages of the 
Portuguese and Columbus, which disproved this premise of the nonhomo- 
geneity of the earth’s geography, the Torrid Zone beyond the bulge of Cape 
Bojador on the upper coast of Africa had therefore had to be known as too 
hot for habitation, while the Western hemisphere had had to be known as 
being devoid of land, seeing that all land there had to remain, in the frame- 
work of Christian Aristotelian physics, submerged in its “natural place” 
under water, since ostensibly not held “unnaturally” above the water by 
Divine Grace. 

This series of symbolically coded Spirit/Flesh representations mapped 
upon the “space of Otherness” of the physical cosmos had not only func- 
tioned to absolutize the theocentric descriptive statement of the human, its 
master code of symbolic life (the Spirit) and death (the Flesh), together with 
that statement’s overall explanatory thesis of supernatural causation. It had 
also served to absolutize “a general order of existence,’ together with its 
“postulate of significant ill,” whose mode of affliction then logically calls for 
the particular “plan of salvation” or redemptive cure able to cure the specific 
“ill” that threatened all the subjects of the order, in order to redeem them 
from its threat of nihilation/negation that is common to all religions 
(Girardot 1988). Now in specific Judeo-Christian formulation, the postulate 
of “significant ill” had, of course, been that of mankind’s enslavement to 
Original Sin, with his/her fallen state placing him/her outside God's Grace, 
except when redeemed from this “ill” by the sacrament of baptism as admin- 
istered by the clergy. While this behavior-motivating schema had itself also 
been anchored on the Spirit/Flesh, inside/outside God’s Grace, ill/cure sys- 
tem of symbolic representations attached to the represented supra/sublunar 
nonhomogeneity of substance of the physical cosmos, as well as to the hab- 
itable/uninhabitable geography of the earth. 

Here the Argument identifies Girardot’s schemas as ones that also func- 
tion beyond the limits of original religious modalities, seeing them instead 
in the terms of Danielli’s hypothesis as forms of the central, behavior-moti- 
vating/-demotivating, discursive, good/evil postulates, able to activate the 
biochemical reward and punishment mechanism—and, therefore, as the 


central “machinery of programming” that is common to all human orders, 
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whether religious or secular. In consequence, whether religious or secular, all 
such schemas/programs and their formulations of “a general order of exis- 
tence” also function to inscribe the specific “descriptive statement” of the 
human that is enacting of the ontogeny/sociogeny, nature-culture mode of 
being human, for whom the specific ensemble of motivated behaviors will be 
adaptively advantageous. In this conceptual framework it can therefore be 
recognized that it was in the context of the humanists’ redescribing of the 
Christian definition of the human—in new, revalorizing, and (so to speak) 
propter nos homines and/or Man-centric terms—that the series of fifteenth- 
century voyages on whose basis the West began its global expansion voyages 
(one of which proved that the earth was homogeneously habitable by 
humans, seeing that the Torrid Zone was indeed inhabited, as was that of 
the land of the Western hemisphere that turned out to be above water), 
together with Copernicus’s new astronomy (which proposed that the earth 
also moved about the Sun, projected as the center, and was therefore of the 
same substance as, homogeneous with, the heavenly bodies), were to initi- 
ate the rupture that would lead to the rise of the physical sciences. Thereby, 
to a new order of cognition in which “the objective set of facts” of the phys- 
ical level of reality was now to be gradually freed from having to be known 
in the adaptive terms of a truth-for specific to each order, as they had been 
millennially—to be known as they were and are “out there.” 

What needs to be emphasized here is, firstly, that the two orthodox pre- 
suppositions that were now to be swept away—that of the nonhomogeneity 
of the geography of the earth and that of the nonhomogeneity of the earth and 
the heavens—had been ones indispensable to the conservation of the 
medieval order's theocentric descriptive statement of the human. Secondly, it 
had been the reinvention by the lay humanists of the Renaissance of the 
matrix identity Christian in terms of the new descriptive statement of Man as 
political subject, allied to the historical rise and expansion of the modern 
state (for whom, eventually, these earlier orthodox presuppositions, their 
truth-fors, were expendable, because no longer of any adaptive advantage to 
its own instituting as such a mode of being human), that had made the sweep- 


ing away of the earlier unquestioned principles of nonhomogeneity possible. 
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This sweeping away led a later Isaac Newton to exult that, because it had now 
been shown that all parts of the universe were made of the same forces, of the 
same matter, one could now be able to extrapolate from the bodies nearest to 
us, and on the analogy of nature always consonant with itself, what the bod- 
ies furthest from us had necessarily to be (Funkenstein 1986). 

To sum up: this means that the epochal rupture that was set in motion 
by Western intellectuals, by means of which human knowledge of the phys- 
ical cosmos would be freed from having to be known in the adaptive truth- 
for terms that had been hitherto indispensable to the instituting of all 
human orders and their respective modes/genres of being human—the rup- 
ture that was to lead to the gradual development of the physical sciences— 
had been made possible only by the no less epochal reinvention of Western 
Europe’ matrix Judeo-Christian genre of the human, in its first secularizing 
if still hybridly religio-secular terms as Man as the Rational Self and politi- 
cal subject of the state, in the reoccupied place of the True Christian Self, or 
mode of sociogeny, of Latin-Christian Europe; by the reinvention also of the 
secular entity of the West in the reoccupied place of the latter, with this rein- 
vention being based on the model of Virgil’s Roman imperial epic. 

This takes us back to the negative aspect of the dialectical process of cul- 
ture-historical transformation by which the West was to initiate the first 
phase of the degodding of its descriptive statement of the human, thereby 
also initiating the processes that were to lead to the development of the new 
order of nonadaptive cognition that is the natural sciences. Since it was to 
be in the specific terms of this reinvention—one in which while, as 
Christians, the peoples of the West would see themselves as one religious 
genre of the human, even where they were to be convinced that theirs was 
the only true religion, and indeed, as Lyotard points out, were unable to con- 
ceive of an Other to what they called God—as Man, they would now not only 
come to overrepresent their conception of the human (by means of a sus- 
tained rhetorical strategy based on the topos of iconicity [Valesio 1980]) as 
the human, thereby coming to invent, label, and institutionalize the indige- 
nous peoples of the Americas as well as the transported enslaved Black 


Africans as the physical referent of the projected irrational/subrational 
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Human Other to its civic-humanist, rational self-conception. The West 
would therefore remain unable, from then on, to conceive of an Other to 
what it calls human—an Other, therefore, to its correlated postulates of 
power, truth, freedom. All other modes of being human would instead have 
to be seen not as the alternative modes of being human that they are “out 
there,” but adaptively, as the lack of the West’s ontologically absolute self- 
description. This at the same time as its genuine difference from all others 
(i.e., its secularizing reinvention of its matrix religious identity from the 
Renaissance onwards as that of Man in two forms—one ratiocentric and still 
hybridly religio-secular, the other purely secular and biocentric) would 
remain overseen, even non-theorizable within the acultural premise on 
whose basis it had effected the reinvention of its matrix Christian genre or 
theological “descriptive statement” of the human. 

This central oversight would then enable both Western and westernized 
intellectuals to systemically repress what Geertz has identified as the “fugi- 
tive truth” of its own “local culturality” (Geertz 1983)—of, in Bruno Latour’s 
terms, its specific “constitution with a capital C,” or cultural constitution 
that underlies and charters our present order, as the parallel constitutions of 
all other human orders that Western anthropologists have brilliantly eluci- 
dated underlie and charter all other human orders (Latour 1991)—doing so 
according to the same hybrid nature-culture, ontogeny/sociogeny laws or 
rules. With this systemic repression ensuring that we oversee (thereby fail- 
ing to recognize) the culture and class-specific relativity of our present mode 
of being human: Man in the second, transumed, and now purely biocentric 
and homo oeconomicus form of that first invention that was to lead to 
Winant’s “immense historical rupture,” to Quijano’s “Racism/Ethnicism” 
complex, and to Mignolo’ss modernity/coloniality complementarity. 

What were the specific terms of that first reinvention? Of its overrepre- 
sentation? Why were these terms to lie at the basis of the Las Casas/ 
Septilveda dispute, whose empirical outcome—in favor of the latter's 
humanist arguments as opposed to Las Casas’s still theologically grounded 
ones—was to provide the legitimated “ground” for what was to become the 
colonizer (both the metropolitan imperialists and their settler enforcers) vs. 


colonized relation (both Indians and Negroes, on the one hand, and the set- 
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tlers as criollos subjugated to the metropolitan peninsulares—whether 


those of Spain, England, or France—on the other). 


PART II 
The Las Casas/Septlveda Dispute and the Paradox of the Humanists’ 
Invention/Overrepresentation of “Man”: On the Coloniality of Secular 


Being, the Instituting of Human Others. 


The suggestion that the Indians might be slaves by nature—a suggestion 
which claimed to answer questions concerning both their political and their 
legal status—was first advanced as a solution to a political dilemma: by what 
right had the crown of Castile occupied and enslaved the inhabitants of ter- 
ritories to which it could make no prior claims based on history? . . . [John 
Mair’s text adopted from Aristotle's Politics] was immediately recognized by 
some Spaniards as offering a final solution to their problem. Mair had, in 
effect, established that the Christians’ claims to sovereignty over certain 
pagans could be said to rest on the nature of the people being conquered, 
instead of on the supposed juridical rights of the conquerors. He thus 
avoided the inevitable and alarming deduction to be drawn from an appli- 
cation of these arguments: namely that the Spaniards had no right whatso- 
ever to be in America. 

—Anthony Pagden, The Fall of Natural Man: The American 


Indians and the Origins of Comparative Ethnology 


Leopoldo is asked to compare the Spaniards with the Indians, “who in pru- 
dence, wisdom (ingenium), every virtue and humanity are as inferior to the 
Spaniards as children are to adults, women are to men, the savage and fero- 
cious [man] to the gentle, the grossly intemperate to the continent and tem- 
perate and finally, I shall say, almost as monkeys are to men.” . . . “Compare 
the gifts of magnanimity, temperance, humanity and religion of these men,” 
continues Democrates, “with those homunculi [i.e., the Indians] in whom 
hardly a vestige of humanity remains.” 


—Ginés de Sepilveda (cited by Pagden) 
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The major reason for writing (this book) was that of seeing all and such an 
infinite number of the nations of this vast part of the world slandered 
(defamed) by those who did not fear God .. . [and who published] it abroad 
that the peoples of these parts, were peoples who lacked sufficient reason to 
govern themselves properly, were deficient in public policy (and) in well- 
ordered states (republics) . .. as if Divine Providence, in its creation of such 
an innumerable number of rational souls, had carelessly allowed human 
nature to so err... in the case of such a vast part of the human lineage (de 
linaje humano) as is comprised by these people allowing them to be born 
lacking in sociality, and therefore, as monstrous peoples, against the natural 
tendency of all the peoples of the earth... 


—Fr. Bartolomé de Las Casas, Apologetic History of the Indies 


I am talking of millions of men who have been skillfully injected with fear, 
inferiority complexes, trepidation, servility, despair, abasement. 


—Aimé Césaire, Discourse on Colonialism® 


Leopoldo: If a breach of natural law is a just cause for making war, either I 
am wrong, or there will be no nation on earth that cannot be militarily 
attacked because of their sins against, or breaches of, the natural law. Tell me 
then, how many and which nations do you expect to find who fully observe 
the law of nature? 
Democrates: Many do, I am sure: [but] there are no nations which call them- 
selves civilized and are civilized who do not observe natural law. 

—Ginés de Septilveda, The Second Democrates, or 


On the Just Causes of War Against the Indians 


Clearly one cannot prove in a short time or with a few words to infidels that 
to sacrifice men to God is contrary to nature. Consequently neither anthro- 
pophagy nor human sacrifice constitutes just cause for making war on cer- 
tain kingdoms. .. . For the rest, to sacrifice innocents for the salvation of the 
Commonwealth is not opposed to natural reason, is not something abom- 
inable and contrary to nature, but is an error that has its origin in natural 
reason itself. 


—Las Casass reply to Ginés de Septilveda® 
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And there is no difference with respect to the duties imposed upon these 
who do not know him, (the True God as we Christians do) as long as they 
hold some God to be the true God, and honor him as such. ... This is because 
the mistaken conscience/consciousness (la conciencia erronea) obliges and 
compels exactly the same way as does the true/a correct one (la conciencia 
recta). 


—Las Casas, Tratados de Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas (Third Treatise) 


The priest Casas having at the time no knowledge of the unjust methods 
which the Portuguese used to obtain slaves, advised that permission should 
be given for the import of slaves into the islands, an advice which, once he 
became informed about these methods, he would not have given for the 
world. . .. The remedy which he proposed to import Black slaves in order to 
liberate the Indians was not a good one, even though he thought the Black 
slaves, at the time to have been enslaved with a just title; and it is not at all 
certain that his ignorance at the time or even the purity of his motive will 
sufficiently absolve him when he finds himself before the Divine Judge. 


—Las Casas, History of the Indies (vol. 3) 


... Doctor Sepulveda, before dealing with an issue of which he had no direct 
knowledge should have sought information from those servants of God, who 
have toiled day and night to preach to convert the peoples of the Indies, 
rather than have rushed to pay heed to and give credit to those profane and 
tyrannical men who, in order to justify the expropriations (latrocinio) rob- 
beries and murders that they have committed, as well as the usurped social 
rank to which they have climbed doing so at the cost of the vast torrents of 
spilled blood, of the suffering and damnation of an infinite number of inno- 
cent souls, have persuaded him to write his thesis [i.e., in defence of their 
position/interests]. 


—Las Casas, Tratados 


Culture, in my view, is what a human being creates and what creates a human 
being at the same time. In culture, the human being is simultaneously cre- 
ator and creation. This is what makes culture different from both the natu- 


ral and the supernatural; because in the supernatural we have the world of 
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the Creator, and in nature we have the world of creations. The coincidence 
of these two roles in a human being is what makes him a cultural being. ... 
Transculture means a space in, or among, cultures, which is open to all of 
them. Culture frees us from nature; transculture frees us from culture, from 
any one culture. 


—Mikhail Epstein, “Postcommunist Postmodernism: An Interview” 


About the Pope being the Lord of all the universe in the place of God, and 
that he had given the lands of the Indies to the King of Castille, the Pope 
must have been drunk when he did it, for he gave what was not his... . The 
king who asked for and received this gift must have been some madman for 
he asked to have given to him that which belonged to others. 


—Centi Indians’ reply to the Spaniards’ 


Two different anthropologies and their respective origin models/narratives 
had inscribed two different descriptive statements of the human, one 
which underpinned the evangelizing mission of the Church, the other the 
imperializing mission of the state based on its territorial expansion and 
conquest. Nevertheless, rather than merely a Christian/classics opposition, 
the second descriptive statement, that of “Man” as political subject of the 
state, was to be instead a syncretized synthesis of the anthropology of the 
classics drawn into a secularizing Judeo-Christian framework, and there- 
fore into the field of what Latour would call the West's “constitution with 
a capital C” 

This syncretism had already been at work in the formulations of Ficino 
and Pico della Mirandola. For the latter, classical thought had enabled him, 
as part of his revalorizing strategy of natural man, to fuse the original Judeo- 
Christian conception of the human as being made in the image of God, with 
the view of Platonic philosophy in which man is defined by the fact of the 
choice that he can give himself to adopt “the sensual life of an animal or the 
philosophical life of the gods.” Ficino had also defined man in terms derived 
from both Christian and Platonic, as well as other pre-Christian sources as 


a creature standing between “the physical world of nature” and “the spiritual 
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world of the angels of God”: as balanced between “natural” and “supernatu- 
ral” order. It was in the context of this syncretized reinscription that the new 
criterion of Reason would come to take the place of the medieval criterion 
of the Redeemed Spirit as its transumed form—that the master code of sym- 
bolic life (“the name of what is good”) and death (“the name of what is evil”) 
would now become that of reason/sensuality, rationality/irrationality in the 
reoccupied place of the matrix code of Redeemed Spirit/Fallen Flesh. The 
descriptive statement instituting of the humanists’ Man would therefore use 
the Judeo-Christian answer to the what and who we are (i.e., the “human 
created in the image of God,” but later become the embodiment of Original 
Sin) to revalorize the medieval order's fallen natural man by proposing that, 
because “God is included in man in that an image embodies and includes its 
exemplar,’ human reason had remained “lord over the senses similar to the 
way in which God is lord over his creatures.” 

The relation here is one of analogy. While reason is not a god, “it par- 
takes of some of God’s functions” in that it is intended to rule over a “lower 
order of reality.” The fundamental separation for Pico was one between two 
orders of creation, with man placed by God at the midpoint between them. 
These were, on the one hand, the “super-celestial” regions with minds (i.e., 
angels, pure intelligences), and on the other, a region “filled with a diverse 
throng of animals, the cast off and residual parts of the lower world.” Placed 
between these two realms, man was the only creature “confined by no 
bounds,” free to “fix limits of nature” for himself, free to be “molder and 
maker of himself” (see Picos guide-quote). Rather than the medieval 
Christian's choice of remaining enslaved to the Fallen Flesh and to Original 
Sin, or seeking to be Redeemed-in-the-Spirit through the sacraments of the 
Church, this newly invented Man’s choice is that of either growing down- 
wards into the lower natures of brutes, or responding to the Creator's call to 
grow “upward” to “higher” and “divine” natures (Miller 1965). 

With this redescription, the medieval world’s idea of order as based upon 
degrees of spiritual perfection/imperfection, an idea of order centered on 
the Church, was now to be replaced by a new one based upon degrees of 
rational perfection/imperfection. And this was to be the new “idea of order” 


on whose basis the coloniality of being, enacted by the dynamics of the rela- 
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tion between Man—overrepresented as the generic, ostensibly supracultural 
human—and its subjugated Human Others (i.e., Indians and Negroes), 
together with, as Quijano notes, the continuum of new categories of humans 
(i.e., mestizos and mulattos to which their human/subhuman value differ- 
ence gave rise), was to be brought into existence as the foundational basis of 
modernity. With this revealing that, from the very origin, the issue of race, 
as the issue of the Colonial Question, the Nonwhite/Native Question, the 
Negro Question, yet as one that has hitherto had no name, was and is fun- 
damentally the issue of the genre of the human, Man, in its two variants— 
the issue of its still ongoing production/reproduction in the form of the 
second variant. 

The clash between Las Casas and Septilveda was a clash over this issue— 
the clash as to whether the primary generic identity should continue to be 
that of Las Casas’s theocentric Christian, or that of the newly invented Man 
of the humanists, as the rational (or ratiocentric) political subject of the 
state (the latter as the “descriptive statement” in whose terms Sepulveda 
spoke). And this clash was to be all the more deep-seated in that the human- 
ists, while going back to the classics and to other pre-Christian sources in 
order to find a model of being human alternative to the one in whose terms 
the lay world was necessarily subordinated, had effected their now new con- 
ception and its related “formulation of a general order of existence” only by 
transuming that of the Church’s matrix Judeo-Christian conception, thereby 
carrying over the latter's schematic structure, as well as many of its residual 
meanings. 

In this transumed reformulation, while the “significant ill” of mankind's 
enslavement was no longer projected as being to the negative legacy of 
Adamic Original Sin, the concept of enslavement was carried over and 
redescribed as being, now, to the irrational aspects of mankind’s human 
nature. This redescription had, in turn, enabled the new behavior-motivating 
“plan of salvation” to be secularized in the political terms of the this-worldly 
goals of the state. Seeing that because the “ill” or “threat” was now that of 
finding oneself enslaved to one’s passions, to the particularistic desires of 
one’s human nature, salvation/redemption could only be found by the sub- 


ject able to subdue his private interests in order to adhere to the laws of the 
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politically absolute state, and thereby to the “common good.” This meant 
that the primary behavior-motivating goal, rather than that of seeking sal- 
vation in the civitas dei, was now that of adhering to the goal of the civitas 
saecularis (Pocock 1975): the goal, that is, of seeking to ensure the stability, 
order, and territorial expansion of the state in a competitive rivalry with 
other European states. This at the same time as the primacy of the earlier 
religious ethic, as defended by Las Casas from a universalistic Christian per- 
spective, was replaced by the new ethic of “reasons of state,” as the ethic car- 
ried by a Septilveda whose civic humanist values were still, at the time, only 
incipiently emergent. However, it is the latter ethic that, given the existen- 
tial sociopolitical and commercial, on-the-ground processes that were to 
lead to the rapid rise of the centralizing state,’ to its replacement of the 
medieval system-ensemble with its monarchical own (Hubner 1983), and to 
the expanding mercantilism with its extra-European territorial conquests, 
exponentially accelerated was soon to triumph and become the accepted 
doctrine of the times. 

Nowhere is this mutation of ethics seen more clearly than in two plays 
written in the first decades of the seventeenth century: one the well-known 
play by Shakespeare, The Tempest; the other the less well-known play by 
Spain’s Lope de Vega, written at roughly the same time and entitled The New 
World Discovered by Christopher Columbus. In the plot of The Tempest, the 
central opposition is represented as being between Prospero and Caliban; 
that is, between Higher Reason as expressed in the former, and irrational, 
sensual nature as embodied in the latter. The drunken sailors, Stephano and 
Trinculo, had also, like Caliban, been shown as embodying that enslavement 
to the irrational aspects of human nature (if to a lesser degree than the lat- 
ter) which Prospero must repress in himself if he is to act as a rational ruler; 
that is, one for whom the securing of the stability and order of the state (in 
effect, reasons-of-state) had now to be the overriding imperative, the major 
this-worldly goal. And while Miranda as woman, and as a young girl, is 
shown as poised at midpoint between rational and irrational nature, she is 
pre-assured of attaining to the former status because of her father’s tutor- 
ing. This master code of rational nature/irrational nature, together with the 


new “idea of order” as that of degrees of rational perfection in place of the 
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earlier degrees of spiritual perfection, is also seen to be at work in Lope’s 
play, even where syncretized with the earlier religious ethic within the con- 
text of Spain’s Counter Reformation order of discourse. There, the 
rational/irrational master code contrasts the rational Christian king and 
queen of Spain, Ferdinand and Isabel, as opposed, on the one hand, to the 
“jrrational” Moorish prince of Granada—who is shown dallying with the 
sensual pleasures of love while Ferdinand and Isabel capture Granada, dis- 
placing him (“Orientalism” has an even longer history than Said has 
traced!)—and on the other, and most totally so,° to the “irrational” because 
tyrannical Arawak cacique who, because of his forcible abduction of the 
bride-to-be of one of his subjects, is shown to be as justly expropriated of his 
sovereignty, his lands, and his religion as Caliban is “justly” expropriated of 
his in The Tempest. In both plays, therefore, the Human Other figures to the 
generic human embodied in Prospero and in the Catholic king and queen 
are made to embody the postulate of “significant ill” of enslavement to the 
lower, sensory aspects of “human nature.” At the same time, the generic 
human bearer-figures of the politically rational are made to actualize the 
new, transumed formulation and its conception of freedom as having no 
longer mastery over Original Sin (as well as over those Enemies-of-Christ 
who as such remain enslaved to it), but rather of mastery over their own sen- 
sory, irrational nature—and, as well, of all those Human Other categories 
who, like Shakespeare's Caliban and Lope de Vega’s Dulcanquellin, are stig- 
matized as remaining totally enslaved to theirs. 

But perhaps what Shakespeare's Reformation play reveals, more clearly 
than does Lope de Vega’s Counter Reformation one, is the profound shift in 
the grounds of legitimacy of which Sepulveda had been the proponent in the 
1550s dispute with Las Casas, and that were now being instituted in early 
seventeenth-century Western Europe. That is, the shift in the terms by which 
the latter’s ongoing expropriation of New World lands and the subsequent 
reduction of the indigenous peoples to being a landless, rightless,'° neo-serf 
work force—together with the accelerated mass slave trade out of Africa to 
the Americas and the Caribbean and the instituting of the large-scale slave 
plantation system that that trade made possible—will be made to seem just 


and legitimate to its peoples. In addition, the way in which this shift will be 
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linked to another shift (one by which Western Europe's categorization of the 
“Indians” and “Negroes” in now secular rather than in the earlier religious 
terms of Otherness: the new terms, therefore, of Quijano’s “Racism/ 
Ethnicism” complex) will be effected. 

As Valentin Mudimbe documents in his The Invention of Africa (1988), 
beginning in 1444 with the Portuguese landfall on the shores of Senegal West 
Africa, all the actions that were to be taken by European-Christians—their 
enslavement of non-Christians whom they first classified in theological 
terms as Enemies-of-Christ, whether those of Africa or those of the New 
World, together with their expropriation of the lands of the peoples on both 
continents (limitedly so, at that time, in the case of Africa; almost totally so 
in the case of the Americas)—were initially seen as just and legitimate in 
Christian theological terms. In these terms, all the concessions of non- 
European lands by the pope to the Portuguese and Spanish sovereigns were 
effected by means of several papal bulls that defined these lands as ones 
that, because not belonging to a Christian prince, were terra nullius (“the 
lands of no one”), and so legitimately expropriated by Christian kings 
(Mudimbe 1988). In other words, they were so seen within the terms of the 
adaptive truth-for of their “local culture's” still hegemonic descriptive state- 
ment of the human, and of the order of knowledge to which that statement 
gave rise. And, therefore, as the truth of the “single culture” in whose theo- 
centric terms they thought and acted (Epstein 1993), whose truth they 
believed to be as supernaturally ordained as we now believe ours to be 
“objective” because, ostensibly, supraculturally true. 

This means that the large-scale accumulation of unpaid land, unpaid 
labor, and overall wealth expropriated by Western Europe from non- 
European peoples, which was to lay the basis of its global expansion from 
the fifteenth century onwards, was carried out within the order of truth and 
the self-evident order of consciousness, of a creed-specific conception of 
what it was to be human—which, because a monotheistic conception, could 
not conceive of an Other to what it experienced as being human, and there- 
fore an Other to its truth, its notion of freedom. Its subjects could therefore 
see the new peoples whom it encountered in Africa and the New World only 


as the “pagan-idolators,” as “Enemies-of-Christ” as the Lack of its own nar- 
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rative ideal. This was consequential. It set in motion the secularizing rein- 
vention of its own matrix Christian identity as Man. The non-Europeans 
that the West encountered as it expanded would classify the West as “abnor- 
mal” relative to their own experienced Norm of being human, in the 
Otherness slot of the gods or the ancestors. This was the case with the 
Congolese who, seeing the white skin of the Europeans as a sign of mon- 
strous deviance to their Bantu genre/norm of being human, classified them 
together with their deceased ancestors (Axelson 1970). For the Europeans, 
however, the only available slot of Otherness to their Norm, into which they 
could classify these non-European populations, was one that defined the lat- 
ter in terms of their ostensible subhuman status (Sahlins 1995). 

The creation of this secular slot of Otherness as a replacement for the 
theocentric slot of Otherness in which non-European peoples had been clas- 
sified in religious terms as Enemies-of-Christ, pagan-idolators, thereby 
incorporating them into the theological system of legitimacy—which, as set 
out in the papal bulls from the 1455 Romanus Pontifex onwards, had pro- 
vided the framework in whose terms their ostensibly “lands of no one/terra 
nullius” had been seeable as justly expropriable, and they themselves justly 
enslavable as such pre-classified populations—was taking place, however, in 
the wider context of the overall sociopolitical and cultural transformation 
that had been set in motion in Western Europe from the Renaissance 
onwards, one correlated with the challenge of the then ascendant modern 
European monarchical state to the centralizing post-Gregorian hegemony of 
the Church. 

In this context, Anthony Pagden has excellently documented the shift 
that would eventually take place in the grounds of legitimacy in whose terms 
Europeans were to see themselves as justly expropriating the lands and liv- 
ing space of the indigenous peoples of the New World. This shift, as he 
shows, would occur as a direct result of the fact that while, at first, the 
Spanish state had depended on the pope's having divided up the New World 
between Spain and Portugal, doing this in exchange for the promise that 
their respective states would help to further the evangelizing mission of 
Christianity, the Spanish sovereigns had soon become impatient with the 


papacy’s claim to temporal as well as to spiritual sovereignty. In conse- 
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quence, King Ferdinand of Spain, wanting to claim temporal sovereignty for 
himself as he set out to institute the first Western European world empire, 
had summoned several councils comprised of jurists and theologians. He 
had then given them the mandate that they should come up with new 
grounds for Spain's sovereignty, which moved outside the limits of the sov- 
ereignty over the temporal world claimed by the papacy. 

The fact that the theological grounds of the legitimacy both of Spain’s 
sovereignty over the New World and of its settlers’ rights to the indigenous 
people's lands (as well as of the latter's right, in the early period, to carry out 
slave-trading raids on the American mainland) had come upon a central 
obstacle made this matter all the more urgent. The obstacle was this: all the 
basic concepts of the theological system of legitimation—i.e., that the lands 
of non-Christian princes were terra nullius and as such justly expropriable 
by Christian princes; that the indigenous peoples could be enserfed or even 
enslaved where necessary—had come to founder upon a stubborn fact. This 
was that the indigenous peoples of the New World could not be classified as 
Enemies-of-Christ, since Christ’s apostles had never reached the New World, 
never preached the Word of the Gospel to them. Which meant that because 
they could not have ever refused to hear the Word, they could not (within 
the terms of the orthodox theology of the Church) be classified as Christ- 
Refusers, their lands justly taken, and they themselves enslaved and/or 
enserfed with a “just title.” 

The life-long struggle of Bartolomé de Las Casas, the Spanish mission- 
ary priest, in the wake of his 1514 conversion experience, to save the 
Caribbean Arawaks from the ongoing demographic catastrophe that fol- 
lowed both their infection by new diseases to which they had no immunity 
and their subjection to the harsh, forced-labor regime of the Spaniards was 
a struggle waged precisely on the basis of the fact that such subjection could 
not be carried out with a “just title.” This was, therefore, to lead him to make 
a fateful proposal, one that was to provide the charter of what was to become 
the Black-diasporic presence in the Americas. This proposal was that 
African slaves, whom he then believed to have been acquired with a just title, 
should be brought in limited numbers as a labor force to replace the Indians. 


This proposal, which kick-started what was to be the almost four-centuries- 
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long slave trade out of Africa, had therefore been the result of his struggle 
not to replace “Indians with Africans,” as Liberal historians who think in 
biocentric, classificatory terms would have it—but rather, within the theo- 
logical terms in which Las Casas thought and fought, to replace those whom 
he knew from first hand to have been enslaved and enserfed outside the “just 
title” terms of orthodox Christian theology with others whom, as he thought 
at the time, had been acquired within the terms of those “just titles.” The 
cited passage (see Las Casas guide-quote) reveals that Las Casas, when he 
later found out that the African slaves had been no less ruthlessly acquired 
outside the terms of the same just titles than had been the Indians, was to 
bitterly repent of his proposal. But by then, the mass slave trade from Africa 
across the Atlantic that would give rise to today’s transnational Black 
Diaspora had taken on a life and unstoppable dynamic of its own. 

Las Casas had thought and acted in the terms of his Christian evangel- 
izing imperative. The Spanish state’s primary imperative, however, was that 
of its territorial expansion, of realizing its imperial goals of sovereignty over 
the new lands. Its jurists had, in this context, at first attempted to get around 
the Enemies-of-Christ obstacle by means of a judicial document called “The 
Requisition” (“Requerimento”). A hybridly theologico-juridical document, 
written in Latin, the Requisition was supposed to be read out to groups of 
assembled indigenes by a notary who was to accompany any slave-raiding, 
land-expropriating expedition that sailed from the first settled Caribbean 
islands to the mainland. This document was intended to ensure that the 
indigenes in question literally heard the Word of the Christian Gospel, so 
that they could then be later classified as having refused it, and therefore as 
Enemies-of-Christ. The document proclaimed to the indigenes that Christ, 
who was king over the world, had granted this sovereignty to the pope, who 
had in turn granted the lands of their “barbarous nations” to the king of 
Spain, who had sent the expedition members as his emissaries. The expedi- 
tionaries had been sent to give the indigenes the choice of accepting the 
king of Spain’s sovereignty over their lands, together with their acceptance 
of Christ’s Word and, with it, of conversion to Christianity. If they accepted 
the king’s sovereignty together with conversion, they would be unharmed. 


Should they refuse (thereby making themselves Christ-Refusers and 
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Enemies-of-Christ), they would be attacked, captured, justly enslaved—their 
lands justly expropriated. If Las Casas was to write that on reading this doc- 
ument he did not know whether to laugh or cry, the reported reply by the 
Cent peoples on the mainland to one such expedition opens a transcultural 
cognitive frontier onto the way in which, to use Marshall Sahlins’ phrase (if 
somewhat inverting its meaning) “natives think” (Sahlins 1990), and law- 
likely so within the terms of their/our order-specific modes of adaptive cog- 
nition-for, truth-for. 

Seen from hindsight, what the Cent are saying (see Cent/Greenblatt 
guide-quote) is that, outside the “local cultural” field of what was then 
Western Europe, and therefore outside the adaptive truth-for terms of its 
monarchical-Christian genre of being human, the speech of the Requisition 
was “mad and drunken”: speech that was meaningless. Since it was only in 
the terms of what could seem just and legitimate to a specific genre of being 
human that the lands of non-Christian and non-European peoples could 
have been seen as the pope’ to give, or the king of Castile’s to take. What is 
of specific interest here is not only that it was this initial, large-scale, one- 
sided accumulation of lands, wealth, power, and unpaid labor by the West 
that was to provide the basis for today’s 20/80 wealth and power ratio 
between the world’s peoples, but also that this primary accumulation had 
been effected on the basis of a truth-for, or system of ethno-knowledge, that 
was no less non-veridical outside the viewpoint of its subjects than the 
premise the Portuguese and Columbus's voyages had only recently dis- 
proved—i.e., the premise that the Earth was nonhomogeneously divided 
into habitable within God’s Grace and uninhabitable outside it. Seeing that 
what we also come upon is the nature of our human cognitive dilemma, one 
that is the very condition of their/our existence as hybridly nature-culture 
beings, the dilemma is how, in Epstein’s terms, we can be enabled to free 
ourselves from our subordination to the one culture, the one descriptive 
statement that is the condition of us being in the mode of being that we are 
(Epstein 1993). 

That vast dilemma, which is that of our still-unresolved issue of con- 
sciousness (McGinn 1999) was one that Las Casas brilliantly touched upon 


when, referring to the Aztecs’ practice of human sacrifice, he stated that a 
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mistaken (i.e., adaptive) consciousness/conscience impels and obliges no 
less than does a true one. However, not only the Cenu Indians, but the 
Spaniards themselves had also come to realize the invalid nature of their 
attempt to get around the theological concept of Enemies-of-Christ. In con- 
sequence, as Pagden tells us, the Spanish Crown had, from early on, initiated 
the adoption of new grounds of legitimacy that were to eventually make the 
Requisition document unnecessary. The councils of jurists/theologians that 
King Ferdinand set up for this purpose had come up with a formula that, 
adopted from The Politics of Aristotle, would not only enable the master 
trope of Nature (seen as God’s agent on Earth) to take the latter's authorita- 
tive place, but would also effect a shift from the Enemies-of-Christ/Christ- 
Refusers system of classification to a new and even more powerfully 
legitimating one. It was here that the modern phenomenon of race, as a new, 
extrahumanly determined classificatory principle and mechanism of domi- 
nation (Quijano 2000), was first invented, if still in its first religio-secular 
form. For the indigenous peoples of the New World, together with the mass- 
enslaved peoples of Africa, were now to be reclassified as “irrational” 
because “savage” Indians, and as “subrational” Negroes, in the terms of a for- 
mula based on an a-Christian premise of a by-nature difference between 
Spaniards and Indians, and, by extrapolation, between Christian Europeans 
and Negroes. This neo-Aristotelian formula had been proposed by the 
Scottish theologian John Mair. 

A new notion of the world and “idea of order” was being mapped now, 
no longer upon the physical cosmos—which beginning with the fifteenth- 
century voyages of the Portuguese and Columbus, as well as with the new 
astronomy of Copernicus, was eventually to be freed from having to serve as 
a projected “space of Otherness,” and as such having to be known in the 
adaptive terms needed by human orders to represent their social structures 
as extrahumanly determined ones. Instead, the projected “space of 
Otherness” was now to be mapped on phenotypical and religio-cultural dif- 
ferences between human variations and/or population groups, while the 
new idea of order was now to be defined in terms of degrees of rational per- 
fection/imperfection, as degrees ostensibly ordained by the Greco-Christian 


cultural construct deployed by Septilveda as that of the “law of nature,” “nat- 
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ural law”: as a “law” that allegedly functioned to order human societies in 
the same way as the newly discovered laws of nature served to regulate the 
processes of functioning of physical and organic levels of reality. 

It is, therefore, the very humanist strategy of returning to the pagan 
thought of Greece and Rome for arguments to legitimate the state's rise to 
hegemony, outside the limits of the temporal sovereignty claimed by the 
papacy, that now provides a model for the invention of a by-nature differ- 
ence between “natural masters” and “natural slaves,” one able to replace the 
Christian/Enemies-of-Christ legitimating difference. For while Mair does 
not specifically use the term rational, the thesis of a by-nature difference in 
rationality (one transumed today into a by-Evolution “difference” in a sub- 
stance called I.Q.) was to be central to the new legitimation of Spain's right 
to sovereignty, as well as of its settlers’ rights both to the land and to the 
labor of the Indians. With, in consequence, the institution of the 
encomienda system, which attached groups of Indians to settlers as a neo- 
serf form of labor, together with the institution of the slave plantation sys- 
tem manned by “Negroes” coming to centrally function so as to produce and 
reproduce the socioeconomic and ontological hierarchies of the order as if 
indeed they had been mandated by the ostensibly extrahuman agency of 
“natural law.” 

For the settlers—as well as for their humanist royal historian and chap- 
lain, Ginés de Septilveda, who defended their claims (against the opposition 
of the Dominican missionaries and, centrally so, of Las Casas, who sought to 
put an end to the encomienda labor system)—the vast difference that 
existed in religion and culture between the Europeans and the indigenous 
peoples was clear evidence of the latter's lack of an ostensibly supracultural 
natural reason. The quite Other form of life and mode of being human of the 
indigenous peoples were therefore simply seen by the Spaniards as the irra- 
tional Lack of their own. So that even when confronted, as in the case of the 
Aztecs, with the latter's complex and well-organized imperial civilization— 
one, however, based on the central institution of large-scale human sacri- 
fice—Septilveda was able to argue that this practice by itself was clear 
evidence of the Aztecs’ lack of “natural reason”: of their having therefore 


been determined by “natural law” to be the “natural slaves” of the Spaniards. 
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In opposition to this thesis, and from the perspective of his own univer- 
salist Christianity and evangelizing imperative, Las Casas was to put for- 
ward, in his formal dispute with Septilveda in 1556, one of the earliest 
attempts at a transcultural mode of thinking—one that was almost hereti- 
cal to his own Christian religious beliefs. He had counter-argued that the 
Aztec practice of human sacrifice was a religious practice that, rather than 
giving proof of the Aztecs’ lack of rational reason, proved itself to be an error 
of reason itself. This, given that to the Aztecs human sacrifice, “the sacrifice 
of innocents for the good of the commonwealth,” was a practice that was not 
only seen by them to be a legitimate, just, and rational act, but was also one 
that had seemed to them to be a pious and virtuous one. In effect, an act that 
had been seen as being as righteous and virtuous by the Aztecs in their 
adaptive truth-for terms (based on their having mistaken, from Las Casas’s 
Christian perspective, their false gods for the true One) as the Spanish set- 
tlers’ expropriation of the indigenous peoples’ lands and the enserfment of 
their lives/labor would come to seem just and legitimate to them within the 
adaptive truth-for and incipiently secular terms of the new “reasons-of- 
state” legitimation now being put forward by Sepulveda. 

The universally applicable Christianity in the terms of whose schema of 
Divine Election and Damnation Las Casas waged his struggle (terms that, 
once he had been informed by his fellow Portuguese missionaries of the 
unjust and rapacious methods used by the Portuguese to acquire African 
slaves, would lead him to confess that his proposal put his own soul in mor- 
tal danger), and the identity that he had experienced as primary—that of 
being a Christian (an identity that had impelled him to do “all that one ought 
to as a Christian,” which for him had centrally included making use of the 
state as a means of evangelizing the Indians) were increasingly being made 
secondary. This at the same time as the new identity of the “political sub- 
ject” (one defined by a “reasons-of-state ethic,’ which instead used the 
Church for its own this-worldly purpose) came to take center stage—the 
new identity of which intellectuals like Septilveda were now the bearers. 

In consequence, the humanist counter-discourse of the latter, which 
functioned in the terms of this new descriptive statement and of its “rea- 


sons-of-state ethic,” now became the new “common sense” (as we see it 
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enacted in Shakespeare's The Tempest) of the pre-Enlightenment, pre- 
Darwinian era. It was therefore within the terms of this new “common 
sense’—and in the context of his defense of the settlers’ rights to the lands 
and enserfed labor of the indigenous peoples, as well as of the Crown's right 
to wage just war against the latter if they resisted its sovereignty—that 
Sepulveda further elaborated Mair’s proposed legitimating of neo- 
Aristotelian by-nature difference, defining it as one based not only on dif- 
ferential degrees of rationality, but also as being human, of humanity. 

Here we see the fatal error attendant on the West's degodding of its reli- 
gious Judeo-Christian descriptive statement of the human at its clearest. 
While, as Christians, Westerners could see other peoples as also having gods 
(even if, for them, necessarily “false” ones as contrasted with their “true” and 
single One), as subjects defined by the identity Man, this could no longer be 
the case. Seeing that once its “descriptive statement” had been instituted as 
the only, universally applicable mode of being human, they would remain 
unable, from then on until today, of (to paraphrase Lyotard) conceiving an 
Other to what they call human (Lyotard 1990). And where the matrix 
Christian conception of the human, which not only knew itself to be creed- 
specific, but which had also been one carried by a Church that had been 
engaged for hundreds of years in Europe itself in the Christianizing conver- 
sion of pagan peoples, had compelled its missionaries to engage in tran- 
screedal, transcultural modes of cognition, even where transforming the 
pagan gods into the satanic figure of their Christian Devil—for the human- 
ists’ “Man,” overrepresented as the supracultural, super-creedal human itself, 
this was not possible. Hence the logic by which, for the humanist Sepulveda, 
the religious practices of the Aztecs were, so to speak, “crimes against 
humanity,’ breaches of the ostensible universally applicable “natural law,’— 
a law that imposed a by-nature divide between “civilized” peoples (as true 
generic humans who adhered to its Greco-European cultural construct) and 
those, like the indigenous peoples of the Americas and the Caribbean, who 
did not. As such, the New World peoples had to be seen and constructed, 
increasingly by all Europeans, in neo-Septilvedan terms as forms of Human 
Otherness, if to varying degrees, to a now secularizing West’s own. And while 


a Las Casas, in the context of his struggle against both Mair’s and Sepulveda’s 
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theses, would see, from his own universalist-Christian perspective, that their 
systemic classifying of the indigenous peoples as “by nature” different from, 
and inferior to, the Spaniards, and as almost subhuman—that further, their 
(in his terms) deliberate “slandering” of an entire population, of a “large part 
of God’s Creation” had the directly instrumental purpose of subordinating 
the peoples whom they slandered in order to expropriate their lands and to 
reduce them as a population to enserfed encomienda labor (to render them, 
in Peter Carlos term, landless and rightless)—this “slandering” was never- 
theless not arbitrary. 

Instead, it was a constitutive part of the new order of adaptive truth-for 
that had begun to be put in place with the rise to hegemony of the modern 
state, based on the new descriptive statement of the human, Man, as pri- 
marily a political subject—of, therefore, the West’s own self-conception. As 
a result, seen from a transcultural perspective in the context of the “local 
cultural field” of a Judeo-Christian/Latin-Christian Europe that was in the 
process of reinstituting itself as the secular imperial entity, the West, this 
“slandering” both of Indians and of Negroes can be seen in its precise role 
and function. That is, as a lawlike part of the systemic representational shift 
being made out of the order of discourse that had been elaborated on the 
basis of the Judeo-Christian Spirit/Flesh organizing principle (one in whose 
logic the premise of nonhomogeneity, articulating its master code of sym- 
bolic life and death, had been mapped onto the physical cosmos) to the new 
rational/irrational organizing principle and master code. And as one whose 
foundational premise of nonhomogeneity, which was now to be mapped 
onto a projected, ostensibly divinely created difference of substance between 
rational humans and irrational animals, would also come to be mapped at 
another “space of Otherness” level. This level was that of a projected Chain 
of Being comprised of differential/hierarchical degrees of rationality (and 
thereby, as shown in the quote from Sepulveda, of humanity) between dif- 
ferent populations, their religions, cultures, forms of life; in other words, 
their modes of being human. And while the West placed itself at the apex, 
incorporating the rest (the majority of whom it would come to dominate in 
terms of their differential degrees of distance from, or nearness to, its now 


hegemonic, secularizing, and single own), and was to legitimate its relation 
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of dominance over them all in the terms of its single culture's adaptive truth- 
for, it was to be the figure of the Negro (i.e., the category comprised by all 
peoples of Black African hereditary descent) that it was to place at the nadir 
of its Chain of Being; that is, on a rung of the ladder lower than that of all 
humans, lower even than that of Septilveda’s New World homunculi. 

While “indios” and “negros,” Indians and Negroes, were to be both made 
into the Caliban-type referents of Human Otherness to the new rational self- 
conception of the West, there was also, therefore (as Poliakov notes), a 
marked differential in the degrees of subrationality, and of not-quite-human- 
ness, to which each group was to be relegated within the classificatory logic 
of the West’s ethnocultural field. From the beginning, it would be the 
“Negroes” who would be consigned to the pre-Darwinian last link in the 
Chain of Being—to the “missing link” position, therefore, between rational 
humans and irrational animals. And while the fact that the “Indians” were, 
by the late 1530s, declared to be de jure, if not altogether de facto, free (and 
as such vassals of the Crown like the Spaniards, if still secondary “native” 
ones) at the same time as the “Negroes” would continue to constitute the 
only outrightly enslaved labor force, and this fact was a partial cause of this 
differential, there was an additional major and powerful factor. This factor 
was that of the role that the black skin and somatotype of peoples of African 
hereditary descent had been made to play, for centuries, in the elaboration 
of monotheistic Christianity, as well as in all three monotheisms, all of which 
had been religions instituted by population groups who were white-skinned, 
or at least, not black-skinned. With the result that the intellectuals of these 
groups, in developing the symbolic systems of their monotheistic creeds, 
had come to define these symbols in the terms of their own somatotype 
norm, in the same way as the Bantu-Congolese had done in developing their 
polytheistic own. An account of the early seventeenth-century kingdom of 
the Congo, written by a Spanish Capuchin missionary priest (Father Antonio 
de Teruel), reveals the above parallel, thereby providing us with a transgenre- 
of-the-human, transcultural perspective. 

The indigenous peoples of the Congo,” Teruel wrote, “are all black in 
color, some more so, some less so. Many are to be seen who are the color of 


chestnut and some tend to be more olive-colored. But the one who is of the 
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deepest black in color is held by them to be the most beautiful. Some are 
born somewhat light-skinned, but as they grow older they become darker 
and darker. This occurs because their mothers make use of the artifice of an 
ointment . . . with which they anoint their infants, exposing them once they 
have been anointed, to the rays of the sun, then leaving them there for long 
periods, and repeating this action over and over ...” (Teruel 1663-64; empha- 
sis added) 


Given the fact that a black skin is so highly regarded among them, we 
Europeans appear ugly in their eyes. As a result, children in those areas, 
where a white has never been seen before, would become terrified, fleeing in 
horror from us, no less than our children here are terrified by the sight of a 
black also fleeing in horror from them. But they do not want us to call them 
negroes (negros) but Blacks (Prietos); amongst them only slaves are called 
negroes and thus amongst them it is the same things to say negro as to say 


slave” (Teruel (1663-1664) Ms. 3533:3574). 


Unlike the Bantu-Congolese ethno-specific conception, however, the 
monotheists had projected their respective creeds as universally applicable 
ones, defining their God(s) and symbol systems as the only “true” ones. This 
was to be even more the case with respect to Christianity from the time of 
the Crusades onwards. With the result that, as the historian Fernandez- 
Armesto noted in his description of the “mental horizons” of Christian 
Europeans at the time of their fourteenth-century expansion into the 
Mediterranean, followed by their expansions into the Atlantic, in the terms 
of those “horizons,” Black Africans had been already classified (and for cen- 
turies before the Portuguese landing on the shores of Senegal in 1444) ina 
category “not far removed from the apes, as man made degenerate by sin.” 
And while the roots of this projection had come from a biblical tradition 
common to all three monotheisms—that is, “that the sons of Ham were 
cursed with blackness, as well as being condemned to slavery”—in Europe, 
it had come to be elaborated in terms that were specific to Christianity. In 
this elaboration, the “diabolical color,” black, had become the preferred color 


for the depiction of “demons” and the signification of “sin“—the signifying 
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actualization, therefore, of Judeo-Christianity’s behavior-programming pos- 
tulate of “significant ill” to its limit degree. So that as a result, in addition to 
their being co-classified with apes, who “iconographically . . . signified sin.” 
Black Africans were generally thought in “medieval ape lore,’ a precursor to 
the theory of Evolution, to be “degenerate” descendants of “true man” 
(Ferndndez-Armesto 1987). Because all of these traditions reinforced each 
other, the “descendants of Ham” classificatory category that was to be 
deployed by the Europeans at the popular level, once the Enemies-of-Christ 
justificatory category had been discarded as legitimation of the mass 
enslavements of Africans (at the official level of Church doctrine, one of the 
justifications was also that the latter's physical enslavement was a means of 
saving their souls), would be inextricably linked to Judeo-Christianity’s “for- 
mulations of a general order of existence,’ to its descriptive statement of 
what it was to be a Christian—to be, therefore, in their own conception, the 
only possible and universally applicable mode of being human, yet as a mode 
which nonconsciously carried over, as the referent of “normalcy,” their own 
somatotype norm in the same way as their now purely secular and biocen- 
tric transformation of Christian, Man, overrepresented as if its referent were 


the human, now continues to do, even more totally so. 


PART III 
From the Iconography of Sin and the Christian Construction 
of Being to the Iconography of Irrationality and the Colonial 
Construction of Being: On the Paradox of the Mutation from 


Supernatural to Natural Causation. 


Sepulveda’s classification of the peoples of the Americas as homunculi, 
who—when contrasted to the Spaniards in terms of prudence and reason 
(ingenium)—are almost “like monkeys to men,” can be seen as transuming, 
or carrying over, the residual iconography of sin into the formulation of the 
new postulate of “significant ill” as that of being enslaved to the irrational 
aspects of one’s nature. So that, while the iconic figure of the “ape” is main- 


tained because the earlier matrix ontological distinction between the con- 
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demned category of peoples enslaved to Original Sin, and the Elect category 
of those redeemed from this sin has now been recast in the terms of the “by- 
nature difference” of rationality, the “ape” figure will be deployed in the new 
terms of a secularizing iconography as the marker of a naturally determined 
zero degree of irrationality. So that, as the earlier ontological distinction 
between the Elect-Redeemed and the Condemned (a distinction that had 
been actualized by the relation between the category of the celibate clergy 
and that of the non-celibate laity) came to be replaced by the new distinc- 
tion made between those determined by nature to be the possessors of rea- 
son, and those predestined by it to remain enslaved to a lack of such reason, 
this distinction will be actualized in a new relation. This was the relation, in 
the Americas and the Caribbean, between the European settlers classified as 
by nature a people of reason (gente de razon) and the non-European popu- 
lation groups “Indians” and “Negroes,” classified as “brute peoples without 
“reason” who were no less naturally determined to be so. It is here, therefore, 
that the figure of the Negro was now to be transferred, like that of the ape, 
from the earlier iconography of sin and its postulate of “significant ill” to the 
new iconography of irrationality, to its new postulate of “significant ill.” As a 
result, where before the “Negro” had been projected, within the terms of the 
Judeo-Christian imaginary, as the “figure” of the human made degenerate by 
sin, and therefore supernaturally determined (through the mediation of 
Noah’s curse laid upon the descendants of Ham) to be the nearest of all peo- 
ples to the ape, now he/she will be projected as the by-nature determined 
(ie, caused) missing link between true (because rational) humans and the 
irrational figure of the ape. This at the same time as inside Europe, the 
increasingly interned figure of the Mad would itself come to function, within 
the terms of the same iconography, as the signifier of the “significant ill” of 
a threatened enslavement to irrationality in the reoccupied place of the 
medieval Leper, whose figure, in a parallel way to that of the “Negro,” had 
served as the intra—Christian-European signifier of the then “significant ill” 
of enslavement to Original Sin. 

This alerts us to the dialectic at work in the epochal shift effected by the 
West from the explanatory model of supernatural causation to that of natu- 


ral causation. That is, to the fact that it was the same explanatory model that 
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legitimated the large-scale expropriation and mass enslavement of two peo- 
ples on the grounds of a naturally determined difference of rational sub- 
stance between them and their expropriators and slave masters that had, at 
the same time, made possible the rise and development of the physical sci- 
ences as a new order of human cognition. This meant that the same model 
that was to initiate the centuries-long degradation of two human groups for 
the benefit of another such group was to also set in motion the process that 
would emancipate the “objective set of facts” of the physical level of reality 
from having to be known in the adaptive truth-for terms in which it had been 
hitherto known by all human population groups. This had been so known, in 
exactly the same way as “Indians” and “Negroes” were now going to be 
“known” by Europeans, as an indispensable function of the mechanisms by 
means of which, as Godelier points out, all human groups have been enabled 
to make the fact that it is they/we who are the authors and agents of our own 
orders opaque to themselves/ourselves. Since they are mechanisms that func- 
tion to project their/our authorship onto Imaginary supernatural Beings, as 
well as to represent the latter as being as much the creators of the physical 
cosmos onto which each order mapped its structuring principles, descriptive 
statement of the human, and correlated moral laws as they are of the sub- 
jects, who ostensibly merely mirror these laws in the organization of their/our 
own social hierarchies, divisions of labor, and role allocations. 

Hence the logic by which, if the Copernican Revolution was to be only 
made possible by the West’s invention of Man outside the terms of the ortho- 
dox, “sinful by nature” descriptive statement and theocentric conception of 
the human, Christian, this was to be only fully effected by the parallel inven- 
tion/instituting of the new categories that were to serve as the physical ref- 
erents of Man’s Human Other. With the result that the same explanatory 
model that legitimated the expropriation and internment of the Indians, the 
mass enslavement of the Negroes, and the internment of the Mad—all osten- 
sibly as living proof of their naturally determined enslavement to irrational- 
ity—will also underlie the cognitively emancipatory shift from the 
explanatory model of supernatural causation to that of natural causation, 
which made the natural sciences possible. The shift, therefore, from the 


explanatory principle of Divine Providence and/or retribution, as well as 
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from that of witchcraft and sorcery, to that of the new principle of laws of 
nature, of events happening cursus solitus naturae (in the accustomed or 
ordinary course of nature) as the explanatory model that underlay the sci- 
entific revolution, both with respect to the physical sciences and, if more 
slowly so, to the rise of modern medicine. 

However, at the same time as the West initiated the process by means of 
which the projection of extrahuman causation could no longer be mapped, 
in good faith, on the physical levels of reality, it would also begin, in the wake 
of its reinventing of its descriptive statement as that of Man in its first form, 
to identify as its Imaginary extrahuman Being the figure of “Nature,” now 
represented as the authoritative agent on earth of a God who, having created 
it, has now begun to recede into the distance. So that as the earlier 
Spirit/Flesh master code was being relegated to a secondary and increas- 
ingly privatized space, the new rational/irrational master code, which was 
to be the structuring of the rearranged hierarchies of the now centralized 
political order of the modern state, was being projected upon another “space 
of Otherness.” This was that of the projected hierarchy of a graduated table, 
or Chain of all forms of sentient life, from those classified as the lowest to 
those as the highest. It is, therefore, as the new rational/irrational line 
(drawn between the fundamental ontological distinction of a represented 
nonhomogeneity between divinely created-to-be-rational humans, on the 
one hand, and divinely created-to-be irrational animals, on the other) comes 
to be actualized in the institutionalized differences between European set- 
tlers and Indians/Negroes, that the figure of the Negro as the projected miss- 
ing link between the two sides of the rational/irrational divide will inevitably 
come to be represented in the first “scientific” taxonomy of human popula- 
tions, that of Linnaeus, as the population that, in contrast to the European 
(which is governed by laws), is governed by caprice (Linnaeus 1735). So irra- 
tional that it will have to be governed by others. 

In consequence, and as Poliakov argues in The Aryan Myth (1974), it is 
the population group classified as “Negro” by the West who would be made 
to pay the most total psycho-existential price for the West’s epochal degod- 
ding of both its matrix Judeo-Christian identity and the latter’s projection of 


Otherness. Since, if that process called for the carrying over or transuming 
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(Bloom 1983) of the monotheistic macro-stereotype of all Black peoples as 
descendants of Noah’s son Ham (whom he had cursed, condemning his 
descendants to be the servants to the descendants of those of his two other 
sons, Japhet and Shem), and its reattachment to the new concept of the sub- 
rational Negro, condemned this time by the malediction of Nature rather 
than by Noah, this was because, in both cases, that stereotype had become 
indispensable to the mechanisms by which the Judeo-Christian West 
enacted its descriptive statement of the human—firstly as Christian, then as 
its first hybridly religio-secular variant, Man. 

This in the same way in which it would remain indispensable to the 
enacting of the descriptive statement of the now purely secular because bio- 
centric Darwinian variant of Man: one in which the Human Other maledic- 
tion or curse, one shared with all the now colonized nonwhite peoples 
classified as “natives” (but as their extreme nigger form) would be no longer 
that of Noah or Nature, but of Evolution and Natural Selection. So that what- 
ever the terms of derogatory clichés of which both the native and the “Negro” 
are the butt, what is clear is that its obsessive “name of what is evil” stereo- 
typing functions as an indispensable part of the Godelier-type mechanism 
by which the subjects of the West (including those subjects like ourselves 
whom it has “westernized” and “modernized”) are enabled to make opaque 
to themselves/ourselves (according to the same nature-culture laws by 
which the subjects of all other human orders have done and do the same) 
the empirical fact of our ongoing production and reproduction of our order, 
of its genre of being human, its mode of consciousness or mind, and there- 
fore of the latter’s adaptive truth-for. We are, as intellectuals, the agents of 
its formal elaboration. 

The first form of the secularizing, “name of what is evil,” stereotyped role 
of the “Negro” was, however, different from the form it now takes. Poliakov 
links that first form, and the conceptual imaginative terms it would take, to 
a shift in the role played by that other major Other figure to the Judeo- 
Christian identity, the Jew. This shift began with the rise of the modern state 
in Spain, together with the centralizing of its order, from 1492 onwards. In 
that year, all Jews who adhered to their religion of Judaism were expelled, 


while shortly after, the conquered Islamic Moors of southern Spain began to 
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be forcibly converted to Christianity—both as effects of the goal of “religious 
unification” that was to be the basis of the monarchical order of Spain. In 
consequence, Poliakov points out—because a great number of Jews had 
accepted conversion to Christianity, rather than being expelled—the impo- 
sition of a single orthodox faith, that of Christianity, under the aegis of the 
Inquisition as an agent of the new state had given rise to the problem of the 
conversos or converts, either Moriscos (Muslim converts) or Marranos 
(Jewish converts). It was, therefore, in the context of the shift from being a 
primarily religious subject, for whom the “name of what is evil” was/is that 
of a common enslavement by all mankind to Original Sin, to that of being a 
political subject of a state (yet unified on the basis of its Christian creed) 
that the Other to the norm of this subject was to be the category of the con- 
versos, both Marranos and Moriscos. A specific reprobation was therefore 
now placed on these two categories: that of their impurity or uncleanness of 
blood, and also of their faith, because descended from ancestors who had 
practiced the Jewish and the Islamic creeds. 

If, as Harold Bloom notes, cultural fields are kept in being by transump- 
tive chains (Bloom 1982), it was to be the trope of “purity of blood,” together 
with that of its threatening “stain” (itself a “re-troped” form of the matrix 
negative construct of the “taint” of Original Sin) that, once re-troped as 
“racial purity,’ would come to be attached to peoples of Black African hered- 
itary descent. With the result that if the latter would (together with a range 
of other nonwhite “natives”) come to reoccupy the now purely secular place 
that had been earlier occupied by the Marrano and Morisco, the deep-seated 
belief in the pollution carried by their “negro blood” would lead to the theme 
of miscegenation coming to reoccupy the earlier foundational place that the 
incest had taken in all other human orders (Fox 1983). This at the same time 
as all members of this population were now to be constructed, discursively 
and institutionally, as the bottom marker—not now merely on a local scale, 
such as that of the “clean” Spanish-Christian scale of being, but instead of 
what was to become, from Septilveda onwards, that of a projected univer- 
sally human scale of being. With this being so, whether in the terms of the 
Enlightenment’s “Nature,” or even more totally so in terms of the Darwinian 


paradigm of Evolution. 
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What Poliakov reveals here, therefore, is the nonarbitrary and systemic 
nature of the way in which the range of negatively marked tropes attached to 
the “figure” of the “Negro” were/are only the contemporary culmination of a 
process by means of which, beginning early on in the sixteenth century, a pro- 
jected taxonomy of human population groups had begun to be put in place— 
one in which the “Negro” had to be, imperatively, at the bottom. Beginning 
with Peter Martyr's 1516 definition of Indians as “white.” as contrasted with 
“black” Ethiopians, this placing was carried over in the first attempt at “racial 
classification” by Francois Bernier in 1684, which also assimilated the Indians 
to the white race now projected as the normal race. While the parallel sys- 
temic construction of the Black as the “abnormal” race can be seen in the 
generalization of the positive/negative value meanings (common to all 
European languages) as between mestizo (white/Indian) and mulatto 
(white/Black). What Poliakov further demonstrates is that, in the same way 
as the systemic construction of Moriscos and Marranos was an indispensa- 
ble function of the inscripting and instituting of the norm subject of the 
Spanish religio-political monarchical state as a “clean” and therefore rational 
subject (rather than, as before, a subject seeking to be spiritually redeemed), 
so it is to be with respect to the role of the Black Other in the construction 
of Europeans as racially “pure,” secular subjects. In that, beginning with the 
West's expansion in the fifteenth century, it would be the Black population 
group whose discursive and institutional degradation as the new ne plus 
ultra marker of barely human status (whether in the terms of Mani or of 
Manz) was to be an indispensable function of the enacting of the descriptive 
statements by means of which the West was to effect its epochal de-super- 
naturalization of its matrix mode of being human. As redescriptions, that is, 
by means of which it would open the frontier onto natural-scientific knowl- 
edge, both of the physical and (after Darwin) of the biological levels of real- 
ity, at the same time as these redescriptions were to lead directly to the 
present “Two Cultures” divide of our contemporary order of knowledge. 

So that if Darwin’s redescription of the human in now purely secular 
terms, and his deconstruction of the rational/irrational master code 
mapped on to a projected Chain of Being of all forms of sentient life, was to 


make possible the rise and development of the biological sciences, on the 
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one hand—it was, on the other, to provide the “new” ground for this “Two 
Cultures” organization/order of knowledge. That is, as one whose discipli- 
nary fields were to be all based on the new description of the human as a 
purely biocentric being, and in whose terms not only the peoples of the 
Black Diaspora, but this time the peoples of Black Africa itself (as well as 
their continent, Africa), together with all the colonized dark-skinned 
“natives” of the world and the darker-skinned and poorer European peoples 
themselves,'! were now to find themselves/ourselves as discursively and 
institutionally imprisoned as the Indians, the Negroes-as-slaves and the 
Mad had been discursively and institutionally imprisoned in the terms of 
the descriptive statement of the earlier form of Manu. 

This principle, that of bio-evolutionary Natural Selection, was now to 
function at the level of the new bourgeois social order as a de facto new 
Argument-from-Design—one in which while one’s selected or dysselected 
status could not be known in advance, it would come to be verified by one’s 
(or one’s group’s) success or failure in life. While it was to be in the terms of 
this new Argument, with its postulate of the no less extrahuman (because 
bio-evolutionarily determined) ordering of our contemporary social and 
economic order, that the extreme situation both of the darker-skinned 
“natives” and of the Black in the West’s new conception of the human was, 
as it still continues to be, both discursively and institutionally constructed. 
With this construction serving as an indispensable function of the contin- 
ued production and reproduction of our still hegemonic biocentric and eth- 
noclass descriptive statement of the human, Man, as the first represented to 
be a universally applicable “descriptive statement” of the human, because 
overrepresented as being isomorphic with the being of being human itself— 
and dependent, for its enactment, on a new “space of Otherness” principle 
of nonhomogeneity in the reoccupied place of the earlier rational/irrational 
line. This principle would be embodied in the new line that W. E. B. Dubois 
was to identify as the Color Line: that is, as a line drawn between the lighter 
and the darker peoples of the earth, and enforced at the level of social real- 
ity by the lawlikely instituted relation of socioeconomic dominance/subor- 
dination between them. With this line being as centrally a function of the 


enacting of our present biocentric, descriptive statement of the human as 
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(in the medieval order of Latin-Christian Europe) the institutionally and dis- 
cursively enforced line drawn between the categories of the clergy and the 
laity had been a central function of the enacting of the then theocentric 


genre or descriptive statement of the human. 


PART IV 
From the Degodding of the Descriptive Statement to its 
De-biologizing, from Natural to Nature-Culture Causation: 
The Sixties, the Multiple Challenges to “Man,” and the 
Colonial/Native/Negro/Third-World Questions, as the Genre 


or the Assuming-of-"Man”-to-Be-the-Human Issue. 


What is by common consent called the human sciences have their own 
drama... [AJll these discoveries, all these inquiries lead only in one direc- 
tion: to make man admit that he is nothing, absolutely nothing—and that he 
must put an end to the narcissism on which he relies in order to imagine that 
he is different from the other “animals.” .. . This amounts to nothing more 
nor less than man’s surrender. . . . Having reflected on that, I grasp my nar- 
cissism with both hands and I turn my back on the degradation of those who 
would make man a mere mechanism. ... And truly what is to be done is to 
set man free. 


—Frantz Fanon, Black Skins, White Masks 


Here the Argument returns to Margaret Boden’s point about the principal 
metaphysical significance of artificial intelligence (Boden 1977), linking it to 
Nicholas Humphrey's distinction between the “objective” set of facts “out 
there” and the way each organism—or (as the Argument’s extension of his 
thesis puts it, each genre-of-the-human)—must lawlikely know its reality 
primarily with reference to its own adaptively advantageous production/ 
reproduction as such a mode of being. Thus, what the range of anticolonial 
movements at the level of the global (as well the multiple) social movements 
internal to the United States and other First-World countries that took place 
during the fifties and sixties fundamentally revealed was the gap that exists 
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between our present “mental construction of reality” as one projected from 
the perspective (and to the adaptive advantage) of our present ethnoclass 
genre of the human, Man, and its biocentric descriptive statement, and the 
way our global social reality veridically is out there; that is, outside the view- 
point of ethnoclass Man—of its genre of being, of truth, of freedom—as all 
three are articulated in the disciplines of our present epistemological order 
and its biocentric disciplinary discourses. The literary scholar Wlad Godzich 
first made this point, if in somewhat different terms, when he wrote in 1986 
on the great impact of the sociopolitical upheavals of the late fifties and six- 
ties, particularly decolonization and liberation movements. And although 
most of the new theoretical departures, he would add, were to be quickly 
reterritorialized and re-coopted back into the mainstream orthodoxies of 
our present disciplines, the fact is that (as noted earlier) some aspects of this 
initial impact have remained (Godzich 1980). 

That one of the central remaining manifestations of this impact was to 
be that of feminist studies was due to a fundamental fact. This was that of 
the way in which while before the sixties, the issues with which women were 
concerned had been addressed only in the context of the Woman's Question 
of the Marxist paradigm (as, at that time, the only paradigm concerned with 
the relation between knowledge and human emancipation), in the wake of 
the sixties, women activists had ceased their earlier “echoing” of Marxist 
thought and had redefined the Woman's Question into an issue that was spe- 
cific to their own concerns, rather than as merely being, as before, a subset 
of what might be called the Labor Issue. Renaming themselves feminists, 
they had redescribed their issue as that of gender and sexism, thereby tar- 
geting the deconstruction of the social phenomenon of patriarchy as their 
goal, rather than the mode-of-economic-production target of the Marxian 
Labor issue. This has not been the case, however, with the issues that before 
the sixties had been known as the Colonial Question, the “Native” (i.e. non- 
white) and the Negro Question—all of which had been, like the Woman's 
Question, subsets of the Marxian Labor issue. This in spite of the fact that 
at the empirical level, it was the multiple movements related to these ques- 
tions that had most forcibly erupted in concrete political and social strug- 


gles all over the globe, as well as internally in the United States. 
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The Argument proposes, on the basis of the first part of its title, that all 
of these Questions, ones that in the wake of the attaining of political inde- 
pendence by the former colonies or of the ending of segregation in the 
United States would come to be labeled instead as the Third-World and 
“Minority” Questions, now need to be redescribed in the terms of an issue 
that is specific to them—yet one that has hitherto had no name, seeing that 
it cannot exist as an “object of knowledge” within the terms of our present 
order of knowledge any more than, as Foucault points out, biological life 
could have existed as an object of knowledge in the classical (and in my 
terms, the pre-bourgeois) episteme. This issue is that of the genre of the 
human, the issue whose target of abolition is the ongoing collective produc- 
tion of our present ethnoclass mode of being human, Man: above all, its 
overrepresentation of its well-being as that of the human species as a whole, 
rather than as it is veridically: that of the Western and westernized (or con- 
versely) global middle classes. 

The paradox with which we are confronted here is the following: that in 
the wake of the intellectual revolution of the Renaissance, as carried out in 
large part by the lay humanists of the Renaissance on the basis of their reval- 
orized redescription of the human as the rational, political subject, Man— 
on the basis, as Jacob Pandian points out, of their parallel invention of Man's 
Human Others—Western intellectuals were to gradually emancipate knowl- 
edge of the physical cosmos from having to be known in the adaptive, order- 
maintaining terms in which it had hitherto been known by means of the rise 
and development of the physical sciences. This meant that increasingly, and 
for all human groups, the physical cosmos could no longer come to be validly 
used for such projections. Instead, the West’s new master code of 
rational/irrational nature was now to be mapped onto a projected Chain of 
Being of organic forms of life, organized about a line drawn between, on the 
one hand, divinely created-to-be-rational humans, and on the other, no less 
divinely created-to-be-irrational animals; that is, on what was still adaptively 
known through the classical discipline of “natural history” as a still super- 
naturally determined and created “objective set of facts.” This “space of 
Otherness” line of nonhomogeneity had then functioned to validate the 


socio-ontological line now drawn between rational, political Man (Prospero, 
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the settler of European descent) and its irrational Human Others (the cate- 
gories of Caliban [ie., the subordinated Indians and the enslaved Negroes]), 
in exactly the same way as, before Copernicus, the “space of Otherness” pro- 
jection of a nonhomogeneity of substance between the perfection of the 
celestial realm and the degradation of the terrestrial had reciprocally bol- 
stered and validated the Spirit/Flesh code as enacted in the ontological 
value difference between clergy and laity within the terms of Judeo- 
Christianity’s matrix formulation of a “general order of existence.” In the 
same way, therefore, as in the order of knowledge of pre-Newtonian Europe, 
all knowledge of the astronomy of the universe had had, however technically 
sophisticated and whatever its predictive power, to remain couched in 
ethno-astronomical terms, so all pre-Darwinian knowledge of organic life 
had had to be conceptualized in the terms of a (so to speak) proto- or ethno- 
biology. 

The biological sciences were therefore to come into existence only in the 
wake of the second act of redescription effected during the nineteenth cen- 
tury by Liberal humanist intellectuals—as a redescription by means of 
which the still hybridly religio-secular political subject conception of the 
human, Man (as embodied in Prospero) was redefined as optimally eco- 
nomic Man, at the same time as this Man was redefined by Darwin as a 
purely biological being whose origin, like that of all other species, was sited 
in Evolution, with the human therefore existing in a line of pure continuity 
with all other organic forms of life. A mutation had thereby occurred, in that 
Darwin, by means of his deconstruction of the Chain of Being that had been 
earlier mapped onto the rational human/irrational animals line, had begun 
the emancipation of the human knowledge of the purely biological level of 
reality from having to be known in genre-specific adaptive terms, thereby 
giving rise to the biological sciences and to its contemporary, dazzling tri- 
umphs—as, for example, the cracking of the DNA code, the Human Genome 
Project, together with the utopian cum dystopian promises and possibilities 
of biotechnology. 

It can be seen in hindsight that the “space of Otherness” which had been 
projected both upon the heavens as well as upon organic life, had been a 


central function of the Godelier-type mechanisms by means of which, as 
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humans, we keep our own authorship and agency opaque to ourselves, in 
that the respective codes that had been mapped upon them (i.e., that of 
Redeemed Spirit/Fallen Flesh, then that of rational nature [redeemed from 
irrationality] and irrational nature [enslaved to irrationality]) had both 
played a central analogical status-ordering and thereby system-maintaining 
role for their respective social systems: firstly, that of Latin-Christian Europe, 
followed by that of the monarchical (whether absolute or constitutionally 
limited) order of the landed-gentry West. Analogical in the sense that it was 
their “space of Otherness” projection that had induced the subjects of both 
of these orders to both know and experience their societies’ respective role 
allocation, social hierarchies, divisions of labor, and ratio-proportional dis- 
tribution of their goods and their bads as being supernaturally preor- 
dained—as, in their respective ethno-knowledges, both the projected 
difference of ontological substance between heaven and earth (Spirit/Flesh) 
in the first case, and in the second, that between rational humans and irra- 
tional animals, had been divinely created to be. With the status-ordering 
principles generated from their respective codes—one based on ostensibly 
differential degrees of enslavement to sin/redemption from sin, the other on 
ostensibly differential degrees of rational nature/enslavement to irrational 
nature—thereby inducing the subjects of these orders to experience their 
own placement in the structuring hierarchies of the order as having been 
extrahumanly (in these two cases supernaturally) designed and/or deter- 
mined, rather than as veridically or systemically produced by our collective 
human agency. 

The Argument proposes that the new master code of the bourgeoisie 
and of its ethnoclass conception of the human—that is, the code of selected 
by Evolution/dysselected by Evolution—was now to be mapped and 
anchored on the only available “objective set of facts” that remained. This 
was the set of environmentally, climatically determined phenotypical dif- 
ferences between human hereditary variations as these had developed in 
the wake of the human diaspora both across and out of the continent of 
Africa; that is, as a set of (so to speak) totemic differences, which were now 
harnessed to the task of projecting the Color Line drawn institutionally and 


discursively between whites/nonwhites—and at its most extreme between 
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the Caucasoid physiognomy (as symbolic life, the name of what is good, the 
idea that some humans can be selected by Evolution) and the Negroid phys- 
iognomy (as symbolic death, the “name of what is evil,” the idea that some 
humans can be dysselected by Evolution)—as the new extrahuman line, or 
projection of genetic nonhomogeneity that would now be made to function, 
analogically, as the status-ordering principle based upon ostensibly differ- 
ential degrees of evolutionary selectedness/eugenicity and/or dysselected- 
ness/dysgenicity. Differential degrees, as between the classes (middle and 
lower and, by extrapolation, between capital and labor) as well as between 
men and women, and between the heterosexual and homosexual erotic 
preference—and, even more centrally, as between Breadwinner (job- 
holding middle and working classes) and the jobless and criminalized Poor, 
with this rearticulated at the global level as between Sartre's “Men” and 
Natives (see his guide-quote), before the end of politico-military colonial- 
ism, then postcolonially as between the “developed” First World, on the one 
hand, and the “underdeveloped” Third and Fourth Worlds on the other. The 
Color Line was now projected as the new “space of Otherness” principle of 
nonhomogeneity, made to reoccupy the earlier places of the motion-filled 
heavens/non-moving Earth, rational humans/irrational animal lines, and 
to recode in new terms their ostensible extrahumanly determined differ- 
ences of ontological substance. While, if the earlier two had been indispen- 
sable to the production and reproduction of their respective genres of being 
human, of their descriptive statements (i.e., as Christian and as Mani), and 
of the overall order in whose field of interrelationships, social hierarchies, 
system of role allocations, and divisions of labors each such genre of the 
human could alone realize itself—and with each such descriptive state- 
ment therefore being rigorously conserved by the “learning system” and 
order of knowledge as articulated in the institutional structure of each 
order—this was to be no less the case with respect to the projected “space 
of Otherness” of the Color Line. With respect, that is, to its indispensability 
to the production and reproduction of our present genre of the human 
Man», together with the overall global/national bourgeois order of things 
and its specific mode of economic production, alone able to provide the 


material conditions of existence for the production and reproduction of the 
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ethnoclass or Western-bourgeois answer that we now give to the question 
of the who and what we are. 

It is in this context that the Negro, the Native, the Colonial Questions, 
and postcolonially the “Underdeveloped” or Third/Fourth-Worlds Question 
can be clearly seen to be the issue, not of our present mode of economic pro- 
duction, but rather of the ongoing production and reproduction of this 
answer—that is, our present biocentric ethnoclass genre of the human, of 
which our present techno-industrial, capitalist mode of production is an 
indispensable and irreplaceable, but only a proximate function. With this 
genre of the human being one in the terms of whose dually biogenetic and 
economic notions of freedom both the peoples of African hereditary descent 
and the peoples who comprise the damned archipelagoes of the Poor, the 
jobless the homeless, the “underdeveloped” must lawlikely be sacrificed as a 
function of our continuing to project our collective authorship of our con- 
temporary order onto the imagined agency of Evolution and Natural 
Selection and, by extrapolation, onto the “Invisible Hand” of the “Free 
Market” (both being cultural and class-specific constructs). 

The challenge to be confronted at this conjuncture is this: While from 
the Renaissance onwards, Western intellectuals have, by means of the devel- 
opment of the natural sciences, enabled us to obtain nonadaptive knowl- 
edge of our nonhuman levels of reality, we have hitherto had no such parallel 
knowledge with respect to ourselves and the nature-culture laws that gov- 
ern our modes of being, of behaving, of mind, or of minding. The buck for 
such knowledge (one able to open up a new frontier of nonadaptive human 
self-cognition, and therefore the possibility of our nonheteronomously and 
now consciously ordered/motivated behaviors, beyond the ethnoclass limits 
of our contemporary ones) stops with us. While the prescriptive guidelines 
of how we are to set about this challenge lie in the paradox of the new 
Darwinian descriptive statement of the human: Man in its second, purely 
secular, biocentric, and overrepresented modality of being human. What 
then had been the contradiction at the heart of the Darwinian Revolution, 
at the core of its paradigm of Evolution that was to give rise to, on the one 
hand, the continuing dazzling successes of the biological sciences and, on 


the other, not only to the obsessive ethno-biological beliefs in the genetic 
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inferiority of nonwhite natives, in the barely evolved near-primate status of 
black-skinned peoples (as matrix beliefs that would logically make possible 
the “life unworthy of life” extermination credo of the Nazis), but also at the 
same time to C. P. Snow's “Two Cultures” division of knowledge? That is, to 
the natural-scientific disciplines on the one hand, and to the rigorous yet 
adaptive, and therefore ethno-disciplines of the humanities and social sci- 
ences on the other? 

Although Foucault, in his analysis of the processes by means of which 
the classical episteme was replaced by our own, had proposed that these 
epistemes be seen as being discontinuous with each other, what he oversaw 
was that such a discontinuity, like the earlier discontinuity that had been 
effected by the classical episteme itself, was taking place in the terms of a 
continuous cultural field, one instituted by the matrix Judeo-Christian for- 
mulation of a general order of existence. That, therefore, these shifts in epis- 
temes were not only shifts with respect to each episteme’s specific order of 
knowledge/truth, but were also shifts in what can now be identified as the 
“politics of being”; that is, as a politics that is everywhere fought over what 
is to be the descriptive statement, the governing sociogenic principle, insti- 
tuting of each genre of the human. With the result that as Christian becomes 
Manz (as political subject), then as Man: becomes Man: (as a bio-economic 
subject), from the end of the eighteenth century onwards, each of these new 
descriptive statements will nevertheless remain inscribed within the frame- 
work of a specific secularizing reformulation of that matrix Judeo-Christian 
Grand Narrative. With this coming to mean that, in both cases, their epis- 
temes will be, like their respective genres of being human, both discontinu- 
ous and continuous. 

This was the fact that Jacob Pandian brought to our attention when he 
noted that the Untrue Christian Self as the Other to the True Christian Self 
of the Judeo-Christian conception was to be re-inscripted, from the six- 
teenth century onwards, as the new Untrue Human Others to the “true” 
human that is Man, in its two forms. Firstly as subrational Indian, Negro 
Others to Mani, then, secondly, as native and nigger Others to Man». It is 
with this proposal that he also provides the answer to the why of the imper- 


ative signifying role that will continue to be placed by the secular West upon 
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what seems to its subjects, from the perspective of their somatic norm, to be 
the alien features of the Negroid physiognomy. The answer also as to the why 
the negative connotations that will continue to be placed on it should, while 
now effected in purely biologized terms, still carry over, if in new post-six- 
ties terms, the “undeserving” “name of what is evil” ordering principle that 
still reenacts the matrix stigma that had been placed by medieval 
Christianity on the Negroid physiognomy (Gans 1999). With the conse- 
quence that because now made to embody and actualize the example of the 
human, not now as fallen to the status of the ape, but rather as barely evolved 
from it (and, as such, an undeserving race because dysselected-by-Evolution 
within the logic of the Darwinian paradigm), it was now not only the peo- 
ples of the Black ex-slave Diaspora, but all the peoples of Black Africa who 
would be also compelled to confront the inescapable fact (one attested to by 
the infamous 41-bullet shooting death of Amadou Diallo) that, as put suc- 
cinctly by Frantz Fanon, “wherever he[/she] goes in the world, the Negro 
remains a Negro” (Fanon 1967)—and, as such, made to reoccupy the signi- 
fying place of medieval/Latin-Christian Europe's fallen, degraded, and 
thereby nonmoving Earth. 

The Argument here redefines Marx’s class struggle in the terms of a “pol- 
itics of being”: that is, one waged over what is to be the descriptive state- 
ment of the human, about whose master code of symbolic life and death 
each human order organizes itself. It then proposes that it was precisely 
because of the above political dynamic—which underpinned the Darwinian 
Revolution, making it possible—that it was also compelled to function as a 
half-scientific, half-mythic theory of origins, at least as it had to do with the 
human. Since it was to be in the context of the political struggle for hege- 
mony that was being waged by a then increasingly wealthy but non-landed 
bourgeoisie against the established ruling elite of the landed gentry elite that 
Darwin would be impelled to put forward a new theory with respect to the 
origin of all species, including the human species (one able to move outside 
the terms of the “Argument from Divine Design’), that had functioned to 
legitimate both the ruling status of the landed gentry and the order of knowl- 
edge of the classical episteme, and that had provided the mode of adaptive 


truth-for indispensable to the legitimation of the ruling gentry’s hegemony. 
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It was in order to deconstruct the “Argument from Divine Design” that 
Darwin was to put forward his brilliantly innovative new paradigm that 
would lead to the rise and development of the biological sciences, at the 
same time as it would also elaborate a new origin narrative in place of 
Genesis (Isaacs 1983). 

Blumenberg reveals the central role that will be played in this reformu- 
lation by the clergyman-economist Thomas Malthus (Blumenberg 1983). 
This is the new form of the “absence of order” that Malthus will elaborate in 
his 1798 Essay on the Principle of Population. For Malthus, it is the 
“autonomous lawfulness of population growth,” projected as a “universal law 
of life.” which predetermines a new modality of the “absence of order”: this 
time, the ostensibly fundamental contradiction posed by the fact that men’s 
increase in numbers is a geometric progression, whereas the increase in the 
quantity of food can only be an arithmetical progression. With the result 
that given the widening gap between the two progressions, the law of self- 
regulation that follows logically calls for the state's noninterference with the 
ostensibly extrahuman regulatory effect of the supposed “law of nature”’—a 
law that also calls for the category of the Poor to be left by themselves, 
unaided by any measures taken by the state, in order that its members can 
be weeded out by the “iron laws” of nature. What Malthus puts in place, 
therefore, is the second transumed reformulation of the matrix Judeo- 
Christian formulation. Enslavement here is no longer to Original Sin, or to 
one’s irrational nature—with, in the case of the latter, the threat or “signifi- 
cant ill” of the political state falling into the chaos and nonpredictability of 
a state-of-nature. Rather, enslavement is now to the threat of Malthusian 
overpopulation, to its concomitant “ill” of Natural Scarcity whose imperative 
“plan of salvation” would now be postulated in economic terms as that of 
keeping this at bay—of material, in the place of the matrix spiritual, 
Redemption. 

The above reformulations were all part of the then intellectuals’ struggle 
to redescribe both the human, and its human activity, outside the terms of 
the description of the human on whose basis the owners of landed wealth 
had based their hegemony. What is usually overlooked, however, is that their 


redescription will be one that carried in its turn a new descriptive statement 
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able to legitimate the rise to hegemony of the non-landed, capital-owning 
bourgeoisie as the new ruling elite. While it will be in the lineaments of the 
new criteria defining of Manz, in the terms of this new descriptive statement, 
that the lineaments of its negative Human Others are also already outlined. 
Seeing that if at one level Manz is now defined as a jobholding Breadwinner, 
and even more optimally, as a successful “masterer of Natural Scarcity” 
(Investor, or capital accumulator), what might be called the archipelago of 
its modes of Human Otherness can no longer be defined in the terms of the 
interned Mad, the interned “Indian,” the enslaved “Negro” in which it had 
been earlier defined. Instead, the new descriptive statement of the human 
will call for its archipelago of Human Otherness to be peopled by a new cat- 
egory, one now comprised of the jobless, the homeless, the Poor, the sys- 
temically made jobless and criminalized—of the “underdeveloped”—all as 
the category of the economically damnés (Fanon 1963), rather than, as 
before, of the politically condemned. With the result that if inside Europe, it 
will be the Poor who will be made to reoccupy the earlier proscribed interned 
places of the Leper and the Mad, in the Euro-Americas, it is the freed Negro, 
together with the Indians interned in reservations, or as peons on hacien- 
das, who will now be interned in the new institution of Poverty/Joblessness. 

That is, in an institution now made to actualize the idea of the human 
overcome by Natural Scarcity, and therefore in the process of being swept 
away by Malthus’s “iron laws of nature,” because unable, as the regular job- 
holding Breadwinners and Investors are so clearly able to do, to master the 
“ill” of this scarcity. This at the same time, as Fanon shows in The Wretched 
of the Earth, as the “native” rural agro-proletariat interned in colonial insti- 
tutions would be made to actualize the category most totally condemned to 
poverty and joblessness, ostensibly because of the represented bio-evolu- 
tionarily determined incapacity of its members to do otherwise. Since, like 
the medieval Leper, whose proscribed role had called for him/her to actual- 
ize the realization of the effects of mankind’s enslavement to Original Sin, so 
this new archipelago of Otherness will be made to signify the realization of 
the new reformulation’s posited “absence of order,” or postulate of “signifi- 
cant ill,” defined now in economic terms. And “curable,” therefore, only in 


economic terms. 
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What can be seen as at work here is the positive aspect of the political 
project that, however nonconsciously so, drove Darwin's intellectual enter- 
prise. In that it is going to be in the wider context of the intellectual revolu- 
tion of Liberal or economic (rather than civic) political humanism that is 
being brought in from the end of the eighteenth century onwards by the 
intellectuals of the bourgeoisie, together with their redefinition of Man: in 
the purely secular and now biocentric terms of Manz that these new sciences 
are going to be made possible. Since the new genre of being human, in its 
now purely degodded conception, is one that no longer needs to know the 
world of organic life in the ostensibly supernaturally ordered, adaptive truth- 
for terms in which it had to be known by the subject-bearers of Mani—as it 
had been known, therefore, in the terms of Foucault’s classical episteme, 
with these terms serving to validate the hegemony of the owners of landed 
rather than of moveable wealth, or capital. Yet it is also in the terms of this 
specific political project that the fundamental paradox of the Darwinian 
Revolution emerges, one that links the imperatively secured bottom role of 
the Black Diaspora peoples—as well as the systemic expendability of the 
global Poor, of the jobless, the homeless, the underdeveloped—to the issue 
raised earlier with respect to the imperative “Two Culture” organization of 
our present order of knowledge. 

To sum up: it is in this context that a new principle of nonhomogeneity, 
that of Dubois’s Color Line in its white/nonwhite, Men/Natives form (i.e., as 
drawn between the lighter and the darker races), will now be discursively 
and institutionally deployed as a “space of Otherness” on which to project an 
imagined and extrahumanly (because ostensibly bio-evolutionarily) deter- 
mined nonhomogeneity of genetic substance between the category of those 
selected-by-Evolution and the category of those dysselected-by-Evolution. 
The Color (cum Colonial) Line would, therefore, be made to reoccupy the 
places earlier occupied by the Heaven/Earth, supralunar/sublunar, and by 
the rational humans/irrational animals premises of nonhomogeneity in 
order to enable the selected/dysselected, and thus deserving/undeserving 
status organizing principle that it encoded to function for the nation-state 
as well as the imperial orders of the Western bourgeoisie, in the same way as 


Jacques Le Goff documents the enslaved to the flesh/Redeemed-in-the- 
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Spirit, deserving/undeserving status-organizing principle had functioned 
for the ecclesiastical-cum-medieval aristocratic order of Latin-Christian 
Europe (Le Goff 1988). So that where the ranking rule of superiority/inferi- 
ority accepted and internalized by all the subjects of the medieval order of 
Europe had been that of differential degrees of redemption from enslave- 
ment to the Fallen Flesh, degrees therefore of religious merit (with the 
“learned” scholars of the order, as Le Goff points out, obsessively priding 
themselves on their ability to keep themselves chaste and sexually continent 
on feast days, at the same time as they stigmatized the peasants as people 
who, unlike them, gave in to their lustful and carnal desires, thereby falling 
to the level of beasts [Le Goff 1988]), in the case of the bourgeoisie, the rank- 
ing rule would be a transumed form of the first. As such, therefore, it would 
come to be based on degrees of selected genetic merit (or eugenics) versus 
differential degrees of the dysselected lack of this merit: differential degrees 
of, to use the term made famous by The Bell Curve, “dysgenicity.’ 

It is this new master code, one that would now come to function at all 
levels of the social order—including that of class, gender, sexual orientation, 
superior/inferior ethnicities, and that of the Investor/Breadwinners versus 
the criminalized jobless Poor (Nas’s “black and latino faces”) and Welfare 
Moms antithesis, and most totally between the represented-to-be superior 
and inferior races and cultures—that would come to function as the dually 
status-organizing and integrating principle of U.S. society. So that if, before 
the sixties, the enforced segregation of the Black population in the South as 
the liminally deviant category of Otherness through whose systemic nega- 
tion the former Civil War enemies of North and South, together with the vast 
wave of incoming immigrants from Europe, would be enabled to experience 
themselves as a We (that is, by means of the shared similarity of their now- 
canonized “whiteness”), in addition, their segregated status had served 
another central function. This had been that of enabling a U.S. bourgeoisie, 
rapidly growing more affluent, to dampen class conflict by inducing their 
own working class to see themselves, even where not selected by Evolution 
in class terms, as being compensatorily, altruistically bonded with their 
dominant middle classes by the fact of their having all been selected by 


Evolution in terms of race. 
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For this vicarious compensation had been (and still is) urgently neces- 
sary, given the degree of psychic devastation wrought on the non-middle- 
class groups by the terms of the new degodded redescription of the human 
in the context of the Darwinian/Malthusian reformulation of the original 
Judeo-Christian formulation. This was so in that in the terms of their new 
behavior programming schema, in whose “dysselected by Evolution until 
proven otherwise” criterion (i.e., guilty until proven innocent) the individual 
could not know if s/he had indeed been so selected except by attaining to 
the optimal status of being a middle class Breadwinner and/or successful 
Entrepreneur/Investor, to not be middle class was/is to have to accept one’s 
ostensible dysselection. This premise had induced in the white, blue-collar 
(non-middle) working classes’ status a deeply destructive form of self- 
hatred, whose corrosive force could only be assuaged by institutionalized 
mechanisms, whether those of the school curricula as noted by Carter G. 
Woodson in 1933, or that of outright segregation of (as well as of multiple 
other forms of discrimination against) the Black U. S. population group. 
Seeing that it was and is only such mechanisms that can enable the white, 
blue-collar working classes, as well as the white poor, to experience them- 
selves as having been selected, although not in class terms, at least as mem- 
bers, together with their bourgeoisie, of the highly selected and thus highly 
“deserving” white race. With this being so proved, ostensibly, by the fact of 
the empirical dominance and supremacy of whites as a group over all other 
nonwhite races and, most totally, over their “racial” anti-type Other, the 
Black American—as the group whose Negroid physiognomy and origin con- 
tinent/Africa prove them, within the terms of the Darwinian Imaginary, to 
belong to the category of humans most totally of all peoples dysselected-by- 
Evolution. The bottommost role of Black Americans in the United States is 
systemically produced, since it is the ostensible proof of their alleged dysse- 
lected “undeservingness” that then functions as the central psychic com- 
pensatory mechanism for the white working class, at the same time as this 
mechanism induces them to continue to see/experience themselves as also 
being, in terms of class, “dysselected by Evolution”—a perception that 
induces them to accept their own class-subordinated status, as well as the 


hegemony of their middle classes. 
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The Negroid physiognomy and its continent of origin, Black Africa, 
together with the dark-skinned poorer peoples assimilated to its category 
have been made to function within the terms of our present biocentric con- 
ception of the human, as well as of its related “formulation of a general order 
of existence” (whose postulate of “significant ill” is that of a dual mode of 
Natural Scarcity—that is, a scarcity of fully genetically selected human 
beings, on the one hand, and of material resources on the other), as the actu- 
alized embodiment, no longer of the human made degenerate by sin and 
therefore fallen to the status of the apes, but of the human totally dysse- 
lected, barely evolved, and as such intermediate between “true” humans and 
the primates. As such, the marker of that most totally dysselected-by- 
Evolution mode of non-being that each individual and group must strive to 
avoid, struggle to prove that they themselves are not, if they are to be. 

A parallel and interlinked role is also played by the category of the Poor, 
the jobless, the homeless, the “underdeveloped,” all of whom, interned in 
their systemically produced poverty and expendability, are now made to 
function in the reoccupied place of the Leper of the medieval order and of 
the Mad of the monarchical, so as to actualize at the economic level the 
same dysgenic or dysselected-by-Evolution conception. With the post- 
Sixties’ reordering of society, “Negroid” physiognomy and skin color will be 
made to coalesce with the inner city status of poverty and joblessness, crime, 
and drugs. They will do so together with those brown Latino faces assimi- 
lated to its status as this status, a new Liminal category, enables the incor- 
poration of the socially mobile Black middle class into the normative order 
of things, if still at a secondary level. The metaphysical dread of this 
“Negroid” presence by the “normal” subjects of the order will lead logically 
to Nas Escobar’s “taxpayers” being eager to pay for more jails for Black and 
Latin faces; eager to see poor women taken off welfare and kept “out of plain 
sight.” Since here, again, it is not as men, women, and children that they are 
being condemned. It is as “the name of what is evil.” 

Here, the dimensions of the fundamental paradox that lies at the core of 
the Darwinian answer to the question of who we are (when seen from the 
perspective of the goal of unsettling our present coloniality of power, of 


being) emerges. The paradox is this: that for the “descriptive statement” that 
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defines the human as purely biological being on the model of a natural 
organism (thereby projecting it as preexisting the narratively inscribed 
“descriptive statement” in whose terms it inscripts itself and is reciprocally 
inscripted, as if it were a purely biological being, ontogeny that preexists cul- 
ture, sociogeny), it must ensure the functioning of strategic mechanisms 
that can repress all knowledge of the fact that its biocentric descriptive 
statement is a descriptive statement. Yet that such strategic, Godelier-type 
mechanisms of occultation, repressing recognition that our present descrip- 
tive statement of the human is a descriptive statement, are able to function 
at all (if outside our conscious awareness) is itself directly due to the fact 
that, as Terrence W. Deacon points out in his 1997 book The Symbolic Species: 
The Co-Evolution of Language and the Brain, humans have been pre-adapted, 
primarily through the co-evolution of language and the brain, to be a sym- 
bolic and, therefore, a self-representing species. 

In consequence, if it was the functioning of these symbolic, representa- 
tional, behavior-motivating/demotivating processes as it has to do with the 
stigmatizing portrayal of women as intellectually inferior, made by “angry 
male professors,’ that Virginia Woolf had brilliantly zeroed in on (in her 
essay A Room of Ones Own), it was also this same “representational process,” 
as expressed in the curriculum and order of knowledge of the United States, 
that the Black American educator Carter G. Woodson was to identify in his 
1933 Miseducation of the Negro as functioning in a parallel manner as a 
behavior-motivating/demotivating mechanism. This, seeing that, as he 
pointed out, the curriculum’s systemic canonization/positive marking of all 
things European and Euro-American, and no less systemic stigmatization/ 
negative marking of all things African/Afro-American clearly had an 
extracognitive function. This function was one that, by motivating whites 
(by representing their ancestors as having done everything worthwhile 
doing), and as lawlikely demotivating Blacks (by representing theirs as hav- 
ing done nothing), ensured the stable reproduction of the U.S. order that 
called for the white population group as a whole to be at the apex of the 
social order, and for the Black population group to be at the bottom 
(Woodson 1933). With this thereby “verifying,” by its systemic production of 


the constant of the 15 percent school achievement gap between white and 
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Black students, the selected-by-Evolution status of the one, the dysselected- 
by-Evolution nature of the other, and thereby the principle of nonhomo- 
geneity that is mapped upon the “space of Otherness” of the Color Line in its 
most total white/Black forms. As the line from which the status-ordering 
principle, based upon differential degrees of selectedness/dysselectedness 
and functioning at all levels of the order, is transformatively generated, 
thereby enabling the subjects of our orders to continue to experience it as 
the realization of a true, because ostensibly extrahumanly determined, order. 

If we see both Woolf’s and Woodson’ insights as insights into the work- 
ings of the symbolic representation processes instituting of our present 
genre of the human, Man, and therefore as insights into the necessarily 
adaptive truth-for nature of the overall system of knowledge that is enacting 
of these processes, then the following linkages can be made. Linkages not 
only to Aimé Césaire’s recognition of the same “demotivating” processes at 
work in ensuring the subordination of the decolonized in his Discourse on 
Colonialism (1960), but also to the multiple challenges mounted during the 
sixties—both at the global level by anticolonial activists and by activists in 
Europe, and then in the United States by Blacks and a range of other non- 
white groups, together with feminists and Gay Liberationists—with all call- 
ing in question the systemic nature of their negative markings as nongeneric 
or abnormal Others to a series of positively marked generic norms. If this 
same overall representation process was to be followed up post-sixties by 
Edward Said’s more in-depth elaboration of Césaire’s thesis with respect to 
Orientalism, the same linkage can also be made several centuries backward 
to Las Casas’s profound challenges to what he called the “slandering” of the 
indigenous peoples as a function of the legitimating not only of the expro- 
priation of their lands, but also of their expulsion, as “such a large part of 
God’s creation,” from human status. Since what joins all of these challenges, 
from that of Las Casas to all those of our contemporary order, is, the 
Argument proposes, their profound challenge to the overrepresentation of 
Man, in both of its variants: to, thereby, the coloniality of being, power, truth, 
freedom to which such an overrepresentation leads. 

If Fanon, from the standpoint of a “native colonized” and Black Human 


Other (i.e., as the standpoint of groups, prohibited—most totally so the lat- 
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ter—from realizing themselves as fully human within the terms of our pres- 
ent ethnoclass genre of the human), was to put forward the conception of 
modes of sociogeny (of each genre-specific governing sociogenic principle, 
descriptive statement, or code of symbolic life/death) as a new object of 
knowledge, which itself functions in a “space of transculture,” as a space 
from which to define the human outside the terms of any one member of the 
class of such principles, statements and codes, he had thereby laid the basis 
for a fundamental recognition on our part. A recognition in which we can 
come to see ourselves as a contemporary, increasingly westernized (in the 
terms of Man) population, who, as in the case of all other genre-specific 
human populations, inscript and auto-institute ourselves as human through 
symbolic, representational processes that have, hitherto, included those 
mechanisms of occultation by means of which we have been able to make 
opaque to ourselves the fact that we so do. While it was a parallel recogni- 
tion that some half a century ago led Aimé Césaire (because coming from 
the same standpoint of liminal deviance to our present ethnoclass norm of 
being human as did Fanon) to put forward his cognitively emancipatory pro- 
posal for a new science able to complete the natural sciences. 

The natural sciences (Césaire had argued in a talk given in Haiti, entitled 
“Poetry and Knowledge’) are, in spite of all their dazzling triumphs with 
respect to knowledge of the natural world, half-starved. They are half- 
starved because they remain incapable of giving us any knowledge of our 
uniquely human domain, and have had nothing to say to the urgent prob- 
lems that beleaguer humankind. Only the elaboration of a new science, 
beyond the limits of the natural sciences (he had then proposed), will offer 
us our last chance to avoid the large-scale dilemmas that we must now con- 
front as a species. This would be a science in which the “study of the Word”— 
of our narratively inscribed, governing sociogenic principles, descriptive 
statement, or code of symbolic life/death, together with the overall symbolic, 
representational processes to which they give rise—will condition the “study 
of nature” (Césaire 1946, 1990). The latter as study, therefore (the Argument 
proposes), of the neurophysiological circuits/mechanisms of the brain that, 
when activated by the semantic system of each such principle/statement, 


lead to the specific orders of consciousness or modes of mind in whose 
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terms we then come to experience ourselves as this or that genre/mode of 
being human. Yet, with this process taking place hitherto outside our con- 
scious awareness, and thereby leading us to be governed by the “imagined 
ends” or postulates of being, truth, freedom that we lawlikely put and keep 
in place, without realizing that it is we ourselves, and not extrahuman enti- 
ties, who prescribe them. 

In his introduction to Fanon’s Les damnés de la terre (The Wretched of 
the Earth), J. P. Sartre zeroed in on the parallel dilemma of “colonized” native 
intellectuals who find themselves/ourselves in a situation in which the 
Man/Native dichotomy can be seen as an exact parallel of the clergy/laity 
dichotomy as it existed towards the end of the Middle Ages. Like the clergy 
intellectuals then, now it is the intellectuals of Man who “own the Word,” 
while, like the pre-Renaissance lay intellectuals, it is the “native” intellectu- 
als (and postcolonially speaking, the intellectuals of the subordinated and 
economically impoverished world) who now have only the use of Man’s 
Word, who therefore can only “echo.” That is, who must think, write, and pre- 
scribe policies, however oppositionally so, in the terms of the very biocen- 
tric paradigms that prescribe the subordination and impoverishment of the 
vast majority of the worlds to which they/we belong; since paradigms elab- 
orated in the very terms of the descriptive statement of the human, in whose 
logic the non-Western, nonwhite peoples can only, at best, be assimilated as 
honorary humans (as in the case of the “developed” Japanese and other 
lighter-skinned Asians) and, at the worst, must (as in the case of Nas's “black 
and latino faces”) forcibly be proscribed from human status by means of the 
rapidly expanding U.S. prison-industrial system; as itself, a central mecha- 
nism of the overall archipelagoes of the poverty-producing institutions of 
the Third and Fourth Worlds, archipelagoes that are the major costs paid for 
the ongoing production, realization, and reproduction of our present ethn- 
oclass genre of the human, of its overrepresentation as if it were isomorphic 
with the human, its well being, and notion of freedom, with those that would 
have to be brought into existence, were the well-being of the human to be 
made into the referent imperative. 

If, as Sartre saw so clearly in the case of Fanon, “native” intellectuals had 


ceased echoing and had begun opening their mouths for themselves in 
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response to a parallel “phase of objectification,” a hardening insulation from 
what is human that is increasingly made evident by the ossification of our 
present order of knowledge and its biocentric paradigms, so Fanon’s “self- 
assertion,’ his concentration on finding the lost motives, related no longer 
to Man’s but to our human self-interest, was to be effected by means of a 
redescription parallel to that by means of which the lay humanists had 
invented Man and its Human Others in the reoccupied place of the Christian 
genre of the human and its pagan/idolator/Enemies-of-Christ/Christ- 
killer/infidel Others. Nevertheless, while these lay humanist intellectuals 
had indeed effected a redescriptive statement by means of which they secu- 
larized human existence, detaching it from the supernatural agency of the 
divine realm, they had done so only by opening the pathway that would 
eventually lead, with Darwin, to a new descriptive statement, itself re- 
anchored in the no less extrahuman agency of Evolution, thereby reducing 
the human within the terms of a biocentric “human sciences” paradigm to 
being a “mere mechanism” driven in its behavior by its genetic programs— 
and, as such, subject to the processes of natural causation, rather than to the 
ontogeny/sociogeny or nature-culture modality of causation, which alone 
could enable (as Fanon brilliantly glimpsed) the reflexively self-aversive 
behavior of many westernized Black peoples, made into the Other to our 
present ethnoclass norm of being human, to repress the genetic instinctual 
narcissism defining of all modes of purely organic life. And what Fanon’s new 
answer to the question of who/what we are (its revalorizing “descriptive 
statement” detached now from any form of extrahuman agency or author- 
ship, theocentric or biocentric) enables us to come to grips with is precisely 
such a new mode of causation, thereby, with the still-to-be-explained puzzle 
of (human) consciousness(es), doing so outside the terms of our present 
“Two Culture” order of knowledge and its adaptive “regime of truth” based 
on the biocentric disciplinary paradigms in whose terms we at present know 
our social reality; this, as the indispensable condition of our continuing to 
assume that the mode of being in which we now are (have socialized/ 
inscripted ourselves to be) is isomorphic with the being of being human 


itself, in its multiple self-inscripting, auto-instituting modalities. 
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If Césaire called in 1946 for a new science of the Word, a science there- 
fore of our dual descriptive statements and thereby of our modes/genres of 
being human, doing so from the perspective of a poet—in 1988, the physicist 
Hans Pagel would make a parallel call in his 1988 book The Dream of Reason: 
The Computer and the Rise of the Sciences of Complexity. His call, too, was 
for a new frontier to be opened onto a nonadaptive mode of human self-cog- 
nition: onto the possibility, therefore, of our fully realized autonomy of feel- 
ings, thoughts, behaviors. 

The true leap, Fanon wrote at the end of his Black Skins, White Masks, 


consists in introducing invention into existence. The buck stops with us. 


CYe> 


NOTES 


1. The epigraphs placed at the beginning of select sections are intended to serve as guide- 
quotes, or as Heideggerian guideposts (Heidegger 1998), to orient the reader as the 
Argument struggles to think/articulate itself outside the terms of the disciplinary dis- 
courses of our present epistemological order; seeing that it is these discourses, this 
order, that are necessarily—as the condition of our being in the genre/mode of being 
human that we now hegemonically are—instituting/inscripting both of the Man of the 
Argument’s title, and of its overrepresentation as if it were the human. 

2. The series of papers presented/made available by Anibal Quijano at the 1999 and 2000 
conferences held by the Coloniality Working Group at SUNY-Binghamton are central to 
the formulations of this Argument (see References). 

3. The same holds for the two papers presented by Walter Mignolo at both of these con- 
ferences (see References), as well as for his book Local Histories/Global Designs: 
Coloniality, Subaltern Knowledges and Border Thinking (2000). 

4. The divide is not only economic, but also behavioral. Where the subjects of the techno- 
industrial North are hegemonically oriented in their behaviors by the contemporary 
secular metaphysics of productivity and profitability, the subjects of the South, while 
drawn into the margins as satellite spheres of the techno-industrial North, are still 
partly oriented in their behaviors by the largely religious, traditional metaphysics of 
reproductivity/fertility that had been instituting of the agrarian revolution. The prob- 
lem of the environment, of global warming, etc., is directly due to the convergence of 
these two metaphysics and the way in which both continue to impel our collective 


behaviors outside of our conscious awareness. 
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5: 


10. 


11. 


Cited by Frantz Fanon as epigraph to his Peau Noire, Masques Blancs (Black Skins, 
White Masks) 1967. 

Las Casas’s reply to Ginés de Septilveda on the occasion of the 1660-61 debate at 
Valladolid, Spain, as to whether or not the New World Indians were equally “men” (Las 
Casas) or “slaves-by-nature” (Septilveda). 

The Cent Indians’ reply to the Spaniards’ “local culture” conception of the legitimacy 
of the Papal Bull of 1492 as one that “gave” the New World to Spain, as cited by 
Greenblatt (1974). 

In his presentation to the 2000 Conference of the Coloniality Working Group, now 
included in this volume, Kelvin Santiago-Valles documented these socio-existential, 
political, and commercial-economic processes, even where he represents the latter as 
the determinant forces driving the transformation (see References), as distinct from 
Kurt Hubner’s concept of an interacting overall system-ensemble transformation 
(Hubner 1983), the key to which, the Argument proposes, is the redescription of the 
descriptive statement of the public operational identity of Christian as that of Man 
overrepresented as the generic human; the redescription also, therefore, of the 
Christian Others—i.e., pagan-idolators, infidels, Enemies-of-Christ, as Human Others 
(i.e., Indians, Negroes). 

As Quijano perceptively sees, the contemporary focus on Orientalism that deals with 
the stigmatization of Islam, as an alternative imperial monotheistic order to that of the 
West, has completely and strategically displaced the far more totally exclusionary sys- 
tem of stigmatization placed upon Indians and Negroes (see his Qué tal Raza’). 

Peter Carlo raises this issue—that of the role of discursive formations in the ongoing 
processes of accumulation by which the “proletariats” are produced as rightless and 
landless—in his presentation at the 1999 Conference of the Coloniality Working Group 
(see References). 

Ibid. 
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A Utopia from the Semi-Periphery: Spain, Modernization, and the Enlighten- 
ment 


Stelio Cro, ed. Description de la Sinapia, Peninsula en la Tierra Austral: A 
Classical Utopia of Spain, (Hamilton, Ont.:] McMaster University, 1975. LVII 
+ 146 [+ 72] pp. $7.50. This edition of a hitherto unpublished Spanish manu- 
script makes an original contribution to utopian scholarship. The manuscript, 
together with another — a treatise on education almost certainly by the same 
anonymous author — was found by Professor Cro in the archive of an eight- 
eenth century lawyer and political bureaucrat, the Count of Campomanes 
(1723-1802); Professor Cro has published the second ms. as an appendix to the 
edition. Both manuscripts are undated. There is no doubt however, as Prof- 
essor Cro argues in his lucid and well researched introduction, that Sinapia is 
an eighteenth-century utopia of the Spanish Enlightenment.! It had long been 
believed that Spain produced no systematic literary utopia.1» We share Professor 
Cro’s excitement at his find. 

There is an additional factor: Sinapia may well constitute, up to this 
point, the only literary utopia written from the perspective of what has been 
described as the semi-peripheral areas of the modern world system. It therefore 
raises some useful questions as to the relationship between utopias and what a 
contemporary scholar has called ‘‘the tidal wave of modernization.”’? 

Professor Cro relates the writing of More’s Utopia to the widespread trans- 
formation of European life, concepts, and attitudes subsequent to the Spanish 
discovery and conquest of the New World, to the change and disruption that 
initiated the modern era. Central to this transformation was the development 
of the first global economic system. This world system, as described by Em- 
manuel Wallerstein,? incorporated three areas, each defined by a different 
dominant mode of labor control — the core by free wage labor, the semiperi- 
phery by serf labor, the plantation system of the periphery by forced slave 
labor. The world market which linked these areas produced through the mech- 
anism of trade — equal exchange between unequally valued labor — the rela- 
tively unequal levels of development of the three areas. The mechanism of trade 
served as a conduit for the accumulation by the core areas of a disproportionate 
share of the social wealth that was now produced globally. This access of social 
wealth was one of the factors that enabled a ‘‘spontaneous” dynamism of 
growth which transformed the coré areas into today’s developed First World. 
The other areas had instead to find ways and means of grappling with the 
correlative cycle of underdevelopment. 

This may explain the perceptive observation by Professor Cro that, al- 
though Sinapia is heavily influenced by other previous utopias, the manuscript 
reveals ‘“. . . a line of political thought original to its creator . . . the perfect 
state is a Christian state based on science and technology” (p. XIII). If as Prof- 
essor Cro conjectures, the author of Sinapia was a feijoista, this would further 
suggest that a contributing cause of the political originality of the manuscript 
is to be found in the nature of Spain’s semi-peripheral relation to European 
countries such as France, Holland, England. 

Feijoo (1676-1764) was both a priest and an academic, one of the elite 
minority group, who like Campomanes — in whose archive both manuscripts 
were found — represented the Enlightenment in Spain. Professor Cro quotes 
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the excellent Spanish historian, Vicens Vives, who argues that with the inaug- 
uration of the Bourbon monarchy in 1700, a European conception of life came 
to modify and substitute the Spanish mentality moulded by the Counter Re- 
formation. But as with all semi-peripheral areas — Russia with its Slavophile 
and Narodnik movements is a case in point — there is always a strong ambiva- 
lence towards the wave of modernization emanating from the core. 


Both Feijoo and the author of Sinapia express an ambivalent attitude to 
the European conception. On the one hand, both, like all the elites of under- 
developed areas, share the dream of “catching up with the core”; and both 
aspired — as did the other ilustrados (i.e., members of the “enlightened” elite) 
of the time — to a “utopian city from which the remnant of medieval bar- 
barism would disappear, fused in the crucible of a superior culture moulded by 
progress and tolerance.’* 

At the same time, however, Feijoo belonged to the Church-cum-academic 
bureaucracy, partaking of the scholastic tradition which had fused intellectual 
and religious orthodoxy with national orthodoxy. Most probably this is also 
true for the author of Sinapia, who, as Professor Cro speculates, might well have 
been a priest. Like Feijoo, he was clearly receptive to the new intellectual sti- 
muli that came from abroad, but he also shared in this group’s identification of 
the national with the Christian-Catholic that had marked Spain’s brief, if daz- 
zling, imperial hegemony. 

In the sixteenth century Spain had been the first core country of the 
emerging world system. Her domination of Europe under Charles V, her con- 
quest and expropriation of the New World, seemed to provide empirical evi- 
dence for the national belief that she was a country destined by God for provi- 
dential mission, i.e., to realize a Christian utopia on Earth. Professor Cro refers 
to the ‘‘remarkable utopian flavour’’ that marks the sixteenth century chronicles 
and reports of travellers to the Indies. More “‘fiction than history,” the narrative 
impulse of these chronicles was ‘“‘the search for happy land, the quest for a per- 
fect society in America” (p. XI). 

For with the discovery of the New World a transposition was made by the 
European imagination. The former ideal world remote in time, related to a “‘lost 
Christian paradise’ and/or “the Golden age of the ancients,’ was transposed to a 
“world remote in space.” The New World reality was incorporated into the 
topos of an adynaton — which serves both as the censure of the times and the 
denunciation of the times — the world upside down.’’® In Peter Martyr’s De- 
cades, e.g., the factual lineaments of the New World are drawn into the stock 
literary representations of the pastoral Jocus amoenus, and of the innocent neo- 
Horation aldea (village, countryside) as contrasted to the corrupt court/city/ 
civilization. Through these devices the New World is portrayed as a fusion of 
the Garden of Eden and the Golden Age, a figuration that was central to the 
religious enthusiasm, to the reason-as-nature paradigm of Christian humanism. 
The mechanism of world reduction? common to utopias works through a series 
of exclusions or eliminations. Thus Martyr’s Christian-humanist portrait of the 
New World utopia — the “goulden worlde of which oulde wryters speake so 
much” — ritually excludes ‘‘pestiferous money”’ and the legal state apparatus: 
“where men lyved simply and innocently with inforcement of lawes, contente 
only to satisfy nature... .” 

The paradox was to be that, although there was an early attempt to model 
two cities in New Spain on the model of More’s Utopia (pp. V-VI), the actual 
Spanish New World societies were in fact organized by the Church and State bur- 
eaucratic apparatus whose minutely regulated laws — the famous laws of the 
Indies — negated the humanist dream of a stateless paradise. And in Spain itself, 
this same apparatus, by representing the Christian humanism of Erasmian 
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thought as religious heresy, censored out this revitalizing current of thought. 
The movement of Christian rationalization — a secularization of theology and a 
theologization of the secular — that had been central to the ongoing cultural 
transformation in the core countries of Europe was therby postponed. Indeed, 
through its imposition of religious orthodoxy as national orthodoxy — heresy 
came to constitute Un-Spanish Activities — the Church/State apparatus stifled 
the rise of the incipient Spanish commercial and industrial bourgeoisie. Since 
Spanish capitalism was thus thwarted the wealth transferred from the Indies to 
Spain was siphoned off, through the mechanism of unequal exchange, in trade 
to the new core countries: Holland, France, England. During the seventeenth 
century Spain was displaced to the semi-periphery. In the eighteenth century 
she would have to cope with the fall from grandeur, the retreat from ‘‘manifest 
destiny” — with the new phenomenon of underdevelopment. 

The underdeveloped semi-periphery is always out-of-date. If the eighteenth- 
century European Enlightenment was marked by a wave of dechristianization 
which followed on the earlier stage of Christian rationalization, Sinapia may be 
called the utopian manifesto of the eighteenth-century Spanish attempt at a 
form of Christian rationalization. This mode of rationalization might be called — 
and the paradox is instructive — the Spanish Christian Enlightenment. 

The utopian imagination in the semi-periphery must confront the emp- 
irical existence of superior models of social transformation in the core countries, 
models which constrain its projections, preventing it from postulating an auton- 
omous and wholly other system. Because of this the referential sub-text of the 
utopian discourse of Sinapia — i.e., the social reality from which it takes its 
departure and which it constitutes through negation/inversion? — relates at the 
same time to eighteenth-century Spain, to the core countries, and to the relation 
between them. The utopian ‘‘development” plan of Sinapia projects a model 
which can set the terms of a new relation, and which — as with the Russian’s 
Narodniki and the Spanish ilustrados — can incorporate selected aspects of the 
core model by and through traditional institutions. Feijoo and the author of 
Sinapia, members of the Church bureaucracy and of the intellectual scholastic 
tradition, would seek to use institutions of the Church in order to create a nat- 
ional form of the European “‘universal” Enlightenment. 

The theoretical problems which Feijdo deals with in his essays, as well as 
the possible solutions, are both posed and resolved by the narrative machinery 
of Sinapia. The ideological contradiction facing the Spanish ilustrados deter- 
mines both the structure of the text and the structure of the proposed social 
order. 

Feij6o had posed the central problem in the context of addressing what is 
today a widespread Third World dilemma — the problem of the literary and 
other “backwardness of our nation.” In pushing for educational reform, he 
argued that Spain should not be held back by fear of religious heresy from 
taking advantage of the scientific knowledge offered them in foreign books. 
Feijoo’s argument was that theology and philosophy each had their own sphere, 
that the former as revealed knowledge was superior to the latter which was the 
result of mere human knowledge. Spain was well supplied with trained theolo- 
gians who could discern what was opposed to Christian Faith and what was not. 
The Holy Tribunal of the Inquisition was always on guard to defend religious 
doctrine by removing, in Feijoo’s words, any “poison” that might accompany 
the “liquor” of the new learning.!° The new climate of thought was to be 
filtered through the selective framework of bureaucratized Christian orthodoxy. 

Sinapia, in giving narrative representability to this solution, both resembles 
and differs from the utopian structures of the French Enlightenment. This 
relationship of parallelism and divergence can most usefully be envisaged in 
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terms of Mannheim’s and Deleuze/Guattari’s analyses of utopia. Mannheim’s 
distinction between ideology as the legitimation of the ruling group and utopia 
as the manifesto of a social group aspiring to hegemony is reinforced by Deleuze 
and Guattari’s analysis of the role played by utopias in the legitimation and de- 
legitimation of desire. They argue that utopias function not “‘as ideal models 
but as group fantasies, as agents of the real productivity of desire, making it 
possible to disinvest the current social field, to de-institutionalize it... .°!! 

Like its contemporary French utopias, Sinapia disinvests the social field 
of the aristocracy, delegitimates its accompanying climate of thought. Prof- 
essor Cro points to the difference between Plato’s Republic and Sinapia (pp. 
XVII-XVIID). The former legitimates the rule of a military aristocracy, the latter 
de-legitimates the representational categories of the still powerful landed aris- 
tocracy. By limiting war and preferring peace, even if gained through bribery and 
stratagem, Sinapia displaces the military code with the work-ethic. It replaces 
the aristocratic code of honor with the bourgeois utilitarian ethic; the pro- 
digality and conspicuous luxury cunsumption of the aristocracy with the sober 
moderation of the middle class. The speculative imagination here acts as ‘“‘a gen- 
eral solvent’’!? of the system of representation of the aristocracy. 

In this, Sinapia is at one with the European Enlightenment, sharing in 
its “‘social equalitarianism and rationalism’? (p. XXVIII). This is borne out by 
the internal evidence of the utopian stock figures in the text. The figures of the 
Persian prince Sinap and the prelate Codabend, and in particular that of Siang, 
the Chinese philosopher, are all borrowed from the French Enlightenment. And 
it is the wave of dechristianization in Europe, Baudet suggests, that may have 
been responsible for the enthusiasm ‘‘for China and other lands that swept ac- 
ross Europe in the eighteenth century.”’ The real historical figure of Confucius — 
the philosopher who was not a religious founder — was central to the European 
representation of the Chinese “‘who honour everything, their parents and the 
ancestors.” This mixture of reverence for tradition allied to a secular morality 
coming out of a higher culture provides the ideological legitimation for the 
figures of one of the founders of Sinapia, the Chinese Siang. The other two 
founders, the Persian prince and prelate also come out of the eighteenth-century 
literary stock in which — together with the Noble Savages — “Turks, Persians 
and other Non-Westerners were installed alongside the Chinese.” !3 

However, if Sinapia borrows figures from the European Enlightenment, 
it uses them in a specific manner. The narration in which the Chinese philoso- 
pher Siang is converted by the Persian Christians signifies a reconciliation be- 
tween Christian orthodoxy (the Persians) and the natural sciences (Siang). In 
addition, by re-transposing the imagined ideal world back in time — the Persian 
Christians represent an earlier mode of Christianity, that of the third and fourth 
centuries — and combining this with the European Enlightenment’s use of 
cultures of a higher order, Sinapia turns its back on both the prelepsarian Gold- 
en-Age-type utopia of the Christian Humanists and on the Rousseauist perfect 
state of nature with its emphasis on the individual. 

In the European conception, the theme of economic freedom “defined as 
social equality based on the division of labour and private property”!* was 
linked to the representation of man’s individual origin in a state of nature. The 
concept of the originally free and unbound individual with his natural right to 
private property was to be the mythological charter of the commercial and 
industrial bourgeoisie on their rise to hegemony. The feudal rights of the nobi- 
lity to their large landed estates was delegitimated along with the concept of 
rights based on birth. In the state of Nature there is a reversal of all ranks. Merit 
is what now counts in the competitive free-for-all. 

Sinapia also joins in this delegitimation of the property rights of the nobi- 
lity. But it postulates as its ideal imagined world the earlier Church structure 
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with its emphasis on the Christian community, where all property is held as col- 
lective state property. Thus in Sinapia, with its ritual exclusion of private pro- 
perty, money, and markets, capitalism is put off limits. If the ‘‘natural state” 
conception led in France to the idea of remaking the world anew on the model 
of its imaginary origins, the remaking of the social order in Sinapia means a 
conservative return to earlier political structures, which are paradoxically able to 
incorporate the natural sciences represented as the pagan tradition of thought of 
“higher cultures.” The state of Nature is in it implicitly delegitimated; thus, the 
“noble savage” American Indian and Black can play no ideal role in Sinapia. 
Rather they are subjected to the “civilizing’’ influences of the superior Chris- 
tian and Chinese cultures. The ideal Incas, the model for Campanella’s City of 
the Sun, become in Sinapia Peruvian Chinchas whose “‘rusticity” has to be 
civilized, just as the Malay’s ‘“‘ferocity’”’ has to be “domesticated” (p. 6). 

It is the Black, however, who is most displaced from the natural state 
ideal of ‘‘noble savage,” to the lowest rank in the pecking order of races and 
cultures. Blacks are represented as simple and docile, as negrillos called Zam- 
bales. They were cleared out of the geographical space by the Malays who 
drove them into the adjoining country of the Galos. Later, in the context of 
Christian universality, the Blacks are represented as one of the races involved in 
the mixture which has produced the Sinapian. Here their “trace” is designated 
by the literary term of Ethiopian. They are assimilated by the use of this term 
to a legendary medieval utopian figure — the priest-king of Ethiopia, Prester 
John. 

When Europeans were themselves semiperipheral to the then hegemonic 
Mohammedan power, Prester John had played a powerful role in the European 
imagination as the black image of Christian power who would one day deliver 
them from the Moors.!5 His imagined kingdom — a magical utopia with a pool 
which rejuvenated men, and a magic table which cured drunkenness — was also 
the ideal model of a Christian state in which a Priest King combined religious 
and temporal power. This original model of a priest king becomes, in the utopia 
of Sinapia, the model of the ideal state patterned on a church hierarchy. The 
magical model of Prester John is transformed into the rationalized model, in 
which the Christian community is converted into a paternal social machine. 
Geographically Sinapia is divided into units-family dwellings; several such units 
constitute a barrio, several of which constitute a villa (town), several of which 
constitute a city, several of which constitute a metropolis, several of which cons- 
titute a province, nine of which constitute Sinapia. Socially and politically, each 
unit is ruled by a Father, each Father with prescribed degrees of power to pun- 
ish their family members and the two slaves allotted to them. Slaves, private and 
public, are made slaves as a punishment for their crimes, but the power to decide 
on limited or perpetual slavery is confined to the top Fathers and to the Prince 
who functions as chief magistrate. Thus the fathers of the family are punishable 
by the fathers of the barrio, who in turn, are punishable by the fathers of the 
villa, and so forth. The prince, with the Senate’s approval, alone has the right to 
punish by death, life-slavery, or exile. Sinapia thus exemplifies the carceral com- 
plex, designed to identify deviance and the social norm of orthodoxy.! © 

Exile is retained as the punishment for heresy. Heretics are given a chance 
to recant; if they do not, they must be totally excluded from the Kingdom. For 
Sinapia is, above all a social and ideological autarchy, that mode of utopia cen- 
tral to all forms of the bourgeois — i.e., both non-aristocratic and non-popular — 
imagination. As Roland Barthes points out, the sites of utopia are always rigidly 
enclosed so that they can constitute a social autarchy. The inhabitants of these 
bourgeois modes of utopia are always shut in so as to “form a total society, en- 
dowed with an economy, a morality, a language and a time articulated into sch- 
edules, labours, and celebrations. Here as elsewhere the enclosure permits the 
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system, i.e., the imagination... .”!7 


Sinapia is represented as completely enclosed from the rest of the world; 
it is well protected by armed forces against any outside intrusion. Trade is 
strictly regulated and only carried out by a few selected bureaucrats; exit and 
entrance visas are strictly supervised. And if Sinapia rigidly excludes Christian 
religious enthusiasm, a new kind of rational enthusiasm for totalitarian super- 
vision and control pervades the text. The real stroke of imaginative brilliance 
in the work is to be found in the meticulous arrangements for a form of cen- 
sorship which will enable the incorporation of the novelties of the natural sci- 
ences without any danger of deviationist heresy. 


Merchants of Enlightenment — mercaderes de luz, much as in Bacon’s New 
Atlantis — are dispatched to purchase, with no expense spared, the ‘‘new tech- 
nology”: books and models for ‘‘the advancement of the sciences and the arts” 
(p. 58). When brought back, all material must first be decontaminated, distilled 
by a highly ingenious form of censorship. A group of censors — gatherers, 
miners, distillers, improvers — select out the material that can be utilized, and 
even improve upon the models and scientific paradigms. Whatever is considered 
ideologically dangerous to the Christian-bureaucratic mode of organization, to 
its static perfection — for Sinapia is a classical utopia — is filtered out, the 
“poison” removed (to repeat Feijoo’s metaphor) as the “‘liquor” is distilled. 

Sinapians are therefore locked within a totalitarian representation of re- 
ality. Equal material distribution is used as the legitimation for unequal access 
to the means of information and communication. The desire disinvested from 
the social field of the landed aristocracy is reinvested not into the pivate pro- 
perty bourgeoisie but into the social field of the technocratic/bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie whose representational categories legitimate an intellectual and im- 
aginative autarchy. In fact, the utopian mode of Sinapia seems to prefigure the 
dystopian realization in our time of the representational autarchy — with its 
managed reality and managed fantasy — imposed by the bureaucratic/corporate 
elite of the First, Second, and Third World through the mass-media. 

Indeed, correlative to this Sinupia can also teach us something about 
modern SF. Our century has seen the beginning of the end of the Eurocentric 
cultural autarchy with the historical emergence of former utopian fictional 
Others — the Chinese, the Persians, the Blacks, the Mohammedans - from exo- 
ticism. In the context of this historical movement another transposition has 
been made from terrestrial to extra-terrestrial time/space, and fictional Others. 
If we see SF as the updated pseudo-utopian mode of the global (and increa- 
singly dominant) technocratic bourgeoisie, as the expression of its group fan- 
tasy, then one of SF’s more troubling aspects — a neo-fascist elitism that re- 
minds one of Sinapia’s, based as it is on the projection of “higher cultures” — 
becomes theoretically explicable. From Clarke’s 2001: A Space Odyssey to 
Star Wars, SF — like Sinapia — ritually excludes or marginalizes the ‘Lesser 
breeds without the law,” outside of technological rationality — what Ursula 
Le Guin has called the social, sexual, and racial aliens.!® Such SF excludes, in 
fact, the popular forces who today embody the millenarian heresy of utopian 
longing,’ * and who are on our world scene the only alternative to the new, 
non-propertied technocratic bureaucracy. 


NOTES 


1. The ms. dating has led to an ongoing critical dispute between Professor Cro and 
Professor Miguel Avilés Fernandez, who has also published an edition of Sinapia: Una 
Utopia Espafiola del siglo de las luces (Madrid: Ed. Nacional, 1976). Cro in his later work 
A Forerunner of the Enlightenment in Spain (Hamilton, Ont.: McMaster Univ., 1976) 
argues on the basis of a newly discovered reference for a 1682 date, which would imply 
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that the author is a forerunner rather than contemporary or follower of the feijoista current. 
Against this, Avilés Fernandez argues from internal evidence that Sinapia is a product of the 
Enlightenment and was most probably written by the Count of Campomanes in the last 
third of the 18th century. I agree that this work belongs to an 18th-century discourse, even 
though I would place it in the earlier part of that century, so that I am reluctant to attribute 
it to Campomanes. For a balanced discussion of the opposing viewpoints see F. Lopez 
Estrada, “Mas noticias sobre la Sinapia o utopia espafiola,” Moreana No. 55-56 (1977): 
23-33. 

1b. Monroe Z. Hafter, in ‘‘Towards a History of Spanish Imaginary Voyages,” Eight- 
eenth Century Studies,8 (Spring 1975): 265-82 discusses a “‘full-length Spanish imaginary 
voyage written in the Enlightenment” which pretends to be the true account of a philo- 
sopher who voyages in an unknown civilization, Selendpolis (Madrid, 1804). Hafter argues 
that although no study of imaginary voyages lists so much asa single original Spanish text, 
nevertheless this account, while it ‘stands out for its developed portrait of the ideal lunar 
society of Selenopolis . . . forms part of a trajectory to which interest is astronomy, distant 
travel, and social satire contributed over a period of many years” (p. 266). The parallels be- 
tween Sinapia and Selendpolis are clear — the problem of incorporating the natural sciences 
and the need to rationalize society. But the basic difference is that Selendpolis is an open 
society (encouraging trade, internal and external) which marginalizes religion, while Sinapia 
ia a closed theocratic society. The narrative device of the voyage to a land which is projected 
as existing — Selendpolis — leads to somewhat different conclusions than does the projection 
of a utopia — a no-where — whose existence 1s figuratively located in the geography of the 
narrative itself. But Sinapia does belong to a wave of speculative thought, typical of under- 
developed countries, ceaselessly seeking to correct a “‘backwardness” whose causes are as 
much external — in the system of relations — as they are internal; a history of thought 
therefore marked by a Sisyphean futility. Hafter discusses the history and extension of this 
wave, expressed both in book form and in journalistic literature. 

2. Ernest Gellner, Thought and Change (Chicago, 1965), p. 166. 

3. Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World-System: Capitalist Agriculture and the 
Origin of the European World-Economy in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1974), 
pp. 86-87. 

4. Jaime Vicens Vives, Manual de historia econdmica de Espafia (Barcelona, 1969), 
p. 431; my translation of the original Spanish quoted by Professor Cro (p. XIX). 

5. Henri Baudet, Paradise on Earth: Some Thoughts On European Images of Non- 
European Man (New Haven, 1965), p. 32; and J.H. Elliott, The Old World and the New, 
1492-1650 (Cambridge, 1970), p. 25. 

6. Ernst Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (New York, 1952), 
p. 96. 

7. Fredric Jameson. “World Reduction in Le Guin: The Emergence of Utopian Nar- 
rative,” SFS 2 (Nov. 1975). 

8. Peter Martyr, Decades, trans. R. Eden (1555), in The First Three English Books on 
America, ed. E. Arber (Birmingham, 1885), p. 71; quoted by J.H. Elliot, p. 26. 


9. See Fredric Jameson, “Of Islands and Trenches: Neutralization and the Production of 
Utopian Discourse,” Diacritics (June 1977): 9. 

10. Padre Feijéo, Cartas eruditas y curiosas, etc. 1742-1760; see the letter, “Causas del 
atraso que se padece en Espafia en orden a las ciencas naturales,” in the anthology Spanish 
Literature 1700-1900, B.P. Patt and M. Nozick eds. (New York, 1965), pp. 7-16. 

11. Karl Mannheim. Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1940), p. 38; and G. Deleuze and 
F. Guattari, Anti-Oedipus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia (New York, 1977), pp. 30-31. 

12. Jakob Burckhardt, Reflections on History (London, 1943), p. 110; quoted by 
Baudet, p. 72. 

13. Baudet, p. 43 and p. 45. 

14. Ibid., p. 59. 

. 15. See Ibid., pp. 15-20; also Robert Silverberg, The Realm of Prester John (New York, 
72). 
: 16. See Michael Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison (New York, 
1977), p. 30. 
17. Roland Barthes, Sade/Fourier/Loyola (New York, 1976). p. 17. 
18. Ursula Le Guin, ‘American SF and the Other,” SFS, 2(Nov. 1975). 


19. The emergence, in the periphery areas of the world system, of political/religious 
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cults like Jamaican Rastafarianism — the Reggae singer Bob Marley expresses in his hit song 
Exodus the inversion/negation of the social order through its delegitimation as Babylon 
compared to the projected true home of Zion — are the contemporary expressions of pop- 
ular movements of insubordination. The parallels with the Gnostics who delegitimated the 
classical Kosmos at the end of antiquity, thus ushering in the new figurative space which 
nica : : = 

Christianity was to inhabit, are clea: _Sylvia Wynter 
Locus: The Newspaper of the Science Fiction Field, 2 vols.: Nos. 1-103 (1968- 
1971), Nos. 104-207 (1972-1977). Boston: Gregg Press, 1978. Non-paginated 
(2?! — must be near 3,000 pp.). $95.00. Sociologists, ideology students, and 
microhistorians of SF 1968-77, as well as specialized research libraries, will wish 
to have these two very fat volumes for the wealth of gossipy biographic, pub- 
lishing, etc. data on people and events from the SF microculture scattered 
among its pages. For all others, the one-dimensionality of such items as “Ray 
Nelson is looking for pen-pals who remember past lives” (No. 12); “[Lem’s 
Solaris] is turgid and boring, perhaps because of the infinite detail” (Charles 
Brown, No. 71); “Throughout (“The New Atlantis”] Le Guin unloads all the 
clichés that she has avoided . . . for 13 years” (Dan Miller, No. 177) makes it 
obvious that it would have been enough to have reprinted a rather slim and 
careful selection of some statistics and book reviews from Locus — notably 
those by David Hartwell and Richard Lupoff, but also (despite Locus’s frequent 
fulminations against academics) by professors Peter Fitting, David Samuelson, 
and Susan Wood. Such a selection would hopefully be reset rather than repro- 
duced, as here, by photographic reprint with whatever horrible eyestrain may 
tesult. 

—DS 


An Unnecessary Reprint 


Hans Girsberger. Der utopische Sozialismus des 18. Jahrhunderts in Frankreich. 
Wiesbaden: Focus-Verlag, 1973. XXVII+271p.26 DM. This photo-offset edition 
of the original 1924 book on utopian thought in 18th-Century France, oc- 
casioned by the growing post-1968 interest in the history of utopianism and 
SF, confirms Dale Mullen’s complaints (in SFS 15 :192) about unnecessary 
reprinting; indeed it extends them, since he was speaking about post-1945 
fiction, and this is an example of pre-1945 secondary literature. The first 107 
pp. of Girsberger’s book are an introduction discussing the philosophical, idea- 
ological, and material ‘“‘bases” of 18th-century utopianism, with a brief re- 
view of the utopian tradition from Plato to the Renaissance and of the “‘soc- 
ialist” extra-literary models for that tradition in Antiquity, the Jesuit state in 
Paraguay, and the French rural cooperative as remnants of the early ‘‘agrarian 
communism.” Self-confessedly a second-hand digest, based mostly on the French 
and German secondary literature of the 50 years preceding Girsberger’s book, 
this first part is today completely superseded by intervening studies on utopian- 
ism (for the general ones of Beer, Berneri, Biesterfeld, Bloch, Cioranescu, Gove, 
Negley-Patrick, Schwonke, and Seeber see SFS 10:245-46; also Atkinson, 
Baczko, Chérel, Coe, Coste, Courbin, Krauss, Le Flamanc, Manuel, Muhil, 
Patrick, Pons, Poster, Trousson, Tuzet, Venturi, Volgin, and Wijngaarden, to 
mention only the main studies dealing with 18th-century authors). However, 
the investigation of the texts of “utopian socialism” proper which follows on 
pp. 108-235 is not much more useful either. First, it is based on what I have 
elsewhere (see chapter 3 of my book Metamorphoses of Science Fiction, US 
1979) called the ‘“antediluvian” approach in utopian studies, i.e. the isolation of 
a fully perfect and ideal “essence” of utopia which is by definition identical in 
“poetically intuitive” and “philosophically dialectical” (in other werds, fict- 
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The Re-Enchantment of 
Humanism: An Inferview 
with Sylvia Wynter 


David Scott 


{A]t the very time when it most often mouths the word, the West has never been further 


from being able to live a true humanism —a humanism made to the measure of the world. 


— Aimé Césaire, Discourse on Colonialism 


PREFACE 


The story of humanism (whether as a philosophical doctrine or as a worldly 
orientation) is often told as a kind of European coming-of-age story. On this account, 
humanism marks a certain stage in Europe’s consciousness of itself — that stage at 
which it leaves behind it the cramped intolerances of the damp and enclosed Middle 
Ages and enters, finally, into the rational spaciousness and secular luminosity of the 
Modern. As such, it forms a central, even defining, chapter in Europe’s liberal 
autobiography. But that coming-of-age story has another aspect or dimension that is 
often relegated to a footnote, namely the connection between humanism and 
dehumanization. For this Renaissance moment of the birth of humanism (I am 
leaving aside, for my purposes here, the narrative of its classical and Christian 
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antecedents) is simultaneously the moment of initiation of Europe's colonial project. 
Humanism and colonialism inhabit the same cognitive-political universe inasmuch as 
Europe's discovery of its Self is simultaneous with its discovery of its Others. 

In the middle of the twentieth century, however, that footnote was in the process 
of a noisy assault on Europe’s idea of itself as synonymous with humanism. The 
anticolonial movement had initiated a radical critique of the heart of European 
self-consciousness by demonstrating just how deeply its celebrated concept of Man 
depended upon the systematic degradation of non-European men and women. This, 
of course, was nowhere more brilliantly articulated than in Aimé Césaire’s Discourse on 
Colonialism and Frantz Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth.' The systemic 
objectification and violence of colonialism gave the lie to Europe’s humanism. As 
Fanon put it in the closing pages of his anticolonial manifesto; “When I search for 
Man in the technique and style of Europe, I see only a succession of negations of man, 
and an avalanche of murders”.” But what bears reflection is that neither Fanon nor 
Césaire want to abandon humanism. On the contrary, they want to correct its vision 
and fulfil its promise. This is why, as Fanon goes on to announce, the aim of the 
postcolonial project is “to try to create the whole man, whom Europe has been 
incapable of bringing to triumphant birth”. 

The anticolonial assault, then, is one fundamental moment in the dissolution of 
Europe’s idea of itself as the embodiment of humanity’s ideal. It is interesting that 
Jean-Paul Sartre recognizes this in his famous preface to The Wretched of the Earth 
(published, remember, within a year of his own Critique of Dialectical Reason). It is 
interesting because another moment in the dissolution of Europe’s idea of itself as a 
source of foundational knowledges is in part directed precisely against Sartre — against 
Sartre in particular, but also against the larger emancipationist humanism of which his 
existential Marxism was an influential instance. This is the emergence of an 
antihumanism ~ namely, structuralism, with its infamous idea of a subjectless history 
~ that turns its attention against the historicist-phenomenological recuperation of 
Hegel. In many ways, of course, Michel Foucault's The Order of Things is the 
paradigmatic instance of this antihumanism in its critical mode.” In recasting the 


1 Aimé Césaire, Discourse on Colonialism (1955; reprint, New York: Monthly Review Press, 1972); Frantz Fanon, 
The Wretched of the Earth, wans. Constance Farrington (1961; reprint, New York: Grove Press, 1968). 

2 Fanon, The Wretched, 312. 

Ibid., 313. 

Michel Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Sciences (New York: Random House, 1973). 
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history of Europe as a history of mutations of episteme (that is, cognitive orders that 
determine the rules of formation of concepts, theories, objects of study and the like), 


it seriously undermined the conceit of Europe’s Reason as the progressive unfolding of 
David 


the consciousness of a singular subject. 
gul J Scort 


It is in this unevenly overlapping space where the agonistic humanism of Fanon’s 
anticolonialism crosses — without cancelling — the embattled antihumanism of 
Foucault’s archaeological critique, that I would like to locate the work of Sylvia 
Wynter. A partial location, needless to say, since no single set of coordinates can 
exhaustively situate an aesthetic-intellectual career as full and plural as that of Wynter. 
But across the many disjunctures around which it coheres as the work of an exemplary 
life there is the persistence of an aspiration to a certain ideal of humanism —a 
dissonant, a non-identitarian, but nonetheless a comprehensive and planetary 
humanism. 

Wynter’s work is distinctive in many ways — for its extraordinary range of literary, 
philosophical and historical reference, for example. But perhaps one of the more 
striking features of her work is its foundational character, its restless quest for the most 
interconnected and totalizing ground on which to secure the humanist ideal to which 
she aspires. For Wynter, the hope of a revisioned humanism depends not merely on 
the perspectivalism of the deconstructive gesture (the critique of the false or partial 
humanisms that have so far ordered emancipationist projects). It depends also, 
dialectically, on a reconstructed understanding of the grounds of human being, a 
reconstruction that entails a deeper grasp of the dimensions of human cognition and 
human action. In this, of course, she runs against the grain of much in contemporary 
cultural-critical work. Wynter seeks to restore to our conceptualization of human life 
the framework of a direction, a telos. But she wants to do this while evading a vulgar 
metaphysical essentialism ~ which is why the register of discourse has the significance 
it has for her. For while she is concerned to anchor the human and its projects in its 
material (social and bodily) conditions, her concern is to track the “codes” and 
“genres” in terms of which the understanding (including self-understanding) is 
constituted, It is not the body’s materiality itself that interests her so much as the 
ideological hegemonies — race principal among them — that come to be imprinted on 
it in such a way that we live their inscriptions as the historically varying modes of our 
truth. 

In Wynter the density is all. The scale and ambition of the project is as vast as it is 
complex. And whether or not you agree in full with its terms, whether or not in the 
end you are persuaded by the distinctive reading of history on which it depends, and 
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whether or not you share the epistemological assumptions that ground and guide it, it 
is impossible not to be deeply inspired ~ even awed ~ by the renewal of the vision of 
the human that Sylvia Wynter offers to us. It is a vision of humanism made to the 
measure of the world.’ 

Born in Cuba of Jamaican parents in 1928, Sylvia Wynter is professor emerita in 
the Department of Spanish and Portuguese and the Department of Afro-American 
Studies at Stanford University, Palo Alto, where she taught between 1977 and 1997. 
She has held appointments at the University of the West Indies, Mona, the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and the University of California, San Diego. A Caribbean 
intellectual of surpassing originality and brilliance, she is the author of a novel, The 
Hills of Hebron (1962), several plays (including the 1970 pantomime, Rockstone 
Anancy), and an impressive number of cultural-critical essays most of which are 
referred to in the footnotes below. 


5 Fora very different appreciation of Wynter than the one offered here see Paget Henry, “Sylvia Wynter: 
Poststructuralism and Postcolonial Thought", in his Caliban'’s Reason: Introducing Afro-Caribbean Philosophy (New 
York: Routledge, 2000). 
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THE INTERVIEW 


THE COMING OF SOVEREIGNTY David 
Scott 


David Scott: Sylvia, I want to begin with the 1950s, and the early 1960s and with 
your generation’s vision of, or anxiety about, the coming sovereignty. But before I get 
there, let’s start with a few biographical details. You were born in Cuba, but you grew 
up in Jamaica. What took your parents to Cuba? 


Sylvia Wynter: They went there in search of work. There had been an explosion of 
the sugar industry in Cuba. Quite a lot of Jamaicans went. They were part of that 
whole exodus at that time. 


DS: But your childhood is spent in Jamaica. 
SW: Yes, I came back as a baby. 
DS: Where in Jamaica did you grow up? 


SW: Well, I lived in Kingston. We were very poor, and we lived on Pound Road, 
what is now Maxwell Avenue. 


DS: What general area of Kingston is that? 


SW: Right in what is now the ghetto. Later we would move to East Kingston, then to 
Brentford Road at Cross Roads where I spent my adolescence. But as a young child, I 
remember walking to school along Spanish Town Road to a school called Ebenezer 
School. It was a Methodist school attached to a church. The school, I am told, is no 
longer there. It used to be at the corner of Spanish Town Road and Darling Street. 

So we went to this Ebenezer Elementary School. Our school had an excellent 
schoolmaster. He actually had books. There were not very many books, but he had 
them on some shelves. So we were able to read. I remember him very well. His modus 
operandi was to go around hitting all of us with a cane whether we had done anything 
or not. To wake up our minds, he said! But he was an excellent teacher. I remember 
him as belonging to a magnificent generation of schoolmasters. Today you wouldn’t 
get them in the schools because they'd be in politics or in law and so on. But we had 
the advantage of being taught by these kinds of teachers. This was the only outlet for 
them then. What was very inspiring was that they saw your triumph as theirs. So we 
were very lucky in terms of that early schooling, when we lived in the town. But we 
also lived in the country because both of my grandparents were sort of what you 
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would call £u/ak peasants, that is, they had a sufficiency of land. So we would spend a 
lot of our holidays down in the country. The Hills of Hebron is actually written out of 
that, because that memory has been a very powerful one for me in that it was a 
self-contained peasant world. It was based on what N.W. Manley once described as 
“the infinite charity of the poor”. 

So if I went down to the country with, let us say, eight dresses, by the time I came 
back, I came back with two. My grandmother would have given the other six to the 
group of poorer children whom she had informally adopted. I remember we all slept 
together, stacked horizontally on a large four-poster bed. Even today, the memory of 
that gives me a sense of grounding in an existential sense of justice, not as grim 
retribution but as shared happiness. 


DS: Is Hector your only sibling?® 


SW: No, I have a sister, Etta, and a brother, a younger brother, Basil. He is now in 
New York and she went to England and became a nurse. She retired and returned to 


Jamaica.” 
DS: Where did you go to high school? 


SW: After elementary school I won a scholarship and went to St Andrew High 
School. But you see, except for that scholarship, | would not have gone to St Andrew 
High School. And I think one of the things that has impelled my sense of social 
justice was my recognizing how that school would make it possible for all my 
life-interests to be awakened. But had I not gotten a scholarship, I wouldn’t have had 
that opportunity. How scarce such opportunities were! How accidental one’s life was! 
And it was not very different for most Jamaicans. You have very many more 
opportunities today — although it’s still limited. In those days you had very, very few. 


DS: So you grew up in Jamaica in the 1940s. And you're at St Andrew High in the 
middle to late 1940s. 


SW: Yes, and what is beginning to happen is the anticolonial struggle, a wave of social 
protest movements with marches of the jobless on the streets, strikes on the sugar 
plantations, in the city, the asylum catching fire, inmates dying, charges and 


6 Hector Wynter (b. 1926), a Jamaican Rhodes scholar, has had a distinguished career as a teacher, university 
administrator, ambassador, minister of education in the Jamaica Labour Party (JLP) government and editor of the 
Gleaner, 

7 Not long after this interview, her sister, Mrs Etta Rowe (b. 1929), died unexpectedly, after a brief illness. 
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countercharges, and so on.® But the point to note, one I wish I could properly convey, 

is that up to then we had been a totally governed and administered people. You 

cannot imagine today how total a system colonialism was! I still remember the image 

of the British governor's plumed helmet, his white suit, his military entourage, the flag oa 
of the British Empire and so on. The whole ceremonial panoply of it! How could it 

ever have occurred to you then, before the struggles erupted, that you as a “native” 


subject could take any action on your own? 
DS: The emerging movement provided another space, a counter-space. 


SW: Yes. It was as if you were suddenly in a different dimension. All at once, here 
were people, Jamaicans, whether for good or evil, acting and counteracting, 
challenging the government. Then this extraordinary figure of [Alexander] 
Bustamante, like some hero out of myth, challenging Governor [Edward] Denham, 
crying out “Denham must go!” ~ then Denham taking sick, and, of course, the 
rumour that this was because Busta had [worked] obeah on him!” All in all, the whole 
sense of activity, of a self-initiated new beginning — I would say that movement 
determined everything I was going to be or have been. Day after day, one was seeing 
people on the streets, just ordinary people on the streets, challenging a system day 
after day. You're getting the news, I can’t remember if we had the radio, I think we 
had, but you were seeing the headlines in the newspaper the next day. You're riding to 
school on your bicycle and people are marching and countermarching, the asylum is 
on fire, and all kinds of things are happening, strikes breaking out, pitched battles 
between rival trade unions, parties erupting, the colonial state under siege. 


DS: You mentioned earlier that you knew Richard Hart in the 1940s.'° 


SW: I can’t say I remember him exactly, but I remember the influence that he had on 
us, his impact on us. Here was somebody who came not just from the upper middle 


8 The reference here is to the marches of the Kingston unemployed demanding work, as well as to clashes between 
rival trade unions and the two incipient political parties. During a strike of nurses and general helpers at che mental 
hospital in February 1946, the buildings caught fire. Some fifteen inmates died in the blaze. For some details, see 
Trevor Munroe, The Politics of Constitutional Decolonization: Jamaica, 1944-62 (Kingston, Jamaica: Institute of 
Social and Economic Research, 1972), 57; and George Eaton, Alexander Bustamante and Modern Jamaica 
(Kingston, Jamaica: Kingston Publishers, 1975), 117-20. 

9 Sir Edward Denham was colonial governor of Jamaica from 1934 until his death there in June 1938. See, usefully, 
James Carnegie, Some Aspects of Jamaica's Politics, 1918-1938 (Kingston, Jamaica: Institute of Jamaica, 1973), 
54-58. 

10 On Richard Hart, see David Scott, “Memories of the Left: An Interview with Richard Hart”, Small Axe 3 (March 
1998): 65-114. 
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class, but from the racially dominant white elite stratum. And here he had formed this 
Jamaica Youth Movement and he caught us up in it.'’ Yet the memory that I have of 
him has nothing to do with Marxism. Very few of us of my age group even knew who 
Marx was! I remember him as a very good human being, the example that he set, by 
reminding you that your life would be meaningless if you were not part of whatever it was 
that could lead to a just society, simply because a just society is so much easier to live in. 
That impact was very important, both for myself and for my brother Hector. Both of 
us were affected, imbued with a sense of service and duty rather than specifically by 
his Marxist views. I would come to these much later, in London. 


DS: Sylvia, do you think that this sense of anticipation, almost euphoric anticipation 
from the way you describe it, was shared by a lot of students of your generation in 
Jamaica in the 1940s? 


SW: Very much so. It couldn’t not have been, because we were so impacted upon 
by the mass movement. The mass movement is taking place every day in the town, 
we're here, all caught up in it. So it’s not like now, when one would have to sit down 
and make a conscious decision to say, “I’m going to do this.” Rather, you were 
carried by a movement something like that in America in the sixties, the black and 
other movements which had begun earlier with the bus boycott, in Montgomery, 
Alabama. I have found that some of my US students have been marked forever 
because they were part of it, as it was happening all around them. They were never 
to be the same again. And so it was with those of us who had been caught up in 


the anticolonial struggle. 

DS: You leave for London when? 

SW: I left in 1947. 

DS: And you attend the University of London, Kings’ College, I believe. What did 


you read? 
SW: Modern languages. 
DS: Why? 


SW: Exactly! How did I come to do that? The prescriptive thing then was, of course, 
if you had the chance, to become a doctor or a lawyer. Well, I had no sort of ability to 


11 On the Jamaica Youth Movement, see Richard Hart, Towards Decolonization: Political, Labour, and Economic 
Developments in Jamaica, 1938-1945 (Kingston: Canoe Press, 1999), 129, 169, 
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be a doctor, so the idea at first was that I was going to be a lawyer. But what happened 
and how I actually even came to get the scholarship (because I have never really 
been one of these bright people in the sense of taking exams) was that I read a lot. 
Several people remember me reading as | walked along the streets, losing my hair 
ribbons, reading on buses, and so on. I read so much that that gave me a bit of an 
edge. In the end I got the Jamaican Centenary scholarship, which was a 
scholarship that was set up in 1938 to commemorate the centenary of 
emancipation. It was restricted to people who had gone to elementary school. It 
was therefore a form of affirmative action long before affirmative action. The idea 
was that if you had gone to elementary school, you could never really compete 
with the students who had gone to preparatory schools. 

But how I came to get this scholarship was this: there was a young teacher just 
down from Cambridge called Bruce Wardropper. He had come out to Jamaica 
because he was a conscientious objector to World War II. He came out to teach 
instead in the colonies. At that time, a form of new criticism and its close reading of 
texts was very much the vogue.'* And as you know, in Jamaica all we had in terms of 
prose was the Bible and the Daily Gleaner. And so I remember how he had to work on 
my prose. But above all, he taught me how to approach a text. Take, for example, 
Shakespeare's The Tempest. The close reading approach that Wardropper taught me 
enabled me to see how several major themes which structured the play, as well as its 
politics, are enacted by the work of a specific system of configuration, of imagery. It 
enabled me to see what texts do! The bonus was that I had the good fortune to have 
him teach me for my higher school exams. At that time, there was no one at my 
school, St Andrew High School, who taught Spanish literature at that higher schools 
exam level. Wardropper, who had taught my brother Hector at Wolmer’s Boys 
School, examined me for the oral exam at Senior Cambridge level. So he said to me 
after the exam, “Why don’t you come down to Wolmer’s, join the class there, and I'll 
teach you?” So I studied with him. Now, his specialty was the literature of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Spain. Because I did very well on this subject in my higher 
schools exam, he advised me to major in Romance languages. He warned me against 
being a lawyer. 


12 On the New Criticism see, usefully, Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory: An Introduction (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1983), Bruce Wardropper was to later become a distinguished professor of Romance literatures at 
Duke University. 
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By the way, I did go and see Norman Manley seeking his advice also. Remember, 
my family at that time was very much a part of the PNP [People’s National Party] — at 
that time everyone, all of us who were socially aspiring to middle-class intelligentsia 
status, saw ourselves as a part of the PNP. So I went to see him, and he too warned me 
against it. He said, “Don’t do law, because although it can look so wonderful when 
you see trials in the courts and so on, it might be stultifying for you.” I’m very, very 
grateful [for that advice]. 


DS: You mean, intellectually svultifying? 


SW: Yes. So I went and I did modern languages, Spanish and an English minor, at 
London University. 


DS: At that time, what did you have in mind doing with that? 


SW: At that time I don’t know exactly. I remember Bruce Wardropper saying, “With 
that kind of degree you can turn your hand to anything, You could be a journalist, 
you might want to be a writer. Or you might want to consider teaching.” But I hadn’t 
actually thought about teaching, at that time. Then when I went to London there was 
a group from Trinidad led by Boscoe Holder.'? Of course, we all wanted to be a part 
of his dance troupe, because at that time everything Caribbean was still new, still to be 
done. I think Elsa Goveia was the one who put it accurately when she said that it was 
only in the context of the anticolonial movement that all of a sudden writers began 
writing, painters began painting, that people who had been silent for so long now 
“found their voices”. So I suppose we wanted to do something. You must realize that 
this transformation was not only political, it was also going to be in the arts. For 
example, people began writing poetry. I have a fearful memory of myself having to 
recite a poem that was written by George Campbell, and asking, “Is my skin 
beautiful?” and so on.'* And all the schoolboys shouting from the back, “No!” 
Nevertheless, this gives some idea of the excitement of the way in which everybody 
was revaluing everything, literally transvaluing value in Nietzsche's sense. One 
example: In school, we were being taught in the terms of British imperial history that 


13 Born in Trinidad in the early 1920s, Boscoe Holder is a multitalented artist — pianist, painter, dancer and 
choreographer. When he moved to London in 1950 he formed a dance troupe, Boscoe Holder and his Caribbean 
Dancers, which toured Europe. See Geoffrey MacLean, Boscoe Holder (Port of Spain, Trinidad: MacLean 
Publishing, 1994), 

14 Edna Manley has referred to George Campbell as the “leading poet of the 1938 revolution” (see her lovingly 
penned preface to Dennis Scott, Uncle Time [Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1973], xiv). Campbell's 
First Poems appeared in 1945, 
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two nineteenth-century Jamaican rebels, Paul Bogle and George William Gordon, 
were traitors.'> Now, suddenly, we had to begin to see them in an entirely different 
light, because of our new self-conception as Jamaicans, our new imaging of ourselves 


as a nation. 


DS: Many West Indians in London in those years speak not only of the exhilaration 
of that experience but, in particular, of the emerging sense of West Indianness, Is this 
also your experience? 


SW: Very true, because, remember, in the different islands we had been totally cut off 
from each other. We weren’t even taught Caribbean geography in the schools. The 
geography that was taught was that of England, the history that was taught was 
English history. We weren’t even taught the geography of the United States. At that 
time the United States was considered a second-rate country. London was the centre 
of empire and the British Empire was still very powerful. So we met Trinidadians 
there, and the Trinidadians brought calypso, and I remember one Christmas dancing 
out into the snow in a low-cut dress and ending up with pneumonia. It was 
wonderful, this sense. But it wasn’t only about being West Indian. There were many 
Africans there, all of them struggling for independence, so there was a powerful 
pan-African sensibility. And not just a pan-African sensibility either. There was a 
diverse group of colonial students, including students from India, so there was also a 
feeling of what would later be called Third Worldness. So there was a ferment at that 
centre, because these are going to be the days that will see the climax of the definitive 
struggles against the British Empire. 


DS: In London you are not only in the middle of numbers of people from other parts 
of the West Indies and people from Africa, but also in the middle of a kind of 
Caribbean intellectual upheaval. Are you yourself hooked into a circuit of Caribbean 
writers and scholars? 


SW: As a student I think I was more hooked into the dancers. I was a part of Boscoe 
Holder's dance troupe. My central interest there was in the dancing and that was far 
more my world. It would be only after I had finished my degree and then left 
England, got married, and come back in about 1957, '58, that I became connected to 
writers and writing. I had also been living in Europe where I had been trying out for 


15 On Bogle and Gordon see Gad Heuman, ‘The Killing Time’: The Morant Bay Rebellion in Jamaica (London: 
Macmillan, 1994), 
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film parts, but I could never get a part 


for myself. Either I was not black 


WF SYLVIA WYNTER 


enough, or sometimes Americans 


would put make-up on you and 


PHOTO COURTESY 


transform you into this or that. For 
example, I was one of Pharaoh’s 
concubines in the film The Land of the 
Pharaohs! So | started to write parts for 
myself. Then I found I was more 
interested in the writing rather than in 


the parts themselves. 


DS: So you had a sense of yourself not 
only as a dancer but as an actress as 


well. 


SW: I was going to be an actress, and I 
was going to be a singer. That was my 
big dream at that time. I was going to 
be a singer, but I hadn’t thought of 
myself as a writer. For some reason, | 
don’t know why, the idea of the dance 
at that time was so powerful because | 
think it bridged the divide in the 
Caribbean between the literate written 
tradition and the stigmatized yet 
powerful undertow of African religions 


and their cultural seedbed that had 


transformed itself into a current that 


Sylvia Wynter, Rome, 1950s 


was now neoindigenous to the 


Caribbean. And this was what was being resurrected. 
DS: Are you conscious of that at that moment? 


SW: At that moment? No, At that moment, that was simply what seemed to be the 
thing you had to do. You understand what I mean? There was then, like the 
flowering, the expression of what it was to be this new thing: a Jamaican, a West 
Indian. You must remember that, as Walcott says so beautifully, going to school we 


had lived in a world of the imagination whose landscape was filled with enchanted 
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daffodils. For example, the first stories that I wrote were set in England, in London. I 
had never been in London. I am still very proud, nevertheless, about one set in 
Yorkshire, whose heroine was a Luddite. For some reason I had an identification with 
English working-class struggles. And this is where I had begun to experience a parallel 
sensibility to that of all subordinated groups. You see, there can be a transfer of 
empathy because of your ability to experience yourself in that way. Now, remember, 
no story is going to be set in Jamaica, because I’ve never been taught anything about 
the history of Jamaica. If I heard about the Paul Bogle 1865 rebellion, it was about 
these traitors against the British Empire. And I don’t think that it was just ideology. 
Rather, it was the conception of being a British subject. To be a British subject, 
naturally you would see Bogle and Gordon as conspiring against that which made you 
a British subject. So all your education was intended to constitute you as a British 
subject, but I don’t think it was a deliberate plot. This was simply how the English 
saw themselves. And this is how they would make their native colonial subjects see 
themselves — derivatively. As long as there is not a counter-voice, we too are trapped in 
that conception. What happens now, after this great erupting moment, is that 
suddenly [you] begin to constitute yourself as another subject. 


DS: So there is in the 1950s, for your generation in London, a very self-conscious 
concern to transform the imagination. 


SW: Very self-conscious. Certainly by the time I became a writer it becomes very 
self-conscious. Remember, going to England, or coming to the United States, what 
you run into is the overt nature of these stereotypes of yourself that confront you. It’s 
like Fanon going to France and hearing, “Mama, look, a nigger!” Now, in Martinique, 
his French colonial island, his mother had warned him, “Don’t be a nigger.”'° But it 
had never occurred to him that he himself was a nigger. Since you could behave in 
such a way as to prove you're nota nigger. But in France, in London, no. There you’ re 
just one thing, being and behaving, a nigger. So, you run into these stereotypes. 
They're all around you, part of the unconscious way of thinking, and so it becomes 
imperative to confront those stereotypes. And I would say that the guiding thread that 
has lasted all through my work is, How do you deal with the stereotyped view of 
yourself that you yourself have been socialized to accept? You understand what I 
mean? Because the stereotypes are not arbitrary. It’s not a matter of someone getting 


16 The reference is to Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks, trans. Charles Lam Markmann (1952; reprint, New York: 
Grove Press, 1967), chap. 5. 
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up and suddenly being racist. It is that given the conception of what it is to be human, 
to be an imperial English man or woman, you had to be seen by them as the negation 
of what they were. So you, too, had to circumcise yourself of yourself, in order to be 


fully human. 


DS: Do you think that there’s a way in which that transformation of the imagination 
depended on that displacement in London? 


SW: That was very important. I’ve always felt a certain sympathy for students at the 
University of the West Indies because they don’t experience that displacement. That 
displacement is very jolting because from that moment you can no longer coincide 
with yourself. 


DS: So that displacement has a hermeneutical function? 


SW: Very much so. Because the ground on which you stand, from which you had 
interpreted the world around you, is now shaken; all of the certainties that you had 
taken for granted in the Caribbean are now gone. 


DS: You finish at the University of London, and you are imagining yourself to be an 
actress, trying parts and so on. 


SW: A dancer, yes. 

DS: And a dancer. You get married. 
SW: Yes. 

DS: To Jan Carew? 


SW: No, no, first of all I got married to a Norwegian who lived in England. His name 
was Hans Ragnar Isachsen. He had fought as an air force pilot in World War II. He was 
training the El Al airline pilots in Israel, as well as flying for them, so we lived in Rome. 


DS: And then you both returned to Jamaica? 


SW: Yes, in the early fifties, thinking that we might be able to make it. He wanted to 
manufacture a certain kind of steel furniture and we were going to settle there. But 
then he found it was too difficult. We went back to Sweden, and I lived in Sweden for 
a year or so. And I was quite happy there, the Swedes were a fairly cosmopolitan 
people. But I had no quarrel with the place. If you go to Sweden, you will see that 
they’re a reasonably just society. But I came to realize that I had no world there; I had 
no engagement there. In the meanwhile we'd had a daughter, then after a while we 
decided, fairly amiably, that it wasn’t really working out. It wasn’t that I was unhappy; 
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it’s just that I had no reason for living there. I had no battle, of some sort, to fight. 
And so we got divorced and I went back to London. That’s where I met Jan Carew, 
and that’s when I began to try to become a writer. Meeting Jan reinforced this 
because, of course, as you know, he is a writer. '” 


DS: What year would this have been? 
SW: This would have been in about 1957, ’58. 
DS: Is that when you began working on The Hills of Hebron? 


SW: Actually, I began by writing plays. 1 remember we had met a young and talented 
Englishman, Robin Midgely. He was a producer for the BBC [British Broadcasting 
Corporation] radio. He had just come down from Cambridge, and I remember I did a 
translation of Garcia Lorca’s play Yerma. The play deals with the tragedy of a barren 
infertile woman. Because it is based so very much on the still traditional/rural 
metaphysics of southern Spain, it just can’t be meaningfully translated into the 
English of an industrial society. So I translated its Spanish into the Jamaican Creole as 
a language that has emerged out of a parallel agrarian/rural structure. Robin Midgely 
produced it. Cleo Laine, the famous jazz singer, played the title role. We used 
Jamaican folk melodies for the songs. Cleo Laine sang them hauntingly. 


DS: Was the play actually staged? 


SW: No, only put on the radio. On one of the BBC’s programmes. So I’m going to 
carry out my apprenticeship now by writing for the BBC. In fact, I wrote The Hills of 
Hebron originally as a play for the BBC called Under the Sun. Then I decided to try 


and rewrite it as a novel. 


DS: But you complete the novel in London. 
SW: Yes. 
DS: What would you say inspired the novel? 


17 Jan Carew is a distinguished Caribbean novelist and essayist. Born in British Guiana (now Guyana) in 1925, he is 
the author of several books, including the novels Black Midas (1958), The Last Barbarian (1961), Moscow is Not My 
Mecca (1964) and, most recently, the essay Ghosts in Our Blood: With Malcolm X in Africa, England, and the 
Caribbean (1994). 

18 Wynter has said elsewhere that her chosen title for the novel was The End of Exile. It was her publishers who 
insisted on The Hills of Hebron, a title, she says, she never liked. See Sylvia Wynter, “Conversation with Sylvia 
Wynter”, interview by Daryl Cumber Dance, in New World Adams: Conversations with Contemporary West Indian 
Writers (Leeds: Peepal Tree Press, 1992), 277. 
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SW: I think, as I said to you before, memories of spending the holidays in the 
country, partly in Westmoreland, at a place called Haldane Castle, where even today 
cars can’t get up there, up to the top of the hill; and then in St Elizabeth, a place 
called Pisgah. These are fairly remote places. There was a conference held in the 
Bahamas in November 1998, the first international conference on Caribbean 
literature, and they asked me to look back at The Hills of Hebron some thirty-five years 
after, and I did.'? And what struck me rereading it was that when Elsa Goveia says 
that one of the reasons we began to write in the clash of the anticolonial struggle was 
the desire to challenge the central belief system on which our societies were founded, 
the belief that the fact of blackness is a fact of inferiority and that of whiteness a fact 
of superiority. When I reread the novel, I could see that that was exactly what I was 
then doing.”” I was grappling with this, with a world in which the fact of blackness 
had non-arbitrarily, and necessarily, to bea fact of inferiority. That’s what I was 
grappling with, the refusal, the challenging, of that premise. There was my fascination 
too, of course, as you can see, with the whole idea of the legend of Prophet Bedward. 
And I remember Jan telling me about the parallel legend of Prophet Jordan in 
Guyana. Now, Jordan had actually put himself on the cross to be crucified. It was the 
fusing of these two prophets, and their movements together, that is at the centre of 
the novel.” 


DS: The Hills of Hebron obviously is about many things, but one of the things that it 
is about is the nature of a kind of sovereignty and the nature of the leadership that 
imagines this alternative kind of sovereignty. Quite apart from what you've called the 
“ineptness” of the artistic quality of the work, Hebron is seeking to imagine a kind of 
cultural-political community that is not on the agenda of the nationalist movement. 


SW: Exactly. Very much so. But then, you see, I think we need to go back and look at 
what the nationalist movement was itself. What we call the nationalist movement was 
really a drawing together of many movements. Bustamante’s movement was not a 
nationalist movement. When he called it “labour”, he was right. But it was not 


19 The first International Conference on Caribbean Literature, Nassau, the Bahamas, 3-6 November 1998, The title 
of Wynter’s presentation was, “A Look Back at The Hill of Hebron on the Eve of the New Millennium: After 
‘Man’, Towards the Human”. 

20 Elsa Goveia (1925-80) was a historian and a humanist. She is the author of several path-breaking books in 
Caribbean history including the seminal A Study on the Historiography of the British West Indies (1956; reprint, 
Washington, DC: Howard University Press, 1980), 

21 On Alexander Bedward see Barry Chevannes, “Revival and Black Struggle”, Savacou 5 (1971): 27-39, 
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“labour” in the sense of the Marxist conception of labour either. It was very much the 
issue of native labour, as a secondary form of low-wage, lowly skilled, low standard of 
living labour, which it was the function of the colonial system to produce and 
reproduce. To move into a different paradigm, that of Fanon’s, these were part of the 
expendable category: of the seasonal sugar cane field workers, stone breakers, market 
women, casual labour, the jobless and their movement. Now, the normal proletariat 
can be made to work and to be happy to work only because of the threatened fate of 
not having a job, the fate that this native labour category is made to embody. Fanon, 
you recall, calls this category les damnés, the condemned. 

So what I am saying here is that the nationalist movement actually comprised 
multiple movements. However, up until now, we've only had a nationalist 
interpretation of what happened. Because Bustamante’s movement was a labour 
movement, he would eventually form a party only to protect the gains of the Union.” 
The PNP [People’s National Party] would form unions only to protect their property, 
the nationalist party. 


DS: I want to press you a little on this though, Sylvia. Leonard Howell’s Pinnacle and 
Bedward’s August Town community are forms of sovereignty.”° They are forms, if 
you like, of communities that are structured in cultural-political terms, on a cultural 
logic, that is not part of the official society. And Hills of Hebron is an attempt to think 
through an alternative form of political order. 


SW: You're right. But to explain that sovereignty is very difficult within our 
normative concepts. The point is that this alternative form of sovereignty could only 
come from that group, as the society's expendable damnés. That is the group which is 
the collective protagonist of the novel. Because of their systemic marginalization, they 
were forced to daily experience their deviance, their imposed liminal status with respect 
both to the normative order, and to what it is to be human in the terms of that order. 


22 Bustamante was the founder of the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union (BITU) formally registered in January 
1939) in the wake of the strikes and riots. In 1943 he founded the Jamaica Labour Party (JLP), largely as a vehicle 
to contest the elections in 1944. The People’s National Party (PNP), founded in 1938, was initially connected to 
the Trade Union Council (TUC), but after the expulsion of the Marxists in 1952 founded the National Workers 
Union (NWU), which Michael Manley, after his return to Jamaica from Britain that year, was instrumental in 
building, 

23 Leonard Howell is one of the earliest Rastafari leaders. For a useful discussion see Robert A. Hill, “Dread History: 
Leonard P. Howell and Millenarian Visions in Early Rastafari Religion in Jamaica”, EPOCHE 8 (1981): 31-70, 
published subsequently as “Dread History: Leonard P. Howell and Millenarian visions in Early Rastafari”, Jamaica 
Journal \6, no. 1 (1983): 24-39. 
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Now, this is somewhat of a leap, but be patient with me, because your point is crucial. 
Theoretically or conceptually, I am now trying to clarify something that I didn’t 
know I was doing at the time when I| wrote the novel. As you said, this is an 
entirely different form of sovereignty that we are dealing with. Now, we know 
about political sovereignty, especially with the rise of the state. We know about 
economic sovereignty, with the dominance of the free market all over the world, 
together with its economic organization of reality. We do not know about 
something called ontological sovereignty. And I’m being so bold as to say that in 
order to speak the conception of ontological sovereignty, we would have to move 
completely outside our present conception of what it is to be human, and 
therefore outside the ground of the orthodox body of knowledge which institutes 
and reproduces such a conception. 


DS: Sylvia, that conception is of course where you have come #. And I want to take 
that up in its specificity. But I still want to press you on the kind of oppositional 
sensibility that then — late 1950s, early 1960s — goes into the fashioning of that 
community in Hills of Hebron. What is the dissatisfaction that you felt at the time, 
that inspired that refashioning of the problem of sovereignty? 


SW: When I was reading your interview with Ken Post, I noted that he said how very 
painful for him his working-class origins had been, how he could never quite agree 
with what Richard Hoggart and the others such as E.P. Thompson were saying 
because he knew the reality of what that working-class origin had been.”4 The parallel 
here is that you cannot have a middle class as the norm of being human without the 
degradation of what is not the middle class, which is the working class, and the jobless. 
What Hebron did was to ask, “How do I experience myself? How do we experience 
ourselves against this parallel and even fiercer degradation?” You are engaged in a 
constant battle not to see yourself as that “dirty nigger” that, as Fanon says, all the 
discourses, all the literature, all the history, are telling you to see yourself as being. 
Remember all colonized peoples have now been classified as natives, and as Jean-Paul 
Sartre wrote in his preface to Fanon’s second book, the world is divided into “men” 
and “natives”.”° But the trap for us, once educated, is that you have to choose whether 
your allegiance will be to the dominant world of the “men” or to the subordinated 
world of the “natives”. You can be a V.S. Naipaul and choose allegiance to the 


24 See David Scott, “ “No Saviour From on High’; An Interview with Ken Post”, Small Axe, no. 4 (March 1998): 130-31. 
25 See the opening sentences of Jean-Paul Sartre’s preface to Fanon, The Wretched, 7. 
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world of the “men”, even if not managing to do so in as brilliantly creative a manner 

as he has done. But if you're choosing to throw your allegiance to the side of the 

“natives”, then your position will still be precarious. You see, you are still powerfully 

tempted by the world of the “men” since that is what and where real normalcy is. David 


. : Scott 
The men, Sartre wrote, have the Word. The natives can have only the use of it. 


DS: One of the curious things about The Hills of Hebron is its temporal setting. You 
are a far way into the novel before you come upon a temporal marker indicating that 
the drama takes place in the 1920s. Why place the drama in the novel at that kind of 


temporal distance from your own immediate political horizon? 


SW: I think because it was originally written as a play. So there is the demand 
imposed by the structure of a play. You can see that opening scene. And so I think 
when I was writing the novel, the way I had already written it as a play would 
determine its shape. Also I saw the “prophetic” movements of a Bedward and Jordan 
as the precursor movements to the anticolonial movement that had opened onto my 
own immediate political horizon. But I also saw that those earlier movements raised a 
specific political issue for which we still have no name. You could say it was a question 
of being, but not in the sense of something unique to you as an individual, of 
something personal. For whereas in the feminist movement now they'd say the 
personal is the political, for my generation the personal was never taken, in this sense, 
very seriously. You knew that you had this battle, but I think there was always the 
recognition that what was happening to you was totally linked to what was happening 
to others. People ask me, “Why don’t you write an autobiography?” But I have never 
been able to think that way. I don’t know quite how to explain it. My generation, I 
think, would find it impossible to emphasize the personal at the expense of the 
political — even speaking to Richard Hart you would find the same thing, that his 
autobiography would be linked up with those political movements.”° The idea of 
what happens to you would always remain a secondary subject, because that’s how 
you lived and experienced it. The circumstances have changed, and one would 
experience it quite differently now. 


DS: I want to focus a little bit on this question of generation. The moment of the late 
1950s, early 1960s, fascinates me for the obvious reason that it is in some way a kind 


26 Indeed, witness the effacement of the autobiographical voice in Richard Hart's Rise and Organise: The Birth of the 
Workers and Nationalist Movements in Jamaica 1936-1939 (London: Karia, 1989) and Towards Decolonization. 
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of absent presence for me. I wasn’t there, but it has made me possible. And so gaining 
a sense of its texture has been a preoccupation for me, a sense of the mixture of 
anxiety and hope, of anticipation and betrayal. And one of the passages that is an 
endless source of reflection for me is the closing passage of George Lamming’s Season 
of Adventure. “As a child treads soft” - Do you remember this? — “As a child treads 
soft in new school shoes, and a man is nervous who knows his first night watch may 
be among thieves, so the rhythms are not sure but their hands must be attentive, and 
so recent is the season of adventure, so fresh from the miracle of their triumph, the 
drums are guarding the day, the drums must guard the day.””” Do you recognize 
yourself in that play of anxiety and hope, of anticipation and betrayal, that is part of 
Lamming’s evocation? 


SW: Yes, I think he’s caught it exactly there. Because remember, it was very difficult 
to think we could do these things like writing a novel. It was very difficult to think we 
could do anything. Because where I think there is a great distance between today’s 
feminists and myself is that then we knew that it was as a population — men, women 
and children — that we had thought we could not do anything. So you are trying to do 
everything new and you’ re fearful that you mightn’t be able to do it. Because there’s 
been no established tradition. Now, you have a tradition, you can quote from 
Lamming, and others. But we — then — had no such tradition, because although people 
like C.L.R. James would have written a novel, we hadn’t heard about it, it wasn’t 
taught in the schools.”® You see, I want us to begin to understand the total way in 
which the domination [was exercised] in the colonies primarily through the schools, 
the education system. 


DS: You say that / can look back on a tradition and I think that is true, which is what 
makes our discussion here possible, and for me generative and fruitful. But there was 
something of an emerging tradition that you certainly reflect on somewhat later, in 
writers like Vic Reid whose New Day was published in 1949, and Roger Mais whose 
novels appear in the early 1950s. 


SW: Yes. But they were themselves just a part of that time. 
DS: Have you read Vic Reid by the time you've returned to Jamaica in the late 1950s? 


SW: I’m pretty sure I would have, yes. 


27 George Lamming, Season of Adventure (1960; reprint, London: Alison and Busby, 1979), 367. 
28 The reference is to C.L.R. James, Minty Alley (London: Secker and Warburg, 1936). 
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DS: And you would have read Roger Mais? 


SW: I would have very much read [him], definitely. So those would have been behind 
what I was doing, of course. 


DS: Exactly. They constitute what you call elsewhere the “first wave” of writers. 


SW: The first wave, yes. But nevertheless, we're still all very new. Do you know what 
I’m trying to say? 


DS: It’s still new, of course. But is there a sense when you are writing The Hills of 
Hebron that your moment is in important ways different from Reid’s and Mais’s 
moment? That in some ways the coming sovereignty for Reid — perhaps less so for 
Mais ~ is at a greater distance. By the time your generation is involved in this 
transformation of the imagination, sovereignty is upon you. Which is in part why I 
think that the anxiety that emerges in that moment of Lamming’s prose is so 
poignant. Because you are literally about to begin that season of adventure. 


SW: Yes. And although we in a sense laugh at the idea of the white man’s burden, 
when you are subordinated and sort of taken care of, you are somewhat freed from 
anxiety. But when you break against it, there is this awesome idea that you are now 
responsible. So it’s this sense of responsibility, of anxiety. But certainly, with it, the 
sweeping feeling that it’s the beginning of a new moment in history, that an entire 
subordinated people are moving now to take responsibility for themselves and to 
make mistakes. There is now the terror of making mistakes, of not being adequate, yet 
of constantly being impelled to take charge. But he [Lamming] catches that 
beautifully. 


DS: Is there a temptation mot to return to Jamaica? 


SW: I don’t think so; I think events just happened. In England, once I had published 
a novel, and Jan and I had began to write for television, formal independence had 
come to the Caribbean, and we decided to go back home. So I went ahead to Guyana, 
because we knew Cheddi Jagan quite well.”” We were going to go and work with 


29 Dr Cheddi Jagan was president of Guyana between October 1992 and his death in March 1997. A leading 
Caribbean nationalist and communist, he was a founder of the Political Affairs Committee in 1946, a group of 
intellectuals — including Sidney King, Martin Carter, Brindley Benn and, much later, Forbes Burnham — who came 
together to agitare for constitutional reform. In 1950 it was dissolved and the People’s Political Party founded. In 
April 1953 the party swept the first elections under universal suffrage, Jagan becoming the first prime minister. 
However, in October of the same year the colonial authorities suspended the constitution and threw Jagan out of 
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Cheddi and write for their information service and so on. So I went ahead. We were 
being totally idealistic, but that again came from that service tradition about which we 
spoke earlier. And so I went ahead to Guyana, and my experience there was going to be 
very, very formative for me; it was going to transform the thrust of where I was going. 


DS: I’m sorry, Sylvia. Give me the year. 


SW: The year? Nineteen sixty-one, the year when there would be the riots in 
Guyana.~” I left Jan behind, and I went with our two children. And this was the 
height of the fierce conflict between Cheddi Jagan, who was then in power, and the 
black party, the PNC [People’s National Congress], led by Forbes Burnham. There 
was also the Portuguese party. And when I arrived they said that I had been sent to 
bring money from the Communist Party to Cheddi. As my mother-in-law said, “And 
I don’t see a red cent of it!” So I go into this situation, and I’m there, and two 
distinguished economists had come from England. They were famous Hungarian 
economists; they went around to different countries writing prescriptions for what 
they called budgets of development. And so they’d come to Guyana and gotten 
Cheddi in trouble because, not knowing the fundamental division between Indians 
and black, they had placed taxes on everything which the black Guyanese used, which 
were imported, and spared what the Indians ate, which were not imported. Then 
everything starts blowing up: labour strikes, marches and so on. 

So I remember Janet Jagan calling me and asking would I come over and write 
some radio scripts that would explain what the budget was about. So I took my little 
typewriter and I was escorted through back roads and back doors and back gates to get 
to this Red House, and I start to try and write my script. But at this time masses of 
people are marching towards the Red House, and Georgetown is burning, and I am 
inside the Red House. I’ll never forget that! Because for one thing, what I remember is 
the gentleness of Cheddi Jagan as a person. A lot of people had taken refuge in there, 
and | remember him going around, concerned for the babies, if they had enough milk 
—an extraordinary kind of human being. Yet as I looked out the window — you see, 
what was traumatic for me was the stark nature of the division between black and 


office. In 1955 the party split, with Burnham founding the People's National Congress. Jagan was also the author 
of several books, including Forbidden Freedom: The Story of the Suppression of the Constitutional Government of 
British Guiana (New York: International Publishers, 1954) and The West on Trial: My Fight for Guyana's Freedom 
(London: Michael Joseph, 1966). 

30 Foran account of the riots see Peter Newman, British Guiana: Problems of Cohesion in an Immigrant Society 
(London: Institute of Race Relations, 1964). 
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Indian — you had a black policemen at the gate, but you had a sharp-shooting Indian 
from the coast with a rifle aimed at him from the upstairs window. And outside you 
have the masses of people streaming towards [the Red House] and Georgetown is 
burning. . . and riots! a 

So I always tell this joke against myself. Cheddi asks for the British troops to be 
sent in. And I ~I who had railed against colonialism all my life ~ 1 was never happier 
to hear those British boots rattling on the pavement as they came around the corner 
and began to set up machine guns and barbed wire. And, of course, the crowd began 
to melt at that moment. And then I came out. It was a traumatic experience. What is 
very interesting ~ and I want you to note this but I’m not noting this to make a cheap 
point but an important one — at the moment that I am inside the Red House, at that 
moment, Michael Manley ~ who belonged to the Caribbean Congress of Labour, one 
of the US-inspired free world organizations — had been sent as a representative and he 
was outside preaching against Cheddi Jagan!*" 

I am just trying to note how the shifts in our positions are going to come about. 
Then I'm inside the Red House and he’s on the side out there. But then, in the days 
that followed on the riots, I realized a tragedy of enormous proportions was arising in 
Guyana. Because the division between the black and the Indian groups was profound. 
And I also realized, as I lived there, that however much the blacks struggled, they were 
eventually going to be displaced. I tried to speak to Cheddi. I said that whilst I’d love 
to continue working there it seemed to me that the greatest emphasis was to see if we 
could begin to build a common history, place the emphasis on creating a sense of a 
shared community, of solidarity, because that did not exist. But Cheddi at that time 
was a very orthodox Marxist, and to even suggest that the superstructure was not 
automatically determined by the mode of production but was constructed, so that you 
can reconstruct it, that would have been heresy for him, genuinely. And then all kinds 
of rashes, of eruptions, began to break out on my skin, because of the trauma of the 
situation. And so I said to him that I'd have to go. So I went back to Jamaica because 
I was of no use any longer in Guyana. 


DS: Lloyd Best was in Georgetown at the time, was he not?* 


31 See the account in Jeffrey Harrod, Trade Union Foreign Policy: A Study of British and American Trade Union 
Activities (London: Macmillan, 1972), 392. 

32 See Best's account in David Scott, “The Vocation of a Caribbean Intellectual: An Interview with Lloyd Best”, 
Small Axe, no. 1 (March 1997); 132. 
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SW: I’m not sure. He might have been. Later on it turned out that the riots were part 
of a CIA-inspired movement. But having been there, I know that the CIA can only 
act on the basis of divisions that are already there. There were profound divisions that 
are still coming out into the open in Guyana today. Up until then, like most of my 
generation, I was a Marxist because Marxism gave you a key which said look, you can 
understand the reality of which you're a part. This was my thinking until then. But 
from that moment I said, no, there is something important that this paradigm cannot 
deal with. A lot of my rethinking came out of that experience. It was not a matter of 
negating the Marxian paradigm but of realizing that it was one aspect of something 
that was larger. So everything that happened to me would come out of that moment. 


DS: You then leave Georgetown. 


SW: And go back to Jamaica. And Jan is supposed to come and join me there. And 
then what happens is that the elections have been held, and the N.W. Manley 
government has been voted out of power, and the JLP is in power. And my stepfather 
belonged to the JLP, and he is at that time Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 
And by this time, Hector had been asked by this government to come and serve in the 
Ministry of Education. So he left the university on leave and went there. 


DS: He was then at Extra Mural.> 


SW: Yes. Now, when I went to Jamaica I had to look for a job, right, because one of 
the reasons I left British Guiana was that whilst they had money to pay me, and I 
would have had a salary, and so would Jan, we would not have had a budget that 
would have allowed us to do anything worthwhile about the urgent racial problem 
that confronted Guyana. 


DS: But the University of the West Indies at Mona, Jamaica, employs you. 


SW: When I came there was no job available, but there was a job in the Jamaica 
Information Service, and | got the job. But, of course, the moment I went in — 
remember now, the PNP is not only a party, it is the party of the intelligentsia; all the 
bureaucrats are PNP, it’s a cultural thing, it’s not even a political thing — and so I was 


33 The late Hon Mr E.C.L, Parkinson, QC. Parkinson was also something of a legal scholar. See his, “The Evolution 
of Jamaican Law", Jamaica Journal 5, nos, 2-3 (June-September 1971): 24-27. 

34 The Department of Extra-Mural Studies has been a key institution in the development of the University of the 
West Indies. See the story told in Philip Sherlock and Rex Nettleford, The University of the West Indies: A 
Caribbean Response to the Challenge of Change (London: Macmillan, 1990), 53-62. 
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seen as coming in as a spy. So although I had a quite humble job, I aroused great 
resentment. 


DS: As a PNP spy. 


David 
SW: No, no, no, as a JLP spy. Scort 
DS: A JLP spy? 
SW: Yes. 


DS: Because the Jamaica Information Service is largely being run by intellectuals who 


are of PNP affiliation. 


SW: It’s not merely a political allegiance; it’s a cultural-political allegiance. So I 
experienced quite a bit of resentment. After a while, I decided I was going to set up a 
folk theatre. Gradually, I got quite a few of my colleagues to begin to work with me 
on the project. And Carlos Malcolm wrote the music, and we wrote a play called 
Shh... It’s a Wedding, and some of the people in the office took part in it. So because 
of this venture the resentment sort of faded. Besides, I think they realized that I’m not 
the type that would have the capacity for spying. Anyway, we toured the island with 
the play. Carlos Malcolm was extremely talented.°” Where is he now? I wonder where 
he is: he is so brilliant. So we tried to set up a folk theatre. That lasted for about a year 
and a half. I even began dancing again. 


DS: In the context of this theatre? 


SW: Yes. Then an opening at UWI [University of the West Indies] came. You see, my 
specialty had been the literature of Spain. And so a slot became available at UWI and 
they offered me the job. 


DS: In the Department of Spanish? 


SW: In the Department of Spanish. That’s how I came to enter academia. And by this 
time, Jan had decided that he could not make it in Jamaica, that it was too small, and 
Jan is a very large person. When I say large, I mean, his imagination, his thinking. So 


35 Carlos Malcolm is a trombonist and percussionist. In the 1960s he formed a group called the Afro-Jamaican 
Rhythms which made a number of recordings, perhaps the best remembered of which is their rendition of 
“Rukumbine”. Malcolm also worked at the Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation as an arranger/producer. According 
to Steve Barrow and Peter Dalton, Reggae: The Rough Guide (London: Rough Guides, 1997), 48, Malcolm 
arranged all the local music featured in the James Bond film, Dr No. 
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Scene from Shh... It's a Wedding, Jamaica, early 1960s (Sylvia Wynter fourth from left) 


he left and went back to England, and we got divorced, and I remained with the 


children in Jamaica. 
DS: Thinking now pre-1968 (because I want to come to 1968 and what follows in a 


moment), does the surge in the Rastafari movement in the early 1960s interest you? 


Does the emergence of ska and popular musical forms interest you? 
SW: Very much so. 
DS: Obviously there is Malcolm. 


SW: Carlos Malcolm. You see, through him I had got hooked into the music scene. I 
g 

still remember his “Rukumbine’”, it’s an exhilarating sound! And I remember the first 

ska was a political ska. I remember it was directed at Lady Bustamante. 


DS: It was “Carry Go Bring Come”26 « 


36 Not quite the first ska, “Carry Go Bring Come” was recorded by Justin Hines and the Dominoes in 1964, 
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Carry go bring come, my dear, bring misery.” 


PHOTO COURTESY OF SYLMA WYNTER 


SW: I think what happened is that at this moment, because political independence 
has been won, with the independence and the modernization of the economic system, 
what also began was an expansion of the category of the expendables, of the jobless, of 
what I call “the jobless archipelago”. And then Rastafarianism begins to become a 
force. You can see it in the realm of the imaginary. Because what is Rastafari doing? It 
is transforming symbols, it is re-semanticizing them. And by the way, what I had done 
with Moses in The Hills of Hebron, I'm pretty sure I would have had the Rastafarians 
in the back of my mind. Because their re-semanticizing of the meaning of blackness 
was already there since the thirties. But they now began to have a pervasive presence. 
At the same time, because the PNP were out of power they had become very radical. 
And so you began to get this phenomenon where radicalism begins to take on a 
Rastafarian face. 


DS: In fact, the PNP at this point, in the early 1960s, after its defeat, begins to attract 
a number of young intellectuals just back from London. 


SW: Exactly. 
DS: The Young Socialist League, for example, is formed.*’ Are you attracted to that? 
SW: No, I don’t think so. 


DS: But are you attracted to the discussions that are going on around these radical 
elements connected to the PNP in the early 1960s? 


SW: I can’t remember. I remember knowing John Maxwell whom I liked very much, 
and I remember speaking a lot with him.*® That is very vivid in my mind. But can 
you mention any other names? 


DS: What about Hugh Small? 
SW: No, not Hugh Small. Oh, but at that time, at the university, while I was not 


necessarily a central part of it, what I was somewhat involved with, was it New World 
Quarterly? 


DS: Yes, New World Quarterly. 


37 On the Young Socialist League see Obika Gray, Radicalism and Social Change in Jamaica, 1960-1972 (Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Press, 1991), chap. 5; and Robert Hill's remarks in David Scott, “The Archaeology of 
Black Memory: An Interview with Robert A. Hill”, Smadl Axe, no. 5 (March 1999): 94-98. 

38 John Maxwell is a veteran Jamaican journalist with Left sympathies. There is a memorable portrait of him, John M, 
painted by Valerie Bloomfield in the early 1970s. 
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SW: The whole idea of conceptualizing the plantation as the starting point of the 
modern world and developing a new scholarship based on that attracted me 
intellectually. Now, I was never intimately a part, I was always on the fringe; but, 
nevertheless, | was a part of that. Was Lloyd Best there [in Jamaica] then? Because | 
knew Lloyd, my big connection was with him, and always too with George Beckford. 
Beckford and Best, I always felt intellectually close to the two of them. 


DS: In these years, you published two things in New World Quarterly, actually. The 
first of them is that poem entitled “Malcolm X”. It’s a kind of evocation of Malcolm’s 
presence after his brutal assassination. And you also publish a marvellous review of 
Peter Abrahams’s This Island Now, in which you likened the novel to instant coffee. 


You probably don’t remember this. “Easily digestible, and as easily forgotten.”*” 


SW: Yes, yes. 


DS: But here, as elsewhere, in your later work in particular, there is a sense of 
impatience with a certain kind of superficiality which is what you are reading in 
Abrahams’s novel. And your impatience, in fact, as one sees in the work of the late 
1960s, early 1970s, is across the ideological spectrum — both with people who one 
may think of as being hostile to you as well as people who may be sympathetic to you. 


SW: I think I sort of knew that there was something that I myself was lacking in, so the 
impatience was also being hurled at myself, a feeling that while we should be bringers of 
something new, we hadn’t quite brought it. Something like that. As I said, when you sent 
me a copy of “Creole Criticism”, and I reread it, I thought to myself: my heavens, how 
cruel I was! And yer still, looking back, I know that I was fighting the same issue that I’ve 
just fought in attacking the creolists in a recent essay,” And you will notice that the 
question that I’m always insisting on is, Why do we always want to displace, to 
non-recognize, this connection with Africa? Why is it such a cursed thing that we need so 
to avoid it? Or to superficialize it, as we now largely do? Kente-clothing it? 


DS: I want to come to that moment in a bit, Sylvia, that moment of the early 1970s 
in your work, but I want to stay for a bit with the late 1960s. You have, by the middle 


39 Sylvia Wynter, “Malcolm X”, New World Quarterly 2, no, 1 (Dead Season 1965): 12, and “The Instant 
Novel-Now”, New World Quarterly 3, no. 3 (High Season 1967): 78-81, 

40 Sylvia Wynter, “‘A Different Kind of Creature’; Caribbean Literature, the Cyclops Factor and the Second Poetics 
of the Propter Nos’, Annals of Scholarship 12, nos. 1 and 2 (1997): 153-72 (special issue on “Sisyphus and 
Eldorado: Magical and Other Realisms in Caribbean Literature”, guest edited by Kamau Brathwaite and Timothy 
J. Reiss). 
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1960s, a connection to New World Quarterly. And there is an obvious kind of 

identification with the impulse of the work in New World Quarterly, a certain kind of 
thinking critically from within, But you are also part of the founding of Jamaica 

Journal. Tell me about that founding, what kinds of conversations went into the David 


thinking through of that founding and who else was involved in that? sais 


SW: The main person was a teacher who had come to teach in Jamaica. His name was 
Alex Gradussov. He was born in Estonia, of Russian and German parents, and then 
was taken as a boy to Nazi Germany. As a boy with a Russian surname in Nazi 
Germany he had experienced what it was to be an “underman” to the “pure” Aryan. 
At the end of the war he had gone to Australia, and from there had come to teach in 
Jamaica.*' Then there was Rex Nettleford who was on the board. The journal wasn’t 
his original idea, but he was part of the Institute of Jamaica. The novelist Neville 
Dawes had also come to work there.*” But in many ways the whole idea of the visual 
aspect of the journal was very much Alex’s. He went around the island and bought 
paintings from new painters, especially Rastafarian ones, encouraging them and so on. 
Then, coming out of my own experience in Guyana, I had become very interested in 
the idea of how you create a superstructure, of how you can induce a sense of 
solidarity, of continuity. So the decision to borrow the name of Jamaica Journal from 
an earlier planter class journal was deliberate on my part. The idea was that you're 
going to keep a continuity with the past, but you are going at the same time to 
transform the conception of that past. So that was how the journal came together. In 
addition, [Edward] Seaga was then in the government, as minister of information, and 
he had also had the idea that there should be such a journal. But the conception of it, 
and the decision to use the name Jamaica Journal came from me. One of the first 
things in it is my review of Lady Nugent's Journal. | know it’s a very difficult thing to 


41 Alex Gradussov is someone whose contribution to the arts and humanities in postindependence Jamaica deserves a 
good deal of careful attention. He served as the founding editor of Jamaica Journal from 1967 until he was 
succeeded by Roy Reynolds in the March issue of 1972. See his programmatic foreword to the first issue. But 
equally, if not more importantly, he is the author of a number of significant essays on the visual and dramatic arts. 
Among these are the following: “Carl Abrahams: Painter and Cartoonist”, Jamaica Journal 3, no. 1 (March 1969): 
43-46, “Kapo: Cult Leader, Sculptor, Painter”, Jamaica Journal 3, no. 2 (June 1969): 46-51, “Why Art? What Is 
Modern?”, Jamaica Journal 3, no. 4 (December 1967): 41-50, and “Thoughts about the Theatre in Jamaica”, 
Jamaica Journal 4, no. | (March 1970): 46-52. 

42 Neville Dawes, a much-neglected writer, is the author of the novels, The Last Enchantment (1960) and Interim 
(1977), and the important monograph, Prolegomena to Caribbean Literature, African-Caribbean Institute 
Monograph Series 1 (Kingston, Jamaica: Institute of Jamaica, 1977). 

43 Sylvia Wynter, “Lady Nugent's Journal”, Jamaica Journal 1, no. 1 (December 1967): 23-34. 
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understand. I wanted us to assume our past: slaves, slave masters and all. And then, 
reconceptualize that past. I don’t know quite how to explain it, | wanted us to... 


DS: To live imaginatively through the furnace of the past. 
SW: Exactly! I didn’t want us to go for what I call a cheap and easy radicalism. You 


see, because we have taken from the West their conception of freedom and slavery, we 
tend to conceptualize freedom and slavery only in their terms. Yet when we look at 
African conceptions of slavery, it’s entirely different. For the Congolese, for example, 
the slave was the lineage-less man and woman who had fallen out of the protection of 
their lineage. The opposite to slave is not only being free: the opposite to slave is also 
belonging to a lineage. What I’m trying to say is that we have looked back on our slave 
past with a shudder, and so we've not been able to see it. For example, everything that 
Tam I know that I owe it to the fact that in the back of my head there is this idea: “If 
they could have so stoically come across that middle passage, come to build a new 
world, to create the kind of music that they have done, then there is nothing I can’t 
do.” You see, we have never gone back to that slave past and taken it positively, seen 
the legacy of everyday heroism and endurance that our slave ancestors left us. We've 
fallen into the trap of the one-sided perspective of the abolitionists, which was 
necessary for them then; they were they were fighting to abolish slavery, after all. I 
know this is a difficult argument, but I felt that we needed to assume our entire past. 


DS: But not only assume it, | hear you saying that there is a kind of imaginative 
reliving that is part of a kind of transformation of the self. 


SW: Precisely. 
DS: Where were you during the famous crisis of October 1968? 


SW: Oh, my dear! I so enjoyed Ken Post's account of that event.“ That day was my 
mother’s birthday, October the sixteenth. | will never forget it! I am getting a drive up 
to work, because I don’t drive, and the same thing that struck Post — these students in 
their scarlet gowns — struck me. I will never forget that! The first time I had heard 
about Walter Rodney being banned might have been on the radio in the morning, 
I’m not sure. I know I was preparing for my class. Then as I was going up to the 
university, there was the march, the police. Of course, I had to turn back. So you see, 
again, I was on the fringe, I was on the outside. Or, in a sense, you could say I was on 


44 The reference is to Scott, “ “No Saviour From on High’ ”, 99-104. 
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the other side, because remember, by now, my brother is with the JLP, and I’m living 
with my mother and stepfather, I’m living in their house. In fact, his car had been 
taking me up to work that morning. So I was on the other side. That was how I lived 
it. Yet whichever side I was with, I always ended up on the fringes. 


DS: Are you then yourself identified, not only identified but do you identify yourself, 
with the Jamaica Labour Party? 


SW: Well, let me put it this way. I’ve always felt that the point of view of the JLP has 
not ever been tellable. Because you couldn’t tell it within the terms of the nationalist 
narrative, nor in that of the Marxian narrative either. If you ask why did the very 
bottom people turn to Busta, to understand that you have to understand the [social] 
structure in Jamaica. Now, I'd like to introduce to you to a category from Asmarom 
Legesse. He calls it “liminal”,”? but he doesn’t use it only as Victor Turner uses it.*° 
He says that in every society there is a category that embodies the deviant Other to the 
normal identity of the society. When I had been a part of the PNP, during the 
anticolonial struggles, they had been liminal, deviant. Once they got into power, 
however, they were to become very orthodox, nowhere more so than when they are 
being most revolutionary and radical. Now, had Busta got a formal education, like 
Manley, and gone into a profession, he never would have been at the head of that 
movement in 1938; he would have ended up as a member of the PNP. But you see, 
because of his liminality, with respect to education — he was barely educated, he had 
had to go all over the world, hustling, looking for a living — that avenue would have 
been ruled out. All he had would have had going for him in Jamaica was his high 
colour, as we say. So it is that existential liminality that makes him able at that time to 
speak for the fringe labour categories of the sugar plantation workers, for the jobless 
and so on. At the same time also, remember, it’s also an opportunity for him to insert 
himself into a structure in which, normally, he would have had no place, no status. 

Now, to answer your question, because I always tend to find myself on the side of 
the marginal, I tended to (and still do) identify myself with the JLP. And because for 
the proper, formally educated intelligentsia, anyone who identifies with the JLP is 
either an “ignorant” labourite or a “reactionary” capitalist, for someone like myself not 
to identify with the PNP ranked and ranks as intellectual heresy. Even now, I find 


45 Asmarom Legesse, Goda: Approaches to the Study of an African Society (New York: The Free Press, 1973). 
46 See, famously, Victor Turner, The Forest of Symbols; Aspects of Ndembu Ritual (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1967), 93-110, and The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1969). 
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myself being put on the defensive. But I realize that is my fault, because until one 
has a different conceptualization from which to work, one is always put on the 
defensive. And that’s what I have been trying to grapple with all these years in 
which I have been trying to write a political biography both of Bustamante and of 
the Jamaica of his time. I have had to be grappling with an intelligentsia mindset 
in which, willy-nilly, I too shared. You see, if you think, as most formally educated 
and therefore westernized intellectuals tend to do, that what you're doing is 
historically destined and historically right, you can be very destructive because of 
the genuine belief that what you are doing is historically destined, that yours is the 
only right side. That is why it has only been with the post-1989 collapse of the 
Soviet Union, and the subsequent challenge to the absolutism of the 
Marxist-Stalinist paradigm, that new ways of thinking about the JLP/PNP 
politico-cultural dynamics are becoming possible. 


DS: There’s a very real way in which part of the reason that there have been so few 
attempts to write a complex history of the JLP and of Bustamante has to do with the 
teleological sense of that brown middle class that it itself was destined to rule. And 
they could only see the JLP’s connection to ordinary people as a function or a fiction 
of manipulation. 


SW: Yes, very true. But this is now also true of the now solidly established formally 
educated black middle class. 


DS: And for these very reasons it has made it very difficult for a lot of people to see 
the fracturing and transformation of the PNP in recent years. Histories of the PNP 
and of the nationalist movement are written as though there is a kind of inherent 
destiny of that intelligentsia to lead and to represent the people. 


SW: That’s well put. It’s what C.L.R. James saw from as early as 1948.” That the 
problem with Stalin was his central idea that being an intellectual from a proletarian 
line of descent destined you historically to take over, to rule, to absolutize, to establish 
a dictatorship over the real-life proletariat! That is why, for example, if you were of 
bourgeois origin in Stalin’s Russia, you could be excluded. And whether you think 
you are historically destined because you were of black descent or of white descent, or 


47 The reference is to C.L.R. James, Notes on Dialectics: Hegel, Marx, Lenin. le was written in 1948 and circulated 
within the political tendency James led, the Johnson-Forest Tendency. It was first published in 1965 by Facing 
Reality. 
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of intelligentsia descent, or of proletarian descent, or of bourgeois descent, the shared 
fallacy is of some sort of bio-hereditarian right to rule, to be wealthy, well educated. 


DS: I wonder, Sylvia, whether one can say that part of your response to the PNP on David 
the one hand and the JLP on the other is a rejection of the /ubris of the middle-class §cgyy 


intelligentsia. 
SW: I think so. 


DS: So that even though your political demands, at a certain level, might have been 
closer to the political demands of the PNP, there was a sensibility through which 
those demands were structured that you would have rejected. 


SW: That is so. Remember that I began as part of the PNP. I remember my mother 
canvassing for the PNP candidate, Florizel Glasspole, helping to get him elected in 
one of the earliest elections held on the basis of universal adult suffrage. So my 
critique of the PNP comes, I suppose, from an impatience with that to which you had 
once been close, then intellectually and imaginatively grown away from. 


THE CRITICISM OF CREOLE CRITICISM 


DS: Nineteen sixty-eight is followed by Abeng.*® And there is a growing sense among 
many that significant changes are going to take place, or at any rate, there is a growing 
sense of what the demand ought to be. Are you sympathetic? 


SW: Sort of. But, you know, this was definitely a different generation, this was going 
to be Bobby Hill’s generation. I was sympathetic, but I really didn’t have much to do 
with it. I don’t think I wrote anything for it. I didn’t even know Bobby at the time. 


DS: One of your earliest and best-known articles is published in Jamaica Journal in 
December 1968. It was entitled, “We Must Learn to Sit Down Together and Talk 
About a Little Culture”, a phrase that you take from Fitzroy Fraser's 1962 novel, 
Wounds in the Flesh” In that article you are drawing a distinction between kinds of 


48 On Abeng, see Gray, Radicalism and Social Change, chap. 8; Rupert Lewis, “Learning to Blow the Abeng: A Critical 
Look ar Anti-establishment Movements in the 1960s and 1970s”, Small Axe, no. 1 (March 1997): 5-17; Scott, “ 
‘No Saviour From on High’ ”; and Scott, “The Archaeology of Black Memory”. 

49 Fitzroy Fraser, Wounds in the Flesh (London: New Authors, 1962); Sylvia Wynter, “We Must Learn to Sit Down 
Together and Talk About a Little Culture: Reflections on West Indian Writing and Criticism”, parts 1 and 2, 
Jamaica Journal 2, no, 4 (December 1968): 23-32; 3, no. 1 (March 1969); 27-42. 
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criticism, between an acquiescent, in some sense objectivist, criticism on the one hand 
and a challenging, perhaps more engaged, criticism on the other hand. What is the 
context of debate out of which this argument of yours emerges? What is the 
background of debate that is impelling you to construe criticism in this way? So I am 
not so much asking you about the argument itself in the essay as what it is you 
understand yourself to be arguing in relation to? 


SW: Have you got a copy of that first part? I have a copy of the second part, so I was 
only able to reread the second part. But I remember distinctly that it was a sort of 
intellectual anger at the implications of Louis James’s book, Jslands in Between. - 
Now, among the contributors W.]. Carr was a professor of English at the University 
of the West Indies, Mona, and Wayne Brown was his student, and I felt I had to call 
in question the implications of their critical essays. The central implication that I 
wanted to cut across was that they did not see their own connection with the 
Caribbean, they did not see that what is called the West, rather than Latin-Christian 
Europe, begins with the founding of the post-1492 Caribbean. So they wrote as if they 


were Englishmen coming to something alien to them. 
DS: They wrote from a kind of epistemological outside. 


SW: Yes. The premise was “they are the West Indies and we are Englishmen who have 
merely come to teach here”, not realizing that the condition of their being what they 
are today, and the condition of we being what we are today are totally interlinked. 
That you can’t separate the strands of that very same historical process which has, by 
and large, enriched their lives and, at the same time, largely impoverished the lives of 
the majority of our people. So that was the major problem: their blindness to a fact 
that should have been the starting point of their reading of Caribbean texts. Also, I 
was angry because Wayne Brown was a Caribbean student of Carr’s, and Wayne 
Brown repeated the idea that this is an “unsettled” culture, while the idea that the 
norm and the ideal to be followed is that of a culturally “settled” England. I think that 
was what I was trying to demolish. At the same time, I had had an extraordinary 
experience of reading a set of essays by T.W. Adorno which was called Prisms.°’ What 


50 Louis James, The Islands in Between (London; Oxford University Press, 1968). This was the first collection of 
critical essays devoted to Caribbean literature. 

51 Theodor W. Adorno, Prisms (1967; reprint, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1981). Adorno (1903-69) was a 
leading member of the Frankfurt School. He is the author, famously, of Minima Moralia (1951; reprint, London: 
Verso, 1974), Negative Dialectics (1966; reprint, New York: Continuum, 1983), and with Horkheimer, Dialectic of 
Enlightenment (1944; reprint, New York: Continuum, 1982). 
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was important for me was that I had been educated, like all of us are, as good 
empiricists in the British school or the American school, where you never challenge 
presuppositions, because you take those for granted. I remember when I started reading 
Adorno ~I still remember that first page — I couldn’t realize at first that I was finding 
it difficult, not because of what he was saying but rather because he was thinking in an 
entirely new way, everywhere questioning the presuppositions that underlay what he 
was saying. That was, for me, a remarkable breaking through moment. So the essay 
“We Must Learn to Sit Down Together” is also me trying to break through to a new 
way of thinking. 


DS: I want to come back to Adorno. But is part of the context and part of the 
character of your intervention in this debate shaped by the larger social/political 
radicalization of the late 1960s? 


SW: Well, you see, the point is that my own radicalization, which had begun with the 
anticolonial movements, had never ceased. All that was happening was that after 
leaving Guyana I realized that there is something important that cannot be explained, 
either in the liberal-humanist or in the Marxist paradigms. So then there is 
trepidation; it’s a season of adventure, you are sailing outside those limits, you are 
trying to find something else. You understand what I mean? Because I saw all the 
Rastafarian paintings on the street, I saw this blossoming. I saw Rastafarians creating 
their own imaginary. And then I began to see that this new imaginary was one that 
the dominant imaginary must function to depress and negate. So what is this 
dominant imaginary? How can we begin to criticize it? So now I’m groping in search 
of it. So Carr and Louis James, Wayne Brown, their interpretations were like 
evidences of a Leviathan not quite grasped, yet which had to be displaced. 


DS: One of the things about this essay that, to my mind, bears remarking on is your 
admiration for two writers in particular: Roger Mais and George Lamming. These are 
writers who occupy somewhat different moments in relation to the unfolding cultural 
nationalism of the immediate preindependence period. But they are writers who share 
deeply in what I would call a kind of embattled humanism. 


SW: That’s very good, David. That term. 


DS: This is something that one sees in parts 1 and 2 of the 1968-9 essay. Indeed, 
that is a thread, it seems to me, that links your early work with the later, this 
admiration for an embattled humanism. 
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SW: Yes, I suppose that the reason why | would have gotten so angry was because, of 
course, neither Carr nor James could know the dimension of what Roger Mais would 
have meant. What was worse, they didn’t know that they didn’t know this dimension, 
one that they could in no way have experienced. | think this is what Ken Post is really 
beginning to recognize, with the relationship of dominance/subordination here, that 
the power relationship is far more one between the descendants of a colonizer 
population and the descendants of a colonized one. And it’s the dynamics of this 
pre-existent structural relation that Carr and James could have had no way of 
grasping, and therefore no way of grasping the dimensions of what you so aptly define 
as the embattled humanism of Roger Mais! And why I like that phrase is that, as Aimé 
Césaire says in his Discourse on Colonialism, “They say I'm the enemy of Europe; 
where have I ever said that there can be any going back to a before Europe?””” So your 
idea of an embattled humanism precisely identifies the dilemma of Mais’s situation, in 
that if you are Mais, Césaire, you know that you cannot turn your back on that which 
the West has brought in since the fifteenth century. It’s transformed the world, and 
central to that has been humanism, But it’s also that humanism against which Fanon 
writes [in The Wretched of the Earth| when he says, they talk about man and yet 
murder him everywhere on the street corners. Okay. So it is that embattled 
[humanism], one which challenges itself at the same time that you're using it to think 
with. This was what N.W. Manley remembered about Mais. Winston Churchill had 
said, “The sun shall never set on the British Empire”, you know. That was a great 
speech by a great figure who would defeat the Nazis. Yet here was Roger Mais 
standing up to Churchill, writing this excoriating article about exactly what the sun 
will not set on, then showing the massive poverty of the colonial Caribbean, the 
degradation of concrete humans, that was/is the price of empire, of the kind of 


humanism that underlies it.>° 


DS: Do you remember Roger Mais? 
SW: Something like the way I remember Richard Hart. They are both people that 


could have made a choice. In my society, growing up, we were poor. So you can’t say 
that I could have made a choice. But they could have made a choice. They were not 


52 This is a paraphrase. See Césaire, Discourse on Colonialism, 23. 

53 Roger Mais, “Now We Know”, Public Opinion, 11 July 1944, 2. Mais was jailed for this article. The N.W. Manley 
reference is to his short essay, “Roger Mais: The Writer”, which introduces Mais’s The Three Novels of Roger Mais 
(London: Jonathan Cape, 1966). 
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poor; they belonged to the upper middle class, white or very light-skinned middle 

class. They could have gone with the flow. And so they had almost a harder battle, 

you know? And they went against it, and so I just remember them as people who had 

made the difficult choice to side with, to identify with, the poor. And I felt that this David 
was something that a Louis James or a Carr, and in fact, most of the postcolonial sini 
thinkers of today cannot understand, since they have never experienced what 


colonialism was, the kind of rigid socioracial hierarchies to which it led. 


DS: That Jamaica Journal piece marks a kind of beginning of a line of criticism that 
you develop in a number of essays in the 1970s. And I want to come to these essays, 
but the essay also works through the metaphor of “connections”, if you remember. 
And I'm interested in some of the connections that you are establishing during these 
years. I’m especially interested in your connection to Savacou, and its critical project. 
When does this connection emerge, and what is it that you see in Savacou? 


SW: Well, you might be able to help me better with dates. 
DS: You are on the advisory board from the very beginning. 


SW: From the very beginning, yes, yes. But do you remember what was the first date, 
when was that? Was it the sixties some time, late sixties? 


DS: No, it was 1970. 
SW: Seventy; I see, because I think Goveia’s brilliant article was published in 1970.4 


Yes, who are the people in Savacou? Remind me. 


DS: Well, the founders of Savacou were of course Kamau Brathwaite, Andrew Salkey, 
John La Rose. 


SW: That was in London? 


DS: In London. Well, that was CAM [the Caribbean Artists Movement] in London, 


but by the time Savacou emerges as a journal Kamau has gone to teach in Jamaica.” 


SW: And he was in charge of it? I see, yes, so it was Kamau. You see why I could 
never write an autobiography! 


54 The reference is to Elsa Goveia, "The Social Framework”, Savacou 2 (September 1970): 7-15. 

55 On the Caribbean Artists Movement see Edward Brathwaite, “The Caribbean Artists Movement”, Caribbean 
Quarterly 14 (1968): 57-59; and Anne Walmsley, The Caribbean Artists Movement, 1966-1972 (London: New 
Beacon Books, 1992). 
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DS: But what was it that attracted you to Savacou? 


SW: You see, I’ve never really seen myself as an academic; I’ve always seen myself as a 
writer in the general sense of the term, and so for me to write for Savacou then was 
just part of the intellectual struggle of the time, the kind of writing that marked the 
difference between what it was to have been a “native” colonial subject and to no 
longer be. So I took for granted, I think, that I would have been a part of it. Because 
remember that | was at the university, teaching there. And I was very unhappy, in that 
I had to keep rigidly to the teaching of the Golden Age literature of Spain, for which I 
had been appointed. This was because of the University of London curriculum model 
that UWI had adopted. So you can imagine that when I’m asked to come to the 
United States, the great temptation for me was that for the first time I was going to be 
able to teach and write together, to grapple every day with the key questions that I was 
trying to address in journals like Savacou. 


DS: I want to come to your connection to Elsa Goveia. She is someone who, 
obviously, has been enormously inspiring to you. You have on more than one 
occasion taken that Savacou piece of hers, “The Social Framework”, as the point of 
departure for what you have to say. And it’s always been curious to me that Goveia’s 
own participation in the radical debates in both Savacou and New World Quarterly has 
not been fully recognized. Tell me about Elsa Goveia and your relationship with her. 


SW: Well, she was such a genuine person, such a first-rate intellectual. 1 remember her 
in London. She was a student when | was there, she was majoring in history, and I 
remember she was very brilliant, yet so modest. I had a very great admiration and 
respect for her. I’ve used her essay [The Social Framework”] in almost all my classes. 
In that very short paper she opens for us the dimensions of the paradox that would 
come to constitute the central dilemma of independent Caribbean societies. This 
paradox was/is that while the black majority has now come to constitute the electoral 
majority as a result of the anticolonial struggle (so that we have democratized the 
society in its political aspects), nevertheless, the “ascriptions of race and wealth” still 
function to keep that electoral majority as the poorest, the least educated and the most 
stigmatized group of the society. Then she said something very interesting. She says, if 
as writers, as artists and as intellectuals we hope to be, not just secondary ones but to 
be fully creative ones, our job will be to ensure that the democratization effected at the 
level of the electoral process is effected also at the level of the social structure as well as 
at that of the economic system. Our job, she was saying, was to dismantle these 


ascriptions. 
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What Elsa is pointing to here is the fundamental contradiction of our democracy, 
one that makes it into a breadwinner-democracy ~ something like the democracy in 
[ancient] Greece which functioned on the basis of slavery. Now, the slaves did not 
exist there merely to do work. Their other signifying function was to serve as the living 
embodiment of what it was to be a non-freeborn Greek, as the deviant negation of 
what it is to be full, free and equal citizens, regardless of whether or not one was of 
aristocratic birth. This is the same with our breadwinner-democracy, which is not a 
democracy of human beings. It is a democracy only for those categories of people who 
attain to our present middle-class or bourgeois conception of being human. So, if you 
are a successful breadwinner, even if you have only a modest job, but with a regular 
salary, and are a taxpayer, you can exercise your rights as a citizen. But if you are 
jobless and poor, you see, I wonder if you can? Any more than the slave population 
could have done in the democracy of ancient Greece? So Goveia had put her finger on 
the postcolonial contradictions that we were just beginning to experience, that we 
continue to experience, that is taking an even more large-scale form in today’s South 
Africa! 

Then she had gone even further. Against the anthropologist M.G. Smith and his 
thesis with respect to the plural nature of Caribbean societies, which, he said, were 
held together only by their transactions in the economic market place,”® she had said, 
yes, the societies in the Caribbean are indeed plural, seeing that Western colonialism 
has brought together different peoples with different cultures and religions. But, no, 
they are not nor integrated, meeting only in the economic marketplace. Instead, she 
wrote, Caribbean societies are integrated on the basis of a single governing or 
status-ordering principle, which is internalized in the consciousness of all Caribbean 
peoples, including us blacks ourselves. And this ranking rule, as she calls it, is based on 
the belief that the fact of blackness is unalterably a fact of inferiority, as the fact of 
whiteness is one of superiority. The status-principle of the society is therefore based 
on the ascription of race, as well as of wealth, since the blacker you are, the poorer you 
are and the whiter you are, the richer you are. And even before Foucault, she is saying 
something that he will later also pick up on, elaborate. She’s saying that we, as 
intellectuals, need to centre our struggles on an issue specific to us. Seeing that if we 
are to realize ourselves as first-rate artists, intellectuals and/or academics, we will have 


56 M.G. Smith (1921-93) was a Jamaican poet and anthropologist. He is the author, most famously, of The Plural 
Society in the British West Indies (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1965). 
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to put an end to trying to do our work on the basis of two conflicting premises. On 
the one hand, the egalitarian premise of one man/woman vote at the level of the 
political, while on the other, the premise of inequality, of dominance and 
subordination based on the ascriptions of race and wealth at the levels of the social 
and the economic structures. Premises that, I want to suggest here, still underlie our 
present order of knowledge. 


DS: Are you saying that Goveia had a consciousness of a politics of knowledge? 


SW: Yes. But in terms which arose out of the specificity of our own existential 
situation rather than out of that of Foucault’s France. She was saying that we have a 
vocational interest as Caribbean intellectuals and artists in dismantling the race and 
wealth ascriptions that are indispensable to the production and reproduction of our 
present order of things, and therefore to our own social interest as normative 
middle-class members of this order. So that the choice of our vocational interests over 
our social interests would itself be, in Foucauldian terminology, a “politics of 
knowledge”, a “politics of truth”, choice. 


DS: It is in her work in Savacou and to some extent in New World Quarterly that you 
get a sense of her oppositional sensibility, which is not a sensibility that often gets 
talked about. I remember Raymond Smith telling me about her passionate concern 
for what was happening in Guyana in the 1950s. But that side of Goveia is rarely 
talked about. 


SW: Yes. I think what you might be suggesting is that we really haven’t got a category 
for her because all of our categories of what it is to be radical take certain licensed 
heretical forms. She was very committed to the discipline of history. And I think that 
is where there would be a difference between herself and myself, in that I’m quite 
happy to move across disciplinary boundaries. 


DS: But here again, Sylvia, in your admiration for Elsa Goveia is your admiration for 
someone who, like Mais and Lamming, was an embattled humanist, someone in a 
profoundly agonistic relationship with the aspiration to humanism. 


SW: Exactly. That is why for her, there would be no simplistic easy radicalisms. You 
see, the issues we tackle always come from the existential situation that we find 
ourselves in. So here is Goveia, she is faced with the contradictions, the issues of the 
sixties, the early seventies. How is she going to respond to them? Because she is 
writing this essay in a university setting where a key contradiction has begun to 
emerge. Now, if I say something here, make a crucial point, 1 am not doing it merely 
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to shock. But the fact that I want us to look at here is the fact that the moment the 
British imperial flag came down in 1962, and the Jamaican flag went up in its place, 
the University of the West Indies, which was started in 1948, now finds itself 
occupying the hegemonic place that the British Raj had just vacated. Because what’s 
happening now is that what had earlier been a hands-on direct political and militarily 
enforced imperialism, with its back-up ideology based on the premises of white 
superiority/black inferiority being carried by the curricula of the elementary and 
secondary school system, is now going to become a properly epistemological 
imperialism. Because by the time your colonizer flag goes down you have already 
trained your “natives”. Trained them, as Sartre noted, in the Word that you own. So 
you will therefore continue to legitimate your dominance by means of your ruling 
ideas, even where cast now in new sanitized terms. So the academic system that you 
have gifted the “natives” with could seem, at first glance, to be merely a Trojan Horse! 
But note the paradox here. That Word, while an “imperializing Word”, is also the 
enactment of the first purely de-godded, and therefore in this sense, emancipatory, 
conception of being human in the history of our species. And it is that discontinuity 
that is going to make the idea of laws of Nature, and with it the new order of 
cognition that is the natural sciences, possible. So there can be no going back to a 
before-that-Word. So as ex-native colonial subjects, except we train ourselves in the 
disciplinary structures to which that Word gives rise, undergo the rigorous 
apprenticeship that is going to be necessary for any eventual break with the system of 
knowledge which elaborates that Word, we can in no way find a way to think 
through, then beyond, its limits. 

That is the point with Elsa Goveia. The transgressive theses she puts forward in 
her essay come directly out of her historical research on slave societies in the 
Caribbean. She could not have made these points on the basis of empirical data if she 
had not trained herself to be a proper historian, that is, in one of the disciplinary 
paradigms generated from that Word. You see what I’m trying to say? That’s what I 
meant about utopian saltationism, when I said earlier that there can be no utopian 
saltationism, whether in politics or in epistemologies, that discontinuities can erupt 
only out of seedbeds that have been empirically pre-prepared for them. 

This leads me to another point, a very slippery, difficult point to make. For what 
I'm going to suggest is that in the world in which we live today, it is not primarily the 
mode of production — capitalism — that controls us, although it controls us at the 
overtly empirical level through the institution of the free market system, and the 
everyday practices of its economic system. But you see, for these to function, the 
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processes of their functioning must be discursively instituted, regulated and at the same 
time normalized, legitimated. So what I am going to suggest is that what institutes, 
regulates, normalizes and legitimates, what then controls us, is instead the economic 
conception of the human — Man — that is produced by the disciplinary discourses of 
our now planetary system of academia as the first purely secular and operational 
public identity in human history. While this identity induces us all to behave as 
producers, traders or consumers, it unifies us as a species in economically rather than, 
as before, in theologically absolute terms. This means that in order to be unified in 
economic terms we have to first produce an economic conception of being human. 
Now, up until the end of the eighteenth century in the West, the conception was 
primarily political; up until the fifteenth century it was primarily religious. What I’m 
saying is that it is the bioeconomic conception of the human that we inscript and 
institute by means of our present disciplines and their epistemic order, as Foucault 
shows so incisively, that determines the hegemony of the economic system over the 
social and political systems — even more, that mandates the functioning of the 
capitalist mode of production as the everyday expression of that hegemony. aut 

Now, you might well see this as way out, off the wall! So let me make use of a 
parallel. This is that in the same way as in the feudal-Christian order of Europe only 
the feudal mode of production could have been able to provide the material 
conditions of existence for the production and reproduction of the then integrating 
theocentric conception of the human —as Christian —so it is only the capitalist mode 
of production that can produce and reproduce our present biocentric, and therefore 
economic, integrating conception of being human. That conception is the imperative. 
This is why, however much abundance we can produce, we cannot solve the problem 
of poverty and hunger. Since the goal of our mode of production is not to produce for 
human beings in general, it’s to provide the material conditions of existence for the 
production and reproduction of our present conception of being human: to secure the 
well-being, therefore, of those of us, the global middle classes, who have managed to 


attain to its ethno-class criterion. 


DS: You published another article in Jamaica Journal —to me, anyway, a very 
influential article — on Jonkunnu.”® And here there is, unlike the earlier Jamaica 


57 Foucault, The Order of Things. 
58 Sylvia Wynter, “Jonkunnu in Jamaica: Towards the Interpretation of Folk Dance as Cultural Process”, Jamaica 
Journal 4, no. 2 (June 1970): 34-48. 
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Sylvia Wynter and partner, Rome, 1950s 
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Journal piece, an effort toward a more 


comprehensive theorization of 


Caribbean cultural practice: the 
David 


theory of the relationship between 
Scott 


creolization and indigenization. Is 
there at this point for you, 1969, 
1970, a self-consciousness of the need 
for a more all-embracing theory, a 
general theory, of Caribbean cultural 


process? 


SW: I don’t think, looking back, that 
at the time it had seemed to me to be 
what I was doing. But that goal must 
have been there, somewhere. At that 
time that essay had come for me out 
of a moment of revelation. As you 
can see, it is not something written by 
an ethnologist. How I came to write 
it was that UNESCO had organized a 
conference on Caribbean folk dance. 
They invited me to make a 
presentation. The dominant 
conception of Jamaican folk dance 
was being put forward by Rex 
Nettleford and his NDTC [National 
Dance Theatre Company]. Now, | 
think that Rex is one of the most 
brilliant dancers I have ever seen, but 
I did not agree with the 
conceptualization of Jamaica’s folk 


dances which he based his 


choreography on. So I set out to write my paper with the idea that I was going to put 


forward an alternative conceptualization. That was my initial intention. As | got 


caught up in the project itself, that goal became secondary. What happened was that a 


young woman who helped me in the house, her name was Myrtle, came from 


Portland. Now, she had been a central figure in one of the Afro-Jamaican cults in Port 
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Antonio. She told me about the ceremonies in which she took part. In the same way 
as Bobby Hill has been opening up the underground imaginary out of which so many 
of the social and politico-religious movements in Jamaica were to come, so she opened 
up for me the realities of this underground alternative order of reality, of whose 
existence | had had no clue. It’s true that growing up as a child and attending 
pocomania meetings I had come to know of its existence, but only in a superficial 
sense. We lived near a graveyard up in the hills because we lived near Irish Town, and 
there was a church, Creighton Church. Now, my children had gone up to the 
cemetery and taken something, I can’t remember what it was, from one of the graves. 
Suddenly the bathroom door was locked shut from the inside and couldn’t be opened! 
So Myrtle took the children with lighted candles in their hands and shepherded them 
up to the cemetery to take back what they had taken, to make apologies for having 
taken this object from the grave. So we are now touching on one of the cornerstone 
institutions of traditional African cultures, that is the burial/funeral ceremonies, and 
everything else related to that. Myrtle opened up that other world to me. And so | am 
realizing that what this scholar had found out in Haiti . . . what’s his name? 


DS: Jean Price-Mars? 


SW: Price-Mars.”” So I am discovering in Jamaica what he had discovered earlier in 
Haiti. And I am saying to myself what he had earlier said, that we have hitherto 
turned away in shame from our Haitian/our Jamaican folklore. But that in doing so, 
we are turning away from the evidence of the most moving history in the world, that 
of a people who, coming as chained slaves across the middle passage, in the worst 
possible conditions, had arrived in a strange land, and humanized its landscape by 
means of their transplanted folklore, in order to “snatch their place among men”. So 
this was a moment of discovery. I think if you read it you can see that. 

Now, as a result of that revelatory quality, a young man, Jim Nelson, a television 
producer, said to me after he had read it, “You have a play in this, write a play for 
television”. And so I wrote a play, a Jonkunnu Christmas play called Maskarade, and 
Jim directed it on television for Christmas. That original version has been published 
as a play for schools as part of a collection.® Then several years later, Jim proposed 


59 Jean Price-Mars (1876-1969), a Haitian scholar, was famously the author of Ainsi Parla l'Oncle (So Spoke the 
Unele), first published in 1928. 

60 See Easton Lee, Sylvia Wynter, and Enid Chevannes, West Indian Plays for Schools, vol. 2 (Kingston: Jamaica 
Publishing House, 1979), 26-55. 
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that we do it as a stage play. So he wrote several scenes to expand it, as well as some 

new songs and music. Most of it was very good. It was staged in Kingston, then he 

took it to Cuba for Carifesta and it was well received. But then what happened was 

that he and I had a falling out over his characterization of one of the central figures, “as ase 
Miss Gatha, in the new scenes he had written, and which I had not seen before the 

play was staged. Now, you'll notice here that I was keeping the same central character, 


Miss Gatha.. . 
DS: From Hills of Hebron, you mean. 


SW: Yes. And I had originally modelled her on the majestic figure of Garvey’s first 
wife, the pan-African anticolonialist activist Amy Ashwood Garvey, whom I had met 
in London as a student. This was a woman who enforced respect. Now in Jamaica, as 
you know, we have this long “yard” tradition of comic characters, and Jim wanted to 
make Miss Gatha a comic character, while I wanted to keep to the idea that, in a 
doubled manner, she also embodied, in addition to her everyday self, the African 
conception of the earth as a powerful sanction system, of an alternative sense of 
justice. So I didn’t want to reduce her to a comic figure. 


DS: But to come back to my question, though, which is that unlike the earlier 
Jamaica Journal essay, “We Must Learn to Sit Down Together”, which is a critical 
attempt to make a set of distinctions that might be productive in seeing something 
that we have not yet quite seen about the practice of criticism, in the “Jonkunnu” 
essay there is a synthetic theoretical project at work. You are working up a general 
theory of cultural process that is not there in the earlier work. 


SW: Yes. Because what I had been trying to put forward in “We Must Learn to Sit 
Down” was the idea of a new form of critical discourse which would be transformative 
in its effect on the way we normally approach literary texts. But I agree with you that 
the “Jonkunnu” essay starts something new, pushed me towards what you identify as a 
“general theory”. 


DS: This points to yet another “connection” in your work, this time a very powerful 
connection to the work of Kamau Brathwaite. 

SW: Indeed. 

DS: In the early 1970s, there are a number of points at which your work and Kamau’s 
intersect. There is a certain concern with the popular, with folk culture, as you both in 


fact call it. There is an attempt to shift away from a purely literary critical mode of 
operation to a much larger cultural critical mode. Indeed, there is an attempt to fold 
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the literary critical into the cudtural critical. But also there is a desire to generate a 
theory of Caribbean cultural process. Are you self-conscious at the time of this 
intersection? 


SW: There is a profound intersection. But also a difference, I think, between the 
concept of creolization he uses and mine. 


DS: In fact, in his Contradictory Omens, which was published in 1974, Brathwaite 
salutes the “Jonkunnu” essay but argues that he has a slightly different conception of 
creolization. In his conception, creolization is itself an ambivalent process. There is 
both imitation/assimilation and resistance/creativity. He reads you as suggesting that 
creolization is the mode of assimilation, whereas the more radical mode of 
indigenization is that of creativity and resistance, But that double that you are 
reaching after he agrees with, only he thinks that that double itself characterizes 
creolization.”" 


SW: Well, it’s possible that he may be right, that what I made into a dichotomy 
might be a more complex process. Nevertheless, I also very much wanted to know, 
and still want to know, why there were and are these two cultural tendencies, a 
crossover one that can be adopted and taken up even into the topmost layers of 
society and then this other tenacious underground world that eventually surges up in 
Afro-popular music like ska, reggae, dub, in millenarian paintings like those of the 
Rastafari, in a world figure like the poet-prophet-singer Marley. 


DS: One can see the intersection between your conceptualization and Kamau’s again 
in your plot/plantation piece in Savacou in 1971 And part of what one senses in 
this work and the “Jonkunnu” piece is a concern to read against the totalizing 
hegemony of Europe’s implantation. To suggest that there was always a something e/se 
besides the dominant cultural logic going on, and that something else constituted 
another — but also a transgressive — ground of understanding. So that the plot is not 
simply a sociodemographic location but the site both of a form of life and of possible 
critical intervention. 


SW: As you say so accurately, not just a sociodemographic location. You must 
remember now that all of our present thinking is usually carried out aculturally . . . 


61 See Edward [Kamau] Brathwaite, Contradictory Omens: Cultural Diversity and Integration in the Caribbean (Mona, 
Jamaica: Savacou, 1974), 15-16. 
62 Sylvia Wynter, “Novel and History, Plor and Plantation”, Savacou 5 (June 1971): 95-102. 
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DS: But, Sylvia, I want to keep you close to this notion, because part of what you're 
saying is that the plantation constituted — and this is part of your relationship to New 


World —a kind of logic, a kind of dominant logic. David 


SW: Exactly. It’s a dominant /ogic, and it’s a specific cultural logic, but it is also an Scorr 
ethical logic, a paradoxical realpolitik and a secular one that is in the process of 
emerging. It is this reasons-of-state ethic/logic that is going to bring in the modern 
world, what I call the millennium of Man. We have lived the millennium of Man in 
the last five hundred years; and as the West is inventing Man, the slave-plantation is a 
central part of the entire mechanism by means of which that logic is working its way 
out. But that logic is total now, because to be not-Man is to be not-quite-human. Yet 
that plot, that slave plot on which the slave grew food for his/her subsistence, carried 
over a millennially other conception of the human to that of Man’s. The way the Jews 
carried over their Judaic conception of God into a Greco-Christian cum 
Judaeo-Christian Europe. So that plot exists as a threat. It speaks to other possibilities. 
And it is out of that plot that the new and now planetary-wide and popular musical 
humanism of our times is emerging. 


DS: There is one final connection that I want to raise with you in this work of the late 
1960s, early 1970s, and that is the obvious influence both of Adorno and of Walter 
Benjamin. What is it about their practice of criticism that you find particularly compelling? 


SW: I think what I like about Adorno was that for the first time | was being 
introduced to a mode of thinking that was alien to my English university training. It’s 
very difficult to break out of the American and English pragmatic, empirical way of 
thought because it so powerfully seems to relate to the everyday world in which you 
are living. And so, that is what Adorno made me begin to think about. The reality of 
our everyday world. To think about an alternative way of thinking about the real, how 
it is instituted, produced, rather than merely how it zs. With Benjamin, the attraction 
was that he, more than Adorno, I think, lived the contradiction of his situation both 
as a European and a Jew.” As we live the contradiction of being both the West and 
not-the-West. 


63 Walter Benjamin (1892-1940) is impossible to characterize. His long-awaited The Arcades Project (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press, 1999) has recently been published. For a useful account of his work see Susan Buck-Morss, 
The Dialectic of Seeing: Walter Benjamin and the Arcades Project (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1989). 
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DS: Sylvia, we are in the middle 1970s. And Jamaica is a much-transformed place, in 
many ways very different to the place that you returned to at the end of the 1950s and 
then in the early 1960s, What is your attitude at the time to the social and political 
changes that are taking place in the early to mid 1970s? 


SW: I’m trying to remember. I know that from the processes that had been set afoot 
from the very origin of the independence movement we had sort of settled down on 
the political basis of two mass parties. So you had this phenomenon that had directly 
grown out of our situation, of a fairly steady pattern. Each party would be in for two 
terms then would be thrown out. And so, I remember, I never thought of thinking 
who was in power when I was going home; it didn’t really much matter; it was 
something like Democrats and Republicans here in the US. There were great 
continuities, given the similarities of the demands that they had to respond to. The 
1970s and certainly the advent of Michael Manley are very important. For example, if 
Vivian Blake had taken over the PNP instead of Michael, things would have gone very 
differently.“ But I think that the advent of Michael Manley brought a rupture in that 
pattern, which of course I didn’t sense at the time. I sensed a growing unease, I mean 
more than an unease, because you cannot really live in countries like ours with much 
ease. But what I am saying is that a pattern had been established — you knew what to 
expect —and this pattern comes to an end with the advent of Michael Manley. Had it 
been Viv Blake we would have continued on course much as Barbados did. But I 
think Michael Manley threw Jamaica off course and introduced a sharper quality of 
antagonism in the society by opening up the possibility of a Cuban-Castro type 
solution to Jamaican problems, The point is, you see, that as an ex-British colony, 
rather than an ex-Hispanic and reimperialized US semi-colony, like Cuba, we had 
been established, as we became a nation, on the basis of a liberal-capitalist democratic 
pattern. We had therefore lived an existential history quite different to that of Cuba. 
That is why Barbados is going to weather the oil crisis shocks of the seventies far 
better than we did. Unlike Jamaica, Barbados continued to work within the limits of 
the historical trajectory that was possible for it at that moment. 


DS: But isn’t there a tension, to call it no more than that, between the cultural politics 
of your insistence on a challenging criticism that opens the way to recognizing the 


64 Vivian Blake, attorney-at-law, was a prominent member of the PNP in the 1960s. In 1969, upon Norman 
Manley’s retirement from leadership of the PNP he ran against Norman’s son, Michael, for the position of party 
president, and lost. 
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counterdiscourse of the popular, on the one hand, and your argument, on the other, 
that a Viv Blake-led PNP in the 1970s would have established the kind of continuity 


with the colonial and immediate postcolonial state that you would endorse? Is there 
David 


not a contradiction here? 
Scott 


SW: Not really. Not only was no real change effected by Manley’s attempt at a 
utopian discontinuity based on the mimicry of Castro’s model which had arisen out 
of his own existential historical situation but, unlike Barbados, we ended the decade in 
far worse shape than we had started out. While as far as the counterdiscourse of the 
popular is concerned, long before the advent of Manley it had begun to emerge in its 
own terms. Already in the early sixties there is the explosive emergence of its 
alternative cultural imaginary, while its music is going to be carried by the market 
forces of American capitalism as well as by its technological innovations, all over the 
globe. We are seeing, long before the advent of Michael Manley, the emergence of 
what is going to be ska and reggae, as the popular begins to separate itself from the 
national — to emerge in its own right. This process begins about 1962, before the 
advent of Michael Manley. But it’s with his advent that you are going to have the 
deliberate manipulation of the popular, the attempt to make it a function of what is 
essentially a new class, or bureaucratic bid for state power. But the point I am trying 
to make is that the popular had already begun to emerge as a black diasporic and 
global rather than purely national current. 


DS: One could say, of course, that there is a more sympathetic reading of at least the 
early Manley period, which would argue that there was perhaps manipulation indeed, 
and that manipulation is part of the nature of the two-party representative democracy 


that we have, but that one of the things that Michael Manley makes possible is the fuller 
emergence of the values of the popular into the public culture of Jamaican society. 


SW: Yes, but as a new class form of pseudopopulism which co-opted the values of the 
popular to its own purposes. Since you have read my 1972 essay “One Love”, you will 
see that already I had made the same critique. Since then I have given the name of 
“theoretical cannibalism” to this strategy. And this strategy is especially tempting to 
the new bureaucratic class, which Michael Manley represented, and which is our class. 
That is, we, the highly educated middle classes defined by our ownership of 
intellectual, rather than money, capital. 


DS: Yes, I agree that is so, and I quite agree that the postcolonial state enables this 
class to exercise its hegemony on the public culture of Jamaican society. Had Viv 
Blake emerged, as you suggest, as leader of the PNP, there might have been greater 
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continuity with N.W. Manley’s leadership of the party. But I want to press you on 
whether or not there isn’t a tension for you between a criticism that recognizes and 
seeks in some way to enable the voice of the popular and a political vision that prefers 
the continuity with a political order that in many ways is holding that popular in a 
vice grip, to put it slightly polemically. 


SW: A perceptive point, excellently put. First, let me say that the point of a criticism 
that seeks to enable the voice of the popular, of the liminal, to be heard is to suggest 
that that which holds the popular in a vice grip is not ultimately the political order, 
Rather, it is the epistemological order of which criticism is a part, the order which 
mandates the political order. In other words, the buck stops with us, as Foucault’s 
agents, if hitherto non-consciously so, of power. But the second point that what we 
need to establish right away is our different generational standpoints. Were I you, and 
had I grown up in Jamaica when you did, I would have had no memory of the 
colonial state, of the anticolonial struggle, because one of the most extraordinary 
things is the way in which the entire anticolonial struggle all over the world and the vast 
dimensions of its impact, have been totally erased. So you have no continuity; in fact, you 
are now attempting to establish some kind of continuity through this interview. And so 
for you, Michael’s coming and saying the things that he did resonated strongly. They 
sounded new. I would perhaps have responded to it in the same way had I not 
experienced my own political awakening during the anticolonial struggles. So we see the 
situation of the seventies from different generational perspectives. Yet let me say this, 
however: I rather suspect that at whatever period we found ourselves, somehow Michael 
Manley would always be on one side, and I on the other.” 


DS: Your essay, “One Love”, is published in this period.” In it, you talk about an 
emerging Afro-Jamaicanism. And you invoke Amiri Baraka’s remarks about a frontier 
zone where an authentic black culture is preserved and which gives rise to black music. 
And you write, and I’m quoting, “the revindication of blackness, which is in a sense 
the revindication of the native, the revindication of the humanness of man, has taken 
place in the Caribbean each time that vast movements of social upheaval have put the 


65 Icis not immaterial to remember that Wynter wrote a moving poetic tribute to N.W. Manley on the occasion of his 
death. See her “A Tribute to Manley: Moritat for a Lost Leader", Jamaica Journal 3, no. 4 (December 1969): 2-6. 
The long poem is accompanied by a colour reproduction of Karl Parboosingh's well-known oil portrait, Rr Excellent 
Norman Washington Manley. 

66 Sylvia Wynter, “One Love — Rhetoric or Reality? Aspects of Afro-Jamaicanism”, Caribbean Studies 12, no. 3 
(1972): 64-97. 
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articulate section of the population in touch with this frontier zone. However 
PS : ‘ ae : 
intuitively, however sketchily, however inadequately”.”’ Is this what you are sensing 
about you in Jamaica? 


SW: In the seventies, it is the “frontier zone” that is erupting into the society, as it had 
begun to do from the sixties. So a counter-imaginary is beginning to impact on the 
larger society. Now, for an order to exist, what I call the articulate section of the 
population must be normally engaged in at once legitimating and establishing the 
categories in which this order sees itself and knows itself. This is a function of the 
articulate population, specifically of the intellectuals, in all human orders. But the way 
an order must know itself is in the adaptive terms that it needs to secure its own 
reproduction. So what this means is that normally the subjects of the order can never 
know the order as it really is. Rather, they must know it as it needs to be known, in 
order to secure its own existence. Second, if you are intellectuals and artists who 
belong to a subordinated group, you are necessarily going to be educated in the 
scholarly paradigms of the group who dominate you. But these paradigms, whatever 
their other emancipatory attributes, must have always already legitimated the 
subordination of your group. Must have even induced us to accept our subordination 
through the mediation of their imaginary. I think that it was something of that that 
Derek Walcott is getting at when he says, look, what was real to us was what we got 
through books, Wordsworth’s daffodils and so on; these were real because of the work 
of the imagination, because of the printed page. Our reality was not real to us. The 
lignum vitae tree, the burning sun, the feel of it, didn’t exist for us, imaginatively. 

But that other reality was lived and imagined by those on the frontier zone, the zone 
that was the negation of the order of the printed page. And at the same time those who 
inhabited it were the negative antithesis, the deviants to the norm of that very order that 
you as an intellectual were being forced to articulate. Now, you can struggle to resolve that 
paradox, as Price-Mars did, or to manipulate it, as Duvalier did with vodun. 


DS: Yes, but part of that articulate section of the population, as you call it, is New 
World Quarterly, Savacou, intellectuals like yourself who are recognizing the value and 
the possibility of a counter-zone in which there are values other than the values of 
dominant, Eurocentric Jamaican society. And this section of the population is coming 
into contact with the frontier zone of ska, Rastafari and so on. 


67 Ibid., 66. 
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SW: Yes. I like your stress on the word other, Rather than, say, truer, Because that 
saves us from the trap of the Vé/kisch cum Duvalieriste temptation. So something 
important is happening with this encounter. However tentatively, we are beginning to 
initiate the relativization of the values we have been trained to articulate. And at the 
same time, they, the people of the frontier zone, are beginning to articulate this 
otherness themselves. So in ska, Rastafarianism, you are getting the articulation of a 
millenarian counter-order, explicitly so with the rise of Rastafari. Now, all millenarian 
movements arise to counter the established order. They are always Zions to Babylons. 
Some scholars call these “discontinuous revelations” as against the “continuous 
revelation” on which all human orders are founded and stabilized. And the 
Rastafarians were projecting this entire conception of a New Zion. As you go about 
your business, you see all these Rastafari paintings that I told you about, all around 
you on the streets, the sidewalks, you are seeing them there, you are hearing ska and 
reggae music all about you, the heavy dread beat of the bass. The daffodils have 
disappeared. That was an explosive moment of breakthrough to a new imaginary. A 
popular imaginary now, no longer a national one, But all this preceded the 1970s. 
This is the point. It is building up on its own momentum, in its very opposition to 
what we have now established as the national dynamics, the national state. Yet what 
we have to remember here is that it is the earlier struggle for the national state, for a 
national space, and the sharp contradictions to which that led, that had now made 
possible the new momentum of the popular whose thrust will become, and especially 


so with Bob Marley, global. 


DS: At the same time in that article, you are suspicious of a certain inauthentic 
evocation of blackness — “blackism”, as you call it. Does the danger of blackism, or the 
revindication of a black mystique, signal an important shift in the terms of cultural 
struggle in the 1970s? That is to say, in the 1960s, the danger may not have appeared 
to be the problem of a black mystique but the problem of a certain hegemonic 
Eurocentrism. Whereas in the 1970s the terms of cultural struggle have shifted and 
now the profound danger, or one profound danger, has to do with what you call 
blackism, Can you elaborate? 


SW: That’s a key question. You see, for me, what I call blackism is a form of 
Duvalierism. And in Haiti what did Duvalier do? Against the brown caste ruling elite 
who used their greater quotient of “white blood” and their non-blackness, to 
legitimate their dominance, the educated black elites which Duvalier belonged to, 
would not only deploy the sign of their blackness as a countersign. In addition, they 
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were to manipulate the symbols of the neo-African religion of vodun in order to 
displace the ruling brown elite with their ruling black elite. Blackism, like brownism, 
is therefore a weapon in the struggle for hegemony between members of the educated 
middle classes. So this was the same thing that I saw was happening in Jamaica in 
1972 when I wrote the essay “One Love”. At least this was how it appeared to me. 
You see, you must remember that when I was a child growing up, Michael Manley 
and I would never have lived in the same world. Not because I was poor and he was 
not; rather, because on the colour scale I was too dark. Now, I would have been sort 
of in the middle, but you have to understand that someone like Michael Manley and 
his family represents what embodies the norm of a ranking-rule even more rigorous 
than that of the colour line. They represented what the WASPs represent in the 
United States.°* We tend to forget that in an ex-British colony like Jamaica, 
hegemony was not merely defined by the colour white but rather by the entire 
WASP/English complex. Only its style of life, its mode of being, was truly normative. 
So you can imagine how it would have seemed to me when suddenly Michael Manley 
has begun to manipulate the symbols of Rastafari — the emperor of Ethiopia, he said, 
had given him a correcting rod with which to sweep his JLP opponents out of office! 
So to me, then, he is manipulating the very sign that functions in Jamaica as the 
liminally deviant sign to that of WASPness. This is when the movement of 
neo-Duvalieriste bourgeois blackism that I write about in the essay first emerged fully 
in Jamaica. 


DS: Sylvia, you leave Jamaica in 1974, I believe. If 1 may ask, what prompts this? 


SW: It’s very interesting. I often wonder about the way one’s life works itself out. In 
London, in 1960-61, I felt I must come back because we were becoming independent 
so I’ve got to do something, help build. So I go to Guyana, then to Jamaica, and I 
genuinely never thought I would ever leave it again. Then this black civil rights 
struggle, the whole black movement against segregation and so on, explodes in the 
United States. Then in its wake, a plurality of the movements springing up 
spontaneously, and a profound intellectual questioning begins to take shape in the 
United States. All the questions I had been pursuing, such as the why of Goveia’s 
“ranking rule”, now took centre stage. So I was invited to conferences being held here 
[in the United States]. | remember my first conference was at the State University of 


68 WASP: the acronym stands for White, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant. 
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New York, Binghamton. That was the first conference that had been held in modern 
times on the idea of Africa and the African diaspora. From that I was invited to other 
conferences, then asked by the University of Michigan to give a graduate seminar 
there on literature and society in the Third World. | remember that I also gave a 
lecture or two on the emergence of Rastafarianism in Jamaica, but in general we 
examined the written modern literature that had emerged in the Third World. We 
attempted to identify the major thematics, their parallels and divergences in the 
context of the relation of their societies to the dominant First World of the West. It 
was a wonderful experience. At the University of the West Indies I had never had the 
freedom to do that kind of thinking as part of my everyday academic work. 


DS: Which is the first university that you come to in the US? 


SW: The University of Michigan. I came for a quarter. I think that would have been in 
1971-72 or thereabouts. I know it’s in the early 1970s because I left Jamaica in 1974. 


DS: And then you go from Michigan back to Jamaica? 


SW: I go back to Jamaica. But then, as a result of that, I got several offers to teach in 
the US. One was from the University of California, San Diego [UCSD]. They were in 
the process of setting up a programme, “Literature and Society in the Third World”, 
and they brought me here. The black American woman writer Sherley Anne Williams 
was head of the new programme. She was part of the then “Third World” group that 
had thought it up. 


' , ae: 
DS: Was Frederic Jameson involved at that time? od 


SW: Jameson was there, as well as many other outstanding literary critics, either there 
or coming as Visiting Professors. UCSD had a very vibrant Department of Literature 
at that time; it was at the peak of its fame. Jameson was a truly stimulating influence, 
and a very helpful colleague. We were able to work with an excellent set of graduate 
students. That was going to be a wonderful period for me. The intellectual 
questioning of the sixties was still there, though it was to as quickly disappear. But in 
that hiatus, I was now able to design new courses to address the questions that I had 
no space in my teaching at UWI to address. That really began a new phase in my life. 


69 Frederic Jameson is an influential Marxist cultural critic. Among his many books are The Political Unconscious: 
Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1981), Late Marxism: Adorno, or, the 
Persistence of the Dialectic (London: Verso, 1990), Postmodernism, or, the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1991), and, most recently, Brecht and Method (New York: Verso, 1998). 
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DS: By the middle to late 1970s there is a very clear shift taking place in your 
thought. On the one hand, the Caribbean seems less and less the specific focus of 
explicit concern and more an instance of a larger problem; and on the other, the 
historical canvas on which your argument is being laid out is considerably deepened. 
Before we get to the positive character of that project, tell me if you can what it was 
that shaped your dissatisfaction with your approach to, or your understanding of, 
culture and society? 


SW: I would say, coming to the United States, coming to UCSD, I began to learn 
something of the complexity of the society of the United States itself. Above all, I 
began to experience the entirely different nature of what it is to be something called 
“black” in this society, as distinct from in Jamaica, in the Caribbean. Because, you see, 
in Jamaica, for the Rastafarians, for example, blackness is a sign that they must 
constantly resemanticize/revalue. But the negation of their human dignity is not just 
because of their blackness. It is also because of their jobless status, their institutional 
poverty and joblessness, their always-discriminated-against deviant status. The fact 
that as they assert themselves with their revalued symbols they become the objects of 
suspicion to the police, who, although black themselves, were always anxious to secure 
their middle-class status by putting visible distance between themselves and the black 
and poor Other of the Rastafari. In Jamaica, middle classness cancels out the 
negativity of the sign of blackness. But in the US this is not so. As Fanon noted, in the 
US, the black American never ceases to find himself or herself contested. That is what 
I came to experience: the fact that the United States is itself based on the insistent 
negation of black identity, the obsessive hypervaluation of being white. For being 
American in post—Civil War US is being white, being above all, not-black. The totality 
of this negation was something new to me! While in Jamaica, being middle class or 
being brown-black offers escape hatches, in the US there is no escape-hatch from the 
metaphysical burden of being black. And note that black means to be of African 
descent, whether you are mixed or unmixed. That is what makes it a cultural value 
category. While to be white means you must be of Indo-European descent and be 
unmixed, be “pure”, without “taint” of “Negro blood”. But these are cultural 
categories which both groups are institutionally made to experience as if they were, 
indeed, biological ones. 
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History IN THE AGE OF MAN 


DS: I now want to come to the conception of history that is part and parcel of your 
current work, and which one begins to see emerging at the end of the 1970s, and 
through the 1980s. In this conception history is organized, much as Michel Foucault 
suggests, as a series of epistemic breaks, or mutations, beginning in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Can you tell me, in sort of outline, what this conception of 


historical breaks is and also what its significance is? 


SW: Well, I mentioned earlier that I felt that when Lloyd Best came up with the idea 
that we should begin a line of inquiry which began with the plantation system 
established in the Caribbean from the early decades of the sixteenth century, then 
think through the complex of categories that had arisen from the terms on which it 
had been initially instituted, I have always regretted that we didn’t find a way to make 
that happen. Perhaps it couldn’t have happened then. But coming to teach in the US 
and being able to teach courses which had to do with the Caribbean as a whole, the 
black African diaspora as a whole, even, at the beginning, the Third World as a whole, 
I found that I was now going to be forced to begin to rethink the origins of the 
modern world and, with it, the origins of different categories of people. For these 
categories had not existed before the West’s global expansion and its forcible 
incorporation of the peoples and cultures it met up with into its own now secularizing 
Judaeo-Christian cultural field. So now we see these categories emerging that had 
never existed before — whites who see themselves as “true” men, “true” women, while 
their Others, the “untrue” men/women, were now labelled as indio/indias (Indians) 
and as negros/negras. For what we must also note here, is that at the beginning of the 
modern world, the only women were white and Western. Enslaved African women 
were classified and instituted as negras, the feminine form of negros. The same with the 
indigenous women of the Caribbean and the Americas who were classified as indias, 
the feminine form of indios. So then you had true women on one side, the women of 
the settler population, and on the other you had /ndianwomen and Negrowomen. 
Then, with the second wave of late eighteenth century and nineteenth century 
imperialism, you now had the trve women of the colonizer/settlers on the one hand, 
and nativewomen on the other. You see, I am suggesting that from the very origin of 
the modern world, of the Western world system, there were never simply “men” and 
“women”. Rather there was, on the one hand, Man, as invented in the sixteenth 
century by Europe, as Foucault notes, and then, on the other hand, Man’s human 
Others, as also invented by Europeans at the same time, as the anthropologist Jacob 
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Pandian points out.’” So my periodization of history would begin with the origin of 
the modern world, would begin with an origin based on the emergence of those 
categories, with their invention by the West. Yet to put forward such a periodization, 
I would also have to begin by asking myself: What had been the nature of the vast 
change by which Latin Christian Europe, a religious entity, had come to reinvent itself 
as the secular West? What was it that had led to, then enabled, the sustained dynamic 
of the brilliant intellectual breakthroughs by means of which these people had gone 
on to take over the world, drawing all the rest of us willy-nilly into a new order that 
they still continue to define, categorize and, indeed, to control? What was it that they 
had done differently from all other human groups? That was a very important shift. 
Because you move beyond resentment, beyond a feeling of anger at the thought of how 
much the population to which you belong has been made to pay for their rise to 
world dominance, and instead you ask: How did they do it? Because, if they did it, 
how can we, the non-West, the always native Other to the true human of their Man, 
set out to transform, in our turn, a world in which we must all remain always 
somewhat Other to the “true” human in their terms? 

So the dilemma you confront here is that if you are to transform their world, you 
will have to be first able to appreciate the dimension of the kind of intellectual 
breakthroughs that they must have made to bring it into existence. Then you see that 
what is usually taught in literary courses in school and university under the name of 
Renaissance humanism is only a very partial aspect, and was not what that movement 
had been fundamentally about at all. For what Renaissance humanism was to effect 
was an extraordinary rupture at the level of the human species as a whole. I have dealt 
with the nature of this epochal break in some of my recent essays.’' But in addition, 
some innovative work now being done by archaeo-astronomers is also beginning to 
throw light on what the nature of this shift was. What they have proved is that in 
every human order, from the smallest hunter-gatherer groups one can imagine, to 
those of large-scale civilizations such as that of Egypt and China, all had mapped the 
structuring principle of their societies, onto the heavenly bodies, onto the regularities 
of their movements. And they did that so that in that way they could supernaturally 


70 See Jacob Pandian, Anthropology and the Western Tradition: Towards an Authentic Anthropology (Prospect Heights, 
Ill: Waveland Press, 1985), 

71 These essays include “Columbus and the Poetics of the Propter Nos’, Annals of Scholarship 8, no. 2 (1991): 251-86 
(special issue, “Discovering Columbus” edited by Djelal Kadir), and “Columbus, the Ocean Blue, and Fables that 
Stir the Mind: To Reinvent the Study of Letters", in Poetics of the Americas: Race, Founding and Textuality, ed. 
Bainard Cowan and Jefferson Humphries (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1997). 
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guarantee and mandate the ostensibly extra-humanly structuring principles that they 
themselves had invented.’* With the result that all such astronomies, however 
sophisticated, were necessarily ethnoastronomies. 

This included Greek astronomy which Christian medieval Europe had inherited. 
Since in spite of all its breakthroughs up to and including Ptolemy, the pre-analytic 
premise of a value divide between heaven and earth had been maintained. This was 
the same divide on which Latin-Christian Europe would map its own structuring 
spirit/flesh principle. So the Redeemed Spirit is mapped onto the incorruptible 
heavens, onto their celestial realm, while the Fallen Flesh is mapped onto the earth or 
terrestrial realm. As the abode of fallen mankind, the earth Aas to be fixed and 
non-moving at the centre of the universe, as its dregs, So it’s this value division, 
between spirit/flesh, heaven and earth, that is the structuring principle about which 
the society of medieval Europe will organize itself in order to represent itself as if it 
were supernaturally ordered. And it is this belief system that Copernicus is going to 
shatter with his thesis that the earth also moved about the heavens. This was the 
shattering that was to make possible, eventually, the rise of a scientific astronomy, 
then, gradually, of the natural sciences. 

So how did this happen? Several scholars have shown that Copernicus’s 
breakthrough could only have been made in the wake of the earlier humanists’ 
invention of a revalorized natural Man in the place of Christianity’s fallen creature. So 
now it is Man as a subject for whose existence the earth will no longer have to be 
known as his non-moving degraded fallen abode, This is the break that Foucault 
refers to when he wrote of Western Europe’s invention of Man in the sixteenth 
century. But that was not all there was to it. As Pandian reminds us, the West was 
to be able to reinvent its true Christian selfas that of Man only because, at the 
same time, Western discourses, such as that of anthropology, were also inventing 
the untrue Other of the Christian self, as that of Man’s human Others. So 
indios/indias/Indians in the encomienda neo-serf labour institution and 
negros/negras/Negroes in the plantation slave labour institution were now to be 
classified, in Western terms, as the human Others to the West’s self-conception in 
the terms of Man as a rational being and political subject. However, the 
rational/irrational structuring principle of the postmedieval order of the state 


72 The reference here is to Edwin C. Krupp, Skywatchers, Shamans, and Kings: Astronomy and the Archaeology of Power 
(New York: Wiley, 1979). 
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could not be mapped any longer on the physical cosmos. So it is mapped instead on 
the value divide projected as existing between rational humans and non-rational 
animals. Then along comes the Darwinian revolution, with its new half-scientific, 
half-mythic Origin Narrative of Evolution, and sweeps away this value difference 
between humans and animals. It is in the wake of this that bourgeois intellectuals are 
going to redefine Man in purely secular, because biological, terms. By placing human 
origins ¢otally in evolution and natural selection, they are going to be able to map 
the structuring principle of their now bourgeois social structure, that of the selected 
versus dysselected, the evolved versus non-evolved, on the only still extra-humanly 
determined order of difference which was left available in the wake of the rise of 
the physical and, after Darwin, of the biological, sciences. This is the difference 
that was provided by the human hereditary variations which we classify as races. 
This is where Du Bois’s colour line comes in. And while it is drawn between the 
Indo-European somatotype, on the one hand, and the Bantu-African somatotype 
on the other, all other non-white groups will be co-classified with the latter, if to 
less extreme and varying degrees. 

So what we are going to find now is that it is the category of “natives” and 
“niggers” that will be made to function as the embodiment of the human Other to 
this now purely biologized and bourgeois conception of the human. Now, this is very, 
very important, the recognition that our Otherness creates not so much a white 
identity as a bourgeois identity, with whiteness serving, together with non-whiteness 
and blackness, as a part of totemic signifying complex. But as one whose indispensable 
function is to suggest that the value difference between (bourgeois) Man and its 
working-class Others is as supraculturally and extra-humanly ordained as is the 
projected value difference between Indo-European peoples and all native peoples, at 
its most total, between white and black. 


DS: So there is, Sylvia, an initial break through which the modern world emerges. 
And that break has in part to do with a shift from a theocentricity to an emerging 
secular conception, and a secular conception which is also the emergence of the 
modern political subject. 


SW: Yes, precisely. This is all going to be entirely new, in that before the initial break, 
you have in Europe a theocentric conception of the human which is sustained by the 
order of knowledge centred on a discourse of theological absolutism. 


DS: Which characterizes not simply Europe. 
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SW: Yes, every society that has ever existed, if in differing forms. So one can speak 
in general terms of a supernatural absolutism, whether of polytheistic ancestors or 
of monotheism’s single and absolute God(s). So here we are beginning to approach 
a history of the human itself. That is why the rupture that now occurs takes place 
both in the context of the local history of the West as well as in that of the species 
itself. For this rupture is that of the desupernaturalizing of our modes of being 
human. 


DS: The “de-godding” of the world, as you've also put it. 


SW: Yes, the de-godding of the world. I use that term, or the term 
desupernaturalizing, in order to move outside the term secular, which is itself a 
Judaeo-Christian cultural term. Secular means to be inside post-Adamic fallen time, as 
against eternal time, which was conceived as the only rea/ time. That was why, in the 
terms of the medieval scholastic order of knowledge, access to truth could only be had 
through the theologically absolute paradigms, yet it was these very paradigms that 
served to legitimate the hegemony of the church over the lay world of the state, and of 
the clergy intelligentsia over the lay intelligentsia. So if you were a lay intellectual, 
however accomplished a scholar you were, you had to think in paradigms which 
served to confirm the hegemony of the church over the lay world. So this is why the 
rise of the modern European state and its challenge to the hegemony of the church 
will be linked to the new civic humanist paradigms of political thinkers like 
Machiavelli and others, since what they do is to go back to Greco-Roman thought in 
order to define the political subject of the state outside the terms of theology, and 
thereby to invent political Man. This invention of Man, by the way, is what the artists 
and the writers of the sixteenth century are also doing. When you read Cervantes, 
when you read Shakespeare, it is not, as Bloom says, the invention of the human that 
is at issue.’ It is the invention of the first de-godded Man that we are seeing in 
Prospero, and in Caliban who is his Other. 

Let us hold onto the Prospero/Caliban dramatic figures for a minute, then relate 
them to Pandian’s Man/human Others real-life referents; that is, to European settlers 
on the one hand then Indians and Negroes on the other. Now, let us focus on a key 
point made by Jean-Francois Lyotard in his recent essay Heidegger and the Jews. It is 
not, Lyotard tells us, as men, women and children that the Jews of Europe were 


73 The reference is to Harold Bloom, Shakespeare; The Invention of the Human (New York: Riverhead Books, 1998). 
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almost exterminated by the Nazis. It was as “the name of what is evil”.”4 Now, let us 
link that to Aimé Césaire’s point in Discourse on Colonialism where he says that the 
shock with the Holocaust is that the victims were white. He says that, in effect, before 
the Holocaust, the same exterminations had been carried out against non-white 
natives, that the “name of what is evil”, in the purely biological terms used by the 
Nazis, had been put in place in its matrix form outside Europe. From there it had 


boomeranged back to Europe itself. 
DS: At the end of the blind alley that is Europe, there is Hitler.”” 
SW: At the end of the blind alley, there is Hitler. So let us look again at Lyotard’s 


concept of “the name of what is evil”, so as to reinforce the periodization that I am 
trying to put forward. Now, if we go back to the medieval order of Latin Christian 
Europe, we find it is the Jews who are made to embody the fundamental “name of 
what is evil” in Christianity’s conception. In this conception, the Jew is the deicide, 
the Christ-killer, the obdurate Christ-refuser. So in times of crisis, it is the Jew who is 
massacred. For in that medieval-aristocratic world, in its theological conception of the 
human, the Jew is the liminally deviant figure, the scapegoat. Then, in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Spain, as the state centralizes itself, working in tandem with the 
church, the true political subject of the state is identified as the Spaniard of 
Spanish-Christian hereditary descent. So the Jewish convert, like the Moorish 
converts (or conversos) to Christianity, is now classified at one and the same time as a 
potentially “unclean” Christian and un-Spanish political subject. Both now come to 
embody the “name of what is evil” inside monarchical Iberian Europe. Outside 
Europe, at the same time, however, a more global “name of what is evil” is being put 
in place: Caliban is its dramatic projection. The “Indians” in the encomienda, the 
“Negroes” in the slave plantation are its real-life referent — as will be the Mad in 
Europe. No longer in theological terms but in secular politico-juridical terms. So 
Indians and Negroes are expropriated and enslaved, while in Europe, the Mad are 
interned, not as men, women and children but as the embodiment of the 
by-nature-irrational “name of what is evil”. For the first two are now seeable as justly 


74 See Jean-Francois Lyotard, Heidegger and the Jews, tans. Andreas Michel and Mark Roberts (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1990). 
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formal humanism and philosophic renunciation, there is Hitler.” 
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mastered by the “by nature” rational European settler, the third as justly interned by 
the normally rational. 

What I want us to hold onto here is that while the characteristic of being of 
Jewish or Moorish creedal descent inside Europe, or being of non-European descent 
outside Europe, is a signifier: what is being signified in both cases, as in the case of the 
Mad, is the “name of what is evil”. So that when in the nineteenth century the 
characteristic of blackness, of non-whiteness as well as the characteristic of Jewishness, 
now, in terms of their ostensibly Afro-Asian mongrel breed descent, what is being 
constituted here is a now purely biological, non-theological name of what is evil. So 
what does this mean? This means that although we, too, as blacks/niggers, or 
non-white natives, like the Jew inside Nazi Germany, have been made to 
institutionally embody the new biological name of what is evil, we are not going to be 
able to reduce that “name of what is evil” to ourselves — even though we will always be 
tempted to. But if we look at the Holocaust and see that the Jews were exterminated, 
as Lyotard says, as the embodiment, in its extreme form, of the category “life 
unworthy of life”, we can then see why other “undermen” such as Gypsies, Slavs, 
Poles, homosexuals, the handicapped, mentally ill, and so on, were also exterminated. 
And this was so even though the most totally “unworthy” remained the “Jew”, as in 
the US the most totally “unworthy” remains the black. So what I want us to hold 
onto here, above all else, is the following fact: that to think the name of what is evil in 
biological terms, whether in the terms of the Nazi’s “life unworthy of life” or, as in the 
recent terms of the bell curve, as that of “dysgenic humans” (a category comprised in 
the US of blacks, Latinos, Indians as well as the transracial group of the poor, the 
jobless, the homeless, the incarcerated), you are only able to do so within the 
hegemonic terms of our present biocentric and bourgeois conception of what it is to 


be human, of its “name of what is good”. 


DS: But back up, though, because there emerges in the sixteenth century a certain 
kind of secularization, right? That secularization is not yet biocentric. 


SW: No! Very good. Not yet. 


DS: That secularization rests on what you call a different code than the cosmological, 
the theocentric. What is that code that emerges then, and how does that code itself 
become transformed into the code of race-biocentricity of the nineteenth century? 


SW: Okay. Remember that the organizing principle of medieval society had been the 
spirit/flesh code, the clergy/laity code — and Jacques Le Goff's book The Medieval 
Imagination brilliantly captures that.”° The clergy, because celibate and freed from 
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Adamic sin, actualizes the Redeemed Spirit, as does the church. The laity, married 
men and women, actualized the Fallen Flesh, as does the state. So now, for the state to 
become hegemonic, for the theological absolutism of the discourse which legitimates 
the hegemony of the church/clergy to be replaced, eventually, by the political 
absolutism of a Hobbesian-type discourse, for a Prospero and a Caliban to be made 
possible, there Aas to be a shift out of the theocentric mode of being human and, 
therefore, out of what N.J. Girardot identifies as the “formulation of a general order 
of existence” that is common to all religions. Now, all such formulations, Girardot 
says, are based on a postulate of “significant ill”, that can only be cured by the “plan of 
salvation”, of the ultimate goal able to effect that “cure”.’” That is, as long as you 
follow the behaviours that the plan of salvation of the specific religion prescribes. So 
what we are dealing with here are behaviour programming (because behaviour 
motivating and demotivating) schemas. And because the “significant ill” of the 
Judaeo-Christian religion was that of original sin, with the cure only made possible by 
the medieval subject’s following the plan of salvation prescribed by the church/clergy, 
and by his or her striving to attain to the ultimate other-worldly goal of eternal 
salvation in the City of God, the civitas dei, there would have been no way whatsoever 
within the terms of that formulation that the lay world and the state could not have 
found themselves subordinated to the world of the church/clergy. It was all sewn up! 
So what are we going to see here? We are going to see that as the condition of that 
first epochal break there is going to be a reformulation of the Judaeo-Christian 
formulation, a shift from the ultimate goal of attaining to the civitas dei, the City of 
God, to that of attaining to the this-worldly goal of the civitas secularis, the secular 
city. That is the goal now of securing the stability, order and territorial expansion of 
the state, in a competitive rivalry with other Christian European states. So you are 
now primarily a political subject of the state; you are not, as before, primarily a 
religious subject of the church. The anxiety of the “significant ill” that you experience, 
therefore, is now not so much that of your being enslaved to original sin. Your anxiety 
now is that of being enslaved to the irrational aspects of your “state of nature”, human 
nature. The plan of salvation able to cure that “significant ill” now calls for you to 
behave according to the laws of the state, to put the common good of the state, its 
order and stability, over your private good. Just as Prospero does when he represses his 


76 Jacques Le Goff, The Medieval Imagination, trans. A. Godhammer (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988). 
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anger and seeks to restore the threatened order of the state rather than to give in to his 
“jrrational” particularistic passion for revenge. Yet the paradox to note here is that it is 
that very “common good” of the state that will call for the expropriation/enslavement 
of Caliban. And that reasons-of-state behavioural imperative and ethic is going to be 
hegemonic until the end of the eighteenth century. This is because the code now is 
rational/irrational, in place of that of spirit/flesh. Since, in the terms of the new 
reformulation, while we are still created by God, Nature has begun to take 
centre-stage as God's agent on earth. As He recedes into the distance, the 
pre-Darwinian discourse of natural theology serves to hold the religio-secular 
contradiction together! 

However, what we must emphasize here is that in the terms of that 
reasons-of-state code, while the Negro-as-slave is projected as the missing link between 
rational humans and irrational animals, the “ill”, the “name of what is evil” is still that 
of a negative degree of rationality, not yet that of a negative degree of being human. 
To be the “name of what is evil” is to be subrational, not yet to be subhuman. So it 
will only be with the shift in the nineteenth century that we would come to 
experience ourselves in the terms of the bourgeois Origin Narrative of Evolution and 
natural selection, and therefore come to be able to think that there can be humans 
who can be not quite human. So it is only this new biological conception of being 
human that would make it possible for us to think “the name of what is evil” as that 
of being dysgenic, that is, in terms of a “significant ill” defined as that of dysgenicity or 
of “life unworthy of life”. This is not arbitrary. The new code is now that of 
eugenic/dysgenic, selected/dysselected, in the place of the earlier rational/irrational as 
well as of that of the spirit/flesh. And this new code, and the reformulation from 
which it comes, will serve to legitimate the hegemony of the Western bourgeoisie as a 
ruling group, in the same way as the rational/irrational code had legitimated that of 
the landed gentry, the owners of landed wealth, who in the Americas, the Caribbean, 
were also the owners of plantations, of slaves. 

Why, then, you will ask, specifically eugenic/dysgenic? Because it is the 
intellectuals of the bourgeoisie, from Adam Smith and Malthus to Darwin and 
Ricardo, that will spearhead the second intellectual revolution of humanism, this time 
a bioeconomic or liberal humanism. Now, this is so because the bourgeoisie, as a 
ruling group, can in no way base its claim to rule, as all other such groups before had 
done, on its nobility of blood, birth, and line of descent. So it is going to effect a 
mutation, to base its claim, after Darwin, on its bioevolutionary or selected eugenic 
line of descent. So we are now moving from rational/irrational to 
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evolved/non-evolved, selected/dysselected. And here we come to the crux of the 
matter. This code is going to be mapped upon the extra-humanly determined 
difference of somatotypes between what Du Bois calls the “lighter and the darker 
races”, or the colour line. So this will be enacted as a code, not only as between white 
and black in the apartheid systems of the US and of South Africa, but also in the 
colonizer/colonized or the settler/native dichotomous relation all over the world. A// 
over the world. Then it will return to Europe, to be enacted in its extreme form as a 
relation of dominance/subordination between, on the one hand, the Aryan master 
race and its “life unworthy of life” others, on the other. 


DS: And this, for you, is the moment when race comes to be the code through which 
one not simply &nows what human being is, but experiences being. 


SW: Very well put. Had I been a European who lived in the Middle Ages I would 
have experienced myself in the theological terms of being a true Christian. I would not 
have experienced myself in biological terms as | now do. 


DS: I want to bring back the question of gender here, because you often appear in 
responding to criticisms of you regarding gender, feminist criticisms of you, by 
suggesting that gender ought to be seen strategically as subordinate in the course of 
cultural-political struggles. But one has the sense, reading you and listening to you, 
that the issue is not so much a strategic question of the subordinate place of the 
concept of gender but that race has a fundamental priority because of the place of race 
in the epistemic break that you point to. So that there is a foundational 
epistemological priority of race vis-a-vis gender. 


SW: Exactly. And I think there are three points I want to make here. I want us to go 
back to Lyotard’s concept of “the name of what is evil”. Now, “the name of what is 
evil” is inseparable from “the name of what is good”. So I’m going to suggest that 
what we are dealing with here is an object of knowledge that can in no way normally 
exist within the ground or regime of truth of our present epistemological order. Now, 
this new object that I have adapted from Fanon’s Black Skin, White Masks is one that I 
call the governing sociogenic principle ~ but let us call it, for the moment, the master 
code of symbolic life and death. For what I’m suggesting here is that it is this 
principle/code that is constitutive of the multiple and varying genres of the human in 
the terms of which we can alone experience ourselves as human. But let’s come back to 
gender. Gender functioned as an emancipatory opening for me. Because for a long 
while the debate had become sterile. It was either race first or class first. We were 
stuck. There was no opening. Then with the sixties’ movements, the rise of feminism, 
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whose dominant vanguard was going to be Euro-American — especially professional — 
women, not married women who depend on their husbands but professional women, 
something new came into the picture. For here was a group of women who, while 
privileged like their male peers in terms of race and class, experienced the anomaly of 
their gender dysprivilege vis-a-vis these male peers, and especially so with respect to 
their professional careers, with such sharpness, that they would blow the race/ class, 
either/or wide open. Note the paradox: Because they could experience the issue of 
gender from their already privileged perspective as an urgent and unique issue, they 
introduced an entirely new opening. 

So they created the concept of patriarchy. Now, patriarchy is, of course, a 
theoretical fiction, but it is saying something crucial. It is saying that it is not just a 
matter of the mode of economic production, as Marxists would have it. Rather, it is a 
matter of the production of the contemporary social order itself, and in the specific 
way which called for gender roles in which being male, vis-a-vis being female, was 
already privileged. So that original moment of feminism, as it emerged in the opening 
provided it by the black, non-white and other social protest movements of the sixties, 
held a tremendously transformative promise. For as feminist theorists began to 
elaborate this construct patriarchy, they had begun to point to the phenomenon that 
the anthropologist Godelier only recently identified.’* This is that while it is we 
humans who ourselves produce our social orders, and are in reality its authors and its 
agents, we also produce, at the same time, the mechanisms of occultation which serve 
to keep this fact opaque to ourselves. So why these mechanisms? So that we can 
continue to attribute the authorship of our societies, its role allocations, its social 
hierarchies and divisions of labours, and inequalities to “imaginary beings” such as the 
ancestors, the gods, God. That we can represent them, in other words, as 
extra-humanly or supernaturally mandated. But this has been no less the case with our 
now purely secular case, since we attribute what we now invent and institute to the 
“imaginary being” of evolution/natural selection as the ostensibly direct agent/author 
of the structures/roles of our contemporary bourgeois order of things. Think of it! As 
if in the millions of years of evolution’s functioning, an agency called natural selection 
had had nothing better to do than to mandate the supposed bell curve on which this 
order is imagined to be, supraculturally, built! 


78 See Maurice Godelier, The Enigma of the Giff, rans. Nora Scott (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999), 
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So, what the feminists were now doing as they elaborated their construct of 
patriarchy was that they were refusing our collective projection of agency and 
authorship to imaginary beings. They are saying, No! Patriarchy is an invention of 
men. So they are revealing one of the mechanisms of occultation, the one which has to 
do with gender roles by means of which we hide from ourselves the fact that it is we 
ourselves, all of us and not only men, who individually and collectively institute and 
keep in being not only gender but all such roles! 

This was the opening that the feminists made in their original creative sixties’ 
phase. In fact, even before the sixties’ feminist movement, if you go back and read that 
powerful 1929 essay, A Room of One’s Own, by Virginia Woolf, you can see that it is 
this Godelier-type issue, as it applies to gender roles, that she is already opening. 

So how did I come to be able to enter through that opening, to take advantage of 
that breach? In the early eighties I spent a year on a fellowship at the National 
Endowment for the Humanities Center at Research Park Triangle, North Carolina. 
The project I was to work on was a book in which I wanted to bring together the vast 
material I had collected on the representations of black peoples in European literature 
and thought from the Middle Ages until today. That was what I started out doing at 
the centre. But that year there were quite a few feminists there. Now, as we interacted 
intellectually, I began to be struck by the fact that the terms in which these highly 
privileged women were being negated, that is, their stigmatization as being 
intellectually deficient compared to men, were the same terms in which black people in 
general were being negated, if far more totally so in our case. Indeed, in which the 
working class is also negated! So I began to ask, Why this similarity? And why these 
specific terms? What systemic function did they, do they, serve? Seeking the answer to 
that question would determine everything I would write from then on. So as you can 
see, there was never any hostility on my part to feminism as it erupted in its original 
creative phase. I welcomed the opening they had brought. Especially the fact that in 
order to understand the role of gender relations they had to go back to the very origin 
of human societies, thereby opening a new frontier onto our self-knowledge as human 
beings. And in that aspect I was to follow in their footsteps. The difference between 
us, however, is that they would continue to see gender as a supracultural 
phenomenon, and therefore as a universal whose terms could be the same for all 
human groups. This led them to base their theories on a category mistake, to take a 
member of the class, gender roles, as if it were the class itself. With the result that by 
means of this strategy they were able to make an issue specific to the already highly 
privileged members of our society, that is to white and non-white middle class, largely 
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professional women, as if this issue were both either fully equitable with or hegemonic 
over the issues specific to the vast majority of the more extremely underprivileged 
members of society! Yet the moment that you look at it from the perspective of that 
vast majority, you can recognize that the phenomenon of gender, while a foundational 
archetype unique to our situation as humans, nevertheless is itself only oe member of 
a class, a class of something else. So what was/is this something else, this class of which 
the phenomenon of gender is a member? This question then took me to Fanon, to his 
redefinition of the human, as being defined by phylogeny, ontogeny, sociogeny. And 
therefore, as biological beings who can only experience ourselves as human, through 
the mediation of culture-specific masks. 

So then I asked myself, What if that something else, of which the phenomenon of 
gender is a member, was that of Fanon’s masks? That is, of the governing sociogenic 
principle that is a characteristic of our varying verbally defined modes of being 
human, and in whose terms we experience ourselves as humans, as for example, the 
governing genomic principle of a bat is specific to its experiencing of itself as such a 
mode of purely organic being? It’s experiencing, as Thomas Nagel says, of what it's 
like to be a bat!” So this was the insight that I would try to put forward in a paper 
that I gave in 1998 in honour of the black American writer Sherley Anne Williams. 
The title of the paper was “Gender or the Genre of the Human? History, the “Hard 
Task’ of Dessa Rose, and the Issue for the New Millennium”.*° And what I argued in it 
was that what és central, what is, in effect, the class of classes, is the code of symbolic 
life/death that institutes our genres of being human. This means that while the gender 
opposition had served to enact the raw/cooked, biological/symbolic code by enabling 
it to be anchored and mapped onto the anatomical differences of the sexes, and 
therefore had been the archetypal form of all such codes, it is not the code itself. For if 
we look at the rise of Christian monotheism, we see that by the time of the Middle 
Ages the governing master code of symbolic life/death was now actualized in the 
theologically formulated difference between clergy and laity, between the “cooked” 
life of the Redeemed Spirit and the “raw” life of the Fallen Flesh. While at the same 
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time, the gender roles of the medieval order were themselves structured now in 
spirit/flesh terms. Women, like Eve and like the peasantry at the bottom of the social 


ladder, were therefore being represented by the learned scholars of the time as being 
David 


more prone to the temptations of original sin, more prone to give into carnal desire, 3 
coTT 


to the wicked lusts of the flesh! 


DS: Quite apart from the details of your theoretical conception of human orders, 
what is striking about this conception is the several registers in which you want the 
theory to operate simultaneously. Your theoretical projects have to recognize, for 
example, a cognitive register, a biological register, a physiological register. It has to 
operate at many different registers simultaneously. At a time when many would argue 
for a much more partial theoretical perspective, your theoretical project moves in the 
opposite direction, to a more comprehensive conception. Why is that? 


SW: Well, it’s like this. Gayatri Spivak made the point in her essay [“Can the 
Subaltern Speak?”] that Foucault and other European theorists know nothing about 
the broader narratives of imperialism, of the experience of imperialism.*! Yet this is the 
very point that Foucault made himself when he called for an alliance politics. Each 
group, he suggested, is limited to the experience of its local, its specific situation. It is 
this local situation that then provides both the specific terrain and the specific “motive 
for combat”, which determines the form of struggle of each such group. Why my 
theoretical projects have all these different registers comes directly from the terrain, 
the kind of situation in which I found and still find myself, and which impels my 
motive for combat. So this takes us back to the institution of the slave plantation 
system, the encomienda system. Now, from the very beginning of the modern world, 
the people from whom I will descend, the negros/negras who are interned in the slave 
plantation, would have found themselves experiencing the destructive underside of 
that “broader narrative”. While we who are their descendants would have clearly 
continued to experience the negative legacy of the powerlessness, the everyday 
impoverishment that this broader narrative would have prescribed for us. Now, 
during the second wave of imperialism, a Spivak would also have come to experience 
something of the same. So I am sure that her parents, if not she herself, would have 
experienced what I experienced. Now, I knew what it was like to have written stories 
about historical events that had taken place in England, even though I had never been 
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there. For the fact was that I knew nothing about my own historical reality, except in 
the negative terms, that would have made it normal for me, as Fanon points out, both 
to want to be a British subject and, in so wanting, to be anti-black, anti-everything | 
existentially was. I knew what it was to experience a total abjection of being. A 
Foucault would never have experienced that, in those terms. Yet this was his very 
point. That the terrain on which we “natives” find ourselves calls for an appropriate 
and specific motive for combat. It is therefore this situation, this terrain in which I 
find myself, that calls for what you identify as a “more comprehensive conception”. 
Terry Eagleton makes a similar point somewhere. He points out, in every human 
order there are always going to be some groups for whom knowledge of the totality is 
necessary, seeing that it is only with knowledge of the totality that their dispossession 
can be brought to an end.” 


DS: But you don’t only want knowledge of a historical totality, or knowledge of a 
cultural totality, or knowledge of a social totality, or knowledge of a political totality. 
You want a knowledge that breaks across not only the conceptions that the 
humanities and the social sciences provide, that the psychological sciences provide. So 
you want a different kind of totality than I think Eagleton is calling for. 


SW: You are right. It is a different kind of totality. For Eagleton begins from the issue 
of class, and for him the totality is that of the mode of production. While that, for us, 


can only be a part of our totality, as is the case also with feminism’s patriarchy. 


DS: But I want to press you a bit. In your recent article on Frantz Fanon and his 
conception of sociogenesis, part of what you want to elucidate is the problem of the 
experience of being black.® But the elucidation of that experience for you has to pass 
through the problem of the origins of consciousness, and not simply the 
phenomenological origins of the experience of consciousness, say the 
phenomenological experience of the consciousness of blackness, but the neural 
experience. My question is why? Why does that register of the brain and of the origins 
of consciousness as a neural process emerge at all? 
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SW: We have to return here again to the question of our specific terrain. Because it is 
as “native” colonial subjects, as black subjects, in a normatively Western and white 
world, that we experience ourselves in the terms of the specific order of consciousness 
that makes it possible for us to be, at times, aversive to ourselves. Now, were that 
consciousness genetically determined, as is that of any purely organic species, it could 
not vot have been a purely narcissistic, self-validating one. So here we come to Fanon’s 
neo-Copernican leap, which he makes on the basis of his own “doubled” 
consciousness. In the case of humans, he says, besides the genetically programmed 
processes of ontogenesis, there is the, so to speak, symbolically encoded, processes of 
sociogenesis. So what is this going to mean with respect to consciousness, in the case 
of the human? It means that besides the neural firings which physiologically 
implement our reflex responses of aversion or attraction, there must be something else 
which determines the terms in which those neural firings will be activated and, 
therefore, the phenomenological experience. To put it another way, there is going to 
have to be a symbolically coded mode of the subject, of being human, for whose 
well-being these specific responses/firings will be of adaptive advantage. This then 
further means that what causes these specific neural firings to be activated in a specific 
modality is not a property of the brain itself (of ontogeny). Instead, it is a property of 
the verbal codes in whose positive/negative (good/evil, symbolic life/death) systems of 
meaning we institute ourselves as specific genres of being human. So we note here that 
the mind is not the brain. Since the causal source of the nature of our response does 
not lie in the neurophysiological mechanisms of the brain, which implement that 
response. It lies instead in the master code of the sociogenic principle. Since it is its 
meaning systems that determine ow the mechanisms of the brain will implement our 
experience of being human, in the terms of each culture's specific conception. This 
therefore means that our aversive responses to ourselves, our reality, are socialized 
rather than natural responses. But what caused that mutation, we could ask here? 
Why was it necessary? Why could we not have continued to have our behaviours, 
necessitated entirely by our genetic programmes, as in the case of all other species? 
Why did our social behaviours have to be necessitated both by our genes and by our 
culture-specific codes? I am going to propose that the emergence of language should 
be seen in a somewhat different manner from which we now see it. That we see it 
instead as part of an entire ensemble of mutations by means of which we were 
bioevolutionarily pre-prepared both to artificially reprogramme our behaviours, by 
means of narratively encoded behaviour-motivating programmes, based on the model 
of Girardot’s “significant ill”/“plan of salvation” schemas, and, at the same time, to 
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artificially individuate/speciate the modes of the I and the we, for whom the 
behaviours motivated by the narrative schemas will be of adaptive advantage. This 
would therefore mean that the always already socialized, and therefore symbolically 
coded, orders of consciousness through which we experience ourselves as this or that 
mode of the human have to be seen as the expression of a mutation in the processes of 
evolution, one by means of which a new level of existence, discontinuous with evolution, is 
brought into existence or, rather, brings itself into existence. Therefore, you see, as a 
level whose self-instituting modes of being will respond to and know its order of reality, 
not in the species-specific terms of its genome, of its genomic principle, but in the 
genre-specific terms of its narratively prescribed master code or sociogenic principle. 


THE RE-ENCHANTMENT OF HUMANISM 


DS: Your work on Columbus is crucial to your thinking about history and 
humanism, yes? 


SW: Yes. As you know the history taught in British and US universities, and indeed at 
UW is Anglo-centred. Because I had specialized in the Renaissance and Golden Age 
literature of Spain, in the courses that I taught on the Caribbean at US universities I 
had always explored the origins of the Caribbean, together with that of the modern 
world, in the context of the fifteenth-century Portuguese voyages around the bulge of 
Africa, their landing in Senegal, West Africa, then onto the Congo, then sailing 
around the Cape of Good Hope, to the East, with these followed by Columbus's 
1492 voyage across the Atlantic. Now, in the early eighties, plans for the coming 
quincentennial commemoration of Columbus's arrival in the Caribbean were being 
bruited about. Edward Seaga, who was prime minister in the then JLP government in 
Jamaica, saw this as an opportunity to develop his plans for a “heritage tourism” 
approach to what had until then been only a “sea and sand” form of tourism. The 
plan was to restore a complex of historical sites across the island. One of the central 
goals was to carry out the excavation and the restoration of the city, New Seville, on 
the north coast of Jamaica. This city had not only been the first city built by the 
Spaniards in Jamaica, beginning in 1509, it is also near the site on which Columbus 
had been shipwrecked for almost a year. 

To help with this, Spain had sent a team of archaeologists to work on the 
excavation of New Seville. For after the 1655 conquest of the island by the English, 
the city had ended up buried under the cane fields of a sugar estate. However, once 
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the archeologists had succeeded in getting the work of excavation and restoration well 

under way a problem arose. This was that we had very little knowledge in Jamaica of 

the reality of New Seville and of its history. The English-centred nature of the history 

taught in schools and in the university had tended to erase the reality of the existence oo 
of pre-1655 Spanish Jamaica. So I was asked to go to the Archives of Indies in Seville, 
Spain, see what documents I could find, then afterwards spend a year working on the 
project and writing up some of the historical facts about New Seville for general 
information.** 

So I went. First to Seville, Spain, then I spent the academic year 1983-84 in 
Jamaica. The documents I had found in Seville, as well as the excavations at New 
Seville, enabled me to go back into that quite other world of Spanish-Arawak-African 
Jamaica, to immerse myself in it. Now, not long after I got there, the Daily Gleaner 
led with a powerful editorial which attacked the very idea of Jamaica’s taking part in 
the commemoration of Columbus's voyage, since it had led to so much suffering and 
disaster for the peoples of the New World as well as of Africa! So I was faced with a 
problem. What do you do with an event like that? On the one hand, the large-scale 
brutalization, in the end, the total extinction of the Arawaks; from 1518 onwards, the 
middle passage trauma of the enslaved Africans, the epidemic of death, the horrors of 
their slave plantation existence when they reached the shore. Yet on the other, this is 
also the event that is going to make our own existence possible; it is going to bring the 
modern world into being, is going to change reality for all of us, insert us into the 
single history we now live. So how do you approach it? 

When my year was up, I came back to teaching at Stanford and decided that I 
would work on developing an entirely new interpretation of 1492. That I would try to 
develop an approach that could move outside either the purely celebratory terms of a 
Western perspective or the purely reactive terms of an anti-Western one. What if we 
were to try to look at it, I thought to myself, to see what it had meant not just within 
the terms of Western history but at the level of human history as a whole? So I devised 


84 These would include the two booklets, New Seville: Major Dates, 1509-1536, with an Aftermath, 1536-1655 
(Kingston: Jamaica National Trust Commission, 1984), and New Seville: Major Facts, Major Questions (Kingston: 
Jamaica National Trust Commission, 1984), as well as the article “New Seville and the Conversion Experience of 
Bartolomé de las Casas”, parts 1 and 2, Jamaica Journal 17, no. 2 (May 1984): 25-32; 17, no. 3 (August 1984): 
46-55. It is important to remember, however, that Wynter had already written significantly on the Spanish period. 
See her astonishing essay “Bernardo de Balbuena: Epic Poet and Abbot of Jamaica, 1562-1627", parts 1-4, Jamaica 
Journal 3, no. 3 (September 1969): 3-12; 3, no. 4 (December 1969): 17-26; 4, no. 1 (March 1970): 11-19; 4, no. 
3 (September 1970): 6-15. 
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a new course entitled “Race, Discourse, and the Origin of the Americas: 1492, a New 
World View”, which I taught at Stanford in the years leading up to 1992, While I was 
teaching this course I got hold of a brilliant article written by Pauline Moffit Watts, in 
which she had documented the millenarian underpinnings of Columbus's thought.®” 
It was his millenarian beliefs, she showed, that had impelled his thought to go beyond 
the limits of the orthodox Christian geography of the time. Because, for him, Christ 
was due to return in some 150 years, the duty of a Christian was not only to recapture 
Jerusalem from the Muslims but also to spread out all over the world, in order to 
convert all pagans, and gather up all the earth’s peoples into one sheepfold, one flock. 
So like his mixture of other motives, his ambition for improved social status, his 
obsession with the acquisition of wealth, his lust for gold, there was, as centrally, his 
millenarian motive. Then, when I studied his letters — he had also written a very long 
letter from Jamaica ~I realized how right she was. What I saw there was the way in 
which his fervent millenarian Christian belief served as a kind of Christian humanism, 
that pushed him to challenge the presuppositions of orthodox geography of the then 
theologically absolute order of knowledge. Now, I am sure you know of the crass 
mistakes with respect to distance that Columbus made, as well as of the nature of his 
belief that when he was in the Caribbean that he was actually on the outskirts of Asia! 
But what had been centrally at issue here was the specific presupposition of the orthodox 
geography, one that would have made his voyage impossible. So this is where his 
fervent millenarian beliefs kicked in. In the orthodox geography of the time, the earth 
was presupposed to be divided into two non-homogenous areas, those inside God's 
grace which were habitable [and] those outside it which had to be uninhabitable. So as 
a result, not only was there the presupposition, at least before the voyages of the 
Portuguese disproved it, that the Torrid Zone, and therefore Africa, south of the 
Sahara, had to be inhabitable. There had also been another presupposition linked to 
the first. This was that the land of the Western Hemisphere had to be, within the logic 
of the Christian-Aristotelian physics of the time, under water, in its natural place, 
rather than being held up above the element of water, by God’s providential grace. 
Therefore, non-existent! So as you're reading Columbus's letters, and as you see where 
he is insisting that although he is only a layman, and a lowly born, self-taught one, the 
Holy Spirit has filled him with the knowledge to know that “God could have put land 


85 The reference is to Pauline Moffir Warts, “Prophecy and Discovery: On the Spiritual Origins of Christopher 
Columbus, Enterprise of the Indies”, American Historical Review 90, no. 1 (1985): 72-102. 
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over there”, you realize that what he is challenging here, and what he would also 

challenge with his voyage, was the orthodox ethnoreligious geography of his time. 

That is to say, a geography for which a principle of non-homogeneity had to exist 

between those habitable areas inside God’s grace, and those outside it. So that if we = 
see here that in the wake of the Portuguese and Columbus’s voyages, then of the spate 
of voyages which followed after, human knowledge of the earth’s geography would 
gradually come to be freed from having to verify the habitable/uninhabitable 
presupposition that, in the case of Europe, had been the structuring of the medieval 
aristocratic social order, a recognition begins here. Then, when we also come to realize 
that it was a parallel presupposition that Copernicus would have to call in question as 
the condition of his new astronomy ~ that is, the presupposition central to the 
Christian-Ptolemaic astronomy of the time that there was a non-homogeneity of 
substance between the incorruptible heavens on the one hand and the degraded 
corruptible earth, fixed and motionless at the centre of the universe as its dregs on the 
other — and one that was no less indispensable to the structuring of the medieval 
order, the recognition becomes even clearer. This is that, at one level, that of our 
species knowledge of the physical reality of which we are a part, an emancipatory 
process of cognition, one that will lead to the development of the physical sciences, is 
here being set afoot. 

But then he gets there. Having sailed the hitherto held to be non-navigable Ocean 
Sea/Atlantic Ocean! And what happens once he gets there? All the horrors that will 
lead to the eventual extinction of the indigenous peoples of Jamaica, the Arawak 
Indians, that will set in motion the centuries-long agonies of Africans caught up and 
forcibly transported in chains across the long wet hell of an Ocean Sea now known at 
last by Europeans to be navigable. But note the contradiction here: all this at the same 
time as the processes that govern, that motivate and demotivate our human 
behaviours still remained as unknown to them then, as they still remain opaque to us 
now, as Godelier suggests. So how do you come to grips with that? 

Then while I was struggling with this question, Vera Hyatt of the Smithsonian 
Institution got in touch with me about a conference that she planned to put on for 
the quincentenary commemoration. | worked with her and several others, including 
Rex Nettleford, on the planning of the conference. In the keynote address which I 
gave, I argued that while it was the 1492 event that would set in motion the bringing 
together of the hitherto separated branches of our human species within the 
framework of the single history that we all now live, and while it had led to incredible 
techno-scientific and other such dazzling achievements, as well as to the material 
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well-being of one restricted portion of humanity, it had also led to the systemic 
large-scale degradation and devalorization, even the extinction, of a large majority of 
the peoples of the earth. Further, that this Janus-faced contradiction was itself due to 
the partial and incomplete nature of the emancipatory breakthroughs in cognition 
that the voyage of 1492, the voyages of the Portuguese before and the challenge of 
Copernican astronomy after, as well as the intellectual revolution of Renaissance 
humanism which was their seedbed, had set in motion. And, therefore, that the only 
way in which the large-scale sufferings inflicted on those groups who had found 
themselves on the losing side of those fifteenth- and sixteenth-century encounters, as 
well as of the continued imperial expansion of the West after, would be for us to 
complete the partial emancipatory breakthrough at the level of human cognition that 
the voyages themselves had made possible. In the light of this, as I saw it, the event of 
1492 should be commemorated five hundred years after only to the extent that it 
marks — from an ecumenically human perspective and to an ecumenically human 
interest — the beginning of new possibilities. And one such possibility would have to 
be, and imperatively so, that of our being able to effect the deconstruction of the 
mechanisms by means of which we continue to make opaque to ourselves, attributing 
the origin of our societies to imaginary beings, whether the ancestors, the gods, God 
or evolution, and natural selection, the reality of our own agency with respect to the 
programming and reprogramming of our desires, our behaviours, our minds, 


ourselves, the I and the we. 
DS: What you want, in part, is to complete the “incomplete victory” of 1492. 
SW: Yes, exactly. 


. ss ° 86 
DS: I think that was one of the ways that you put it in that article." And what you 
see in Columbus is an incomplete secular humanism. 


SW: Not quite. He was a millenarianist Christian. But this millenarianism was an 
underground form of the current of Christian humanism. Now, the central challenge 
of the lay or secularist humanists was to the then orthodox theocentric conception of 
the Christian God. This conception was that this was a totally omnipotent God who 
had created mankind only as an afterthought, without any special concern for its sake. 
So Columbus's fervent millenarist belief in God as a caring father who had created the 


86 Sylvia Wynter, “1492: A New World View”, in Race, Discourse, and the Origin of the Americas, ed. Vera Lawrence 
Hyatt and Rex Nettleford (Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1995). 
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earth “for the salvation of souls”, and which therefore meant that all regions were 

habitable and all seas were navigable, had something of the same thrust as that of the 

secular humanists. Since their central thrust was to revalue natural Man by 

counterarguing that rather than being hopelessly fallen, as he had to be in the eae 
theocentric conception, he was the being for whose sake a loving God had created the 

world. This world could therefore be knowable by Man. So they belonged to the same 


current, but Columbus’s stance was millenarianist. 
DS: But he is attempting to break out of the theocentric absolutism of an earlier order? 


SW: Yes. Out of the social structures of a still hegemonic medieval-aristocratic order, 
in which as a lowly born mapmaker-cum-merchant and a self-taught layman he could 
have had no place, and social structures that the theologically absolute order of 
knowledge legitimated. It is for people who belonged to this stratum, and who had 
tied their fortunes to the emergent order of the state, that humanism and its invention 
of Man rather than noble (man) would have been emancipatory. 


DS: Right. But what you recognize ~ as, of course, Césaire and Fanon recognize — is 
that there is an inner lining of humanism, in which the degradation of man is part 
and parcel of the elevation of man. 


SW: We can see the reality of this for the indigenous peoples once Columbus arrives 
in the Caribbean. We can see it today in the degradation of the jobless, of the 
incarcerated, the homeless, the archipelago of the underdeveloped, the expendable 
throwaways. 


DS: But my question is this, that recognizing the false humanity of the humanism of 
Europe leads many people to abandon the hope for a new humanism. You have not 


abandoned that hope. 
SW: Not at all. 


DS: You want — if 1 might put it this way — to re-enchant the human in humanism. 
What justifies this? Why not abandon humanism? Why not leave humanism to 
Europe? 


SW: Because we have to recognize the dimensions of the breakthroughs that these first 
humanisms made possible at the level of human cognition, and therefore of the 
possibility of our eventual emancipation, of our eventual full autonomy, as humans. 
Let me tell you of a point that Nicholas Humphrey recently made in his book on the 
history of the mind, since it can perhaps best explain why we simply can’t discard 
these first humanisms, or just leave them to Europe.”” Reality, Humphrey reminds us, 
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comprises two sets of facts: one of these is objective, the other is subjective. Now, the 
first set of facts existed from the very origin of the universe, but the second came into 
existence only with the emergence of sentient life, which took place a billion or so 
years ago. This was so, because for any physical event to exist as a subjective feeling, it 
could only do so for some entity for which that event “mattered”. For which, in effect, 
that was what it meant. So truth came into the world at the same time also. But it 
could only do so as truth-for. Since every sentient form of life, every living species, 
would now be able to know its reality only in terms of its specific truth-for; that is, in 
terms that were/are of adaptive advantage to its realization, survival and reproduction 
as such a form of life — to know its reality only adaptively. Now, this is no less the case 
with our culture-specific genres of being human. So the breakthroughs I am referring 
to are breakouts, if only still partial and incomplete ones, from that adaptive truth-for 
imperative. For example, before the voyages of the Portuguese and Columbus we can 
say that all geographies, whatever their great success in serving human needs, had been 
ethnogeographies — geographical truth-for a genre of the human. Before Copernicus, 
the same. And all astronomies by means of which humans had regulated and 
legitimated their societies had been, in the last instance, ethnoastronomies. Before 
Darwin, again the same thing. Knowledge of biological forms of life had been, in spite 
of their great value for human needs, ethnobiologies. And now the rupture with these 
forms of truths-for is going to be made possible only by means of the two intellectual 
revolutions of humanism, the first which took place in Renaissance Europe, the 
second which took place at the end of the eighteenth century in Great Britain. But 
those breakthroughs were able to go only so far. They were/are unable to go further. 
You see, the paradox here is that they themselves are only partial humanisms, only, so 
to speak, ethnohumanisms. Or to put it more precisely, in our case, an ethno-class or 
Western-bourgeois form of humanism, whose ¢ruth-for at the level of social reality, 
while a truth-for Man, cannot be one for the human. 


DS: There is, Sylvia, a demand for, a hope for, a search for, a new universalism? 


SW: Yes. One whose truth-for will coincide with the empirical reality in which we 
now find ourselves, the single integrated history we now live. You see, the problems 
that we confront ~ that of the scandalous inequalities between the rich and the poor 
countries, of global warming and the disastrous effects of climate change, of large-scale 


87 The reference is to Nicholas Humphrey, A History of Mind: Evolution and the Birth of Consciousness (New York: 
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epidemics such as AIDS — can be solved only if we can, for the first time, experience 
ourselves, not only as we do now, as this or that genre of the human, but also as 
human. A new mode of experiencing ourselves in which every mode of being human, 
every form of life that has ever been ever enacted, is a part of us. We, a part of them. 


DS: In order to make this kind of argument, do you not need a kind of ontologically 
prior human/nature ground on which these codes, these historical codes, are 
inscripted? A ground that forms the basis for the emancipated ecumenical conception 
of the human that you want to voice? 


SW: That’s very well put. However, I was so caught up in listening to the way you 
formulated it, that I am not sure how to answer it. 


DS: Let me put it another way. There is in your thought, on the one hand, a radical 
rehistoricization, because it is a transgressive countermove to the conventions of 
historiography, in particular historiographies of the relationship between Europe and 
its others. So there is on the one hand a radical rehistoricization that attempts to 
illuminate the place of Man in Europe’s autobiography. But, on the other hand, you 
don’t simply want to historicize humanism, you want to provide the ground for a 
different imagining of the human. But that reimagining of the human has in some 
way to rest on an unhistoricizable a priori, and it is that unhistoricizable a priori that I 
want to understand. 


SW: Well, that was also the issue at the heart of the quarrel between Sartre and 
Lévi-Strauss, ** For Sartre, history is the ground of everything, and so it is also, you 
will recall, for Jameson.” But for Lévi-Strauss all history, including our present 
Western one, is always already coded, already history-for, always already an 
ethnohistory. Now, here is where the conception of the genre of the human and of the 
governing sociogenic principle comes in. For it would be the code, the law of the 
code, the principle, which functions as the ground of the history that will be narrated 
and existentially lived. So the ground of our mode of being human will itself be the a 
priori or ground of the history to which it gives rise. But the paradox here, of course, 
is that it cannot itself be historicized within the terms of the ethnohistory to which it 


will give rise: that code/mode must remain, as you say, unhistoricizable. As ours now 


88 The reference is to chapter 9, “History and Dialectic”, in Claude Lévi-Strauss, The Savage Mind (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1966), 245-69. This was a response to Sartre's Critique of Dialectical Reason, which 
first appeared in French in 1960. 

89 See, famously, Frederic Jameson, The Political Unconscious, that begins with “Always historicize!” (p. 9). 
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remains for us. So I want us to see history at two levels: I mean there is this history of 
us as a human species, wherever we are, in whatever part of the world, whatever the 
terms, the way in which we're enacting, instituting ourselves as human and, if you 
look at it from our contemporary view, peopling the entire planet. So we are starting 
from a very small scale in Africa, where the singularity of our hybrid bios-logos, 
nature-culture mode of self-inscripting human beingness, in always-sacred religious 
terms, first occurs some fifty thousand years ago. Then spreading out across and from 
that continent, eventually to make ourselves at home in every nook and cranny of the 
earth. So there’s that history. But then, inserted into that history, as a part of it, is 
another history. And it is in this history, in which the idea of humanism, of its 
de-godding of our modes of selFinscription first erupts, where Man and its human 
Others — that is, Indians, Negroes, Natives ~ are first invented. And this history is the 
history of the expansion of the West from the fifteenth century onwards, and an 
expansion that is carried out within the terms of its own cultural conception of its 
own origins. And you see, it is this ethnoculturally coded narrated history that is 
taught both in a now global academia as well as in all our schools, while it is this 
history in whose now purely secular terms we are all led to imagine ourselves as Man, 
as purely biological and economic beings. The Aistory for Man, therefore, narrated and 
existentially lived as if it were the Aistory-for the human itself. 

So what I am saying here is that up until now, there has been no history of the 
human. Our only “universal” histories are ones conceived in monotheistic religious 
terms. So Judaism has its own “universal” history and so has Islam. While we now live 
as Man in the second millennium only because we're living in a Judaic/Christian 
conception of history, one that is now secularized.”” Man’s history-for is therefore 
now put forward as if it were transcreedal, supracultural, universal. And my point here 
is that if we are to be able to reimagine the human in the terms of a new history whose 
narrative will enable us to co-identify ourselves each with the other, whatever our local 
ethnos/ethnoi, we would have to begin by taking our present history, as narrated by 
historians, as empirical data for the study of a specific cultural coding of a history 
whose narration has, together with other such disciplinary narrations, given rise to the 
existential reality of our present Western world system — that is, to the reality of a 
system enacted about the ethno-class conception of the human Man, which represents 
itself as if it were the human, and in which we all now live. 


90 This interview took place, remember, in November 1999, 
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DS: One of the things you take from Foucault is history understood as the 
organization and reorganization of epistemes. For Foucault, an episteme does not 
constitute a line of progression from one to another. The emergence of a new episteme 
constitutes a break and a mutation for Foucault, but not a breakthrough. In your 
formulation, a new episteme constitutes a breakthrough, a kind of advance on what 
existed before, an achievement. 


SW: Well put. But while there is a difference between us, the difference is not a 
contradiction. Where Foucault brings up the idea that each episteme institutes a new 
and discontinuous “politics” or regime of truth and leaves it at that, from my different 
terrain, I see each such politics of truth as both the effect and the proximate function 
of a more fundamental politics, one that institutes a regime of being. So, for me, that 
episteme is always the expression of the way in which we know ourselves adaptively in 
the terms that we inscript ourselves and are reciprocally inscripted to be. The episteme, 
therefore, functions to enact a specific genre of being human, to elaborate its 
governing code or sociogenic principle. So when Marx said that the ruling ideas of any 
society are the ideas of the ruling group, this is because a ruling group can only be a 
ruling group as long as it continues to actualize and embody in itself the name of what 
is good, that is, the code of symbolic life or criterion of being human about whose 
structuring good/evil principle the specific social order then self-organizes itself. As 
long as that ruling group continues to embody what Adam Smith calls, I think in The 
Theory of Moral Sentiment, “the economy of greatness”. So what I am saying is that 
the “politics of truth” of each episteme has to function in a way that enables its social 
reality to be known in terms that are of adaptive advantage to the survival, well-being 
and stable reproduction of the mode of being human that each ruling group embodies 
and actualizes. 


DS: One of the threads that, as I see it, joins “We Must Learn to Sit Down Together 
and Talk About a Little Culture” to “The Ceremony Must Be Found: After 
Humanism” to the recent article on Frantz Fanon is the preoccupation with 
humanism. As I said earlier in the interview, there is for you something admirable that 
Roger Mais is doing with the embattled humanism of Brother Man and The Hills were 
Joyful Together, and there is something admirable about the embattled humanism of 
Elsa Goveia. In both of them you might see the incomplete victory — to use your 
terms — of the secular humanist break of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There is 
a way in which that recognition of the limits placed on Mais and Goveia perhaps 
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prompts an attempt to think theoretically about the problem of humanism as such. 
How do you respond? 


SW: It is my own experiencing of these same limits, I think, that would also lead me 
to grapple with the problem of humanism as such. So let me give you a kind of 
summing up or summa of the position to where | have come in trying to resolve that 
problem. Looking back, there are certain imperatives, as you say, that persist in my 
work. And this is because I was always in search of an answer to the same questions 
with which Mais and Goveia were wrestling. For example, why the severely 
impoverished lives of the majority of the darker peoples of the world, in a world of 
such vast productive capacity, of such abundance? Why, as Goveia asked, did the fact 
of blackness Aave to be a fact of inferiority, the fact of whiteness, vice versa? What 
linked these two questions to each other? Now, once I realized, after trying for many 
years, to find an answer to these questions in the terms of the Marxian explanatory 
model, I saw that I would have to find an alternative one. Yet what I knew from the 
beginning was that I would still need some concept that could carry over Marx’s 
formidable insights, like his ideas of activity, of productivity, of something that one is 
instituting. What was this something, I asked myself, that needed as its own condition 
of existence the systemic impoverishment of the darker peoples of the world? The no 
less systemic inferiorization of the black and of other non-white peoples of the earth? 
To see something of what I mean, let us look at some recent events, At what 
happened to Rodney King, at the dragging death of the black man in Texas, the ritual 
humiliation of Abner Louilma, the forty-one-bullet police killing of Amadou Diallo.”! 
This is just a sample. Now, if we put these incidents together, one question arises: 
Why the necessity for this insistent and obsessive degradation of a specific category of 
humans? Now, we must note at once that such a question cannot be answered in 
liberal humanist terms, since the answer there would be that it is just the way it is, it is 
just “human nature”, just in the nature of things. But what if, following up on Marx, 
we were to propose that this insistent degradation, this systemic inferiorization, is an 


91 In November 1991 Rodney King was beaten by four Los Angeles police officers, a beating caught on video. The 
following year, the criminal courts found the officers nor guilty, a verdict that triggered rioting in Los Angeles, In 
August 1997 Abner Louilma was beaten and tortured by New York City police officers in Brooklyn’s 70™ Precinct, 
one officer ramming a broken piece of a broom into his rectum. In Texas, on 7 June 1998, James Byrd, Jr, a 
disabled man, was kidnapped, stripped and beaten by three ex-convicts, and dragged to his death behind a pick-up 
truck. Amadou Diallo was shor dead by New York City plain-clothes police officers who fired forty-one shots at 
him as he stood unarmed in the vestibule of his Bronx apartment building. In cach of these cases the victim was 
black and the assailants white. 
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indispensable function of our collective ongoing production and reproduction of our 
present bioeconomic conception of the human, of its governing sociogenic principle? 


One in whose terms this specific category, like that of the poor, the jobless, the 
David 


homeless, the underdeveloped, has been made to embody/actualize “the name of what “ee 


is evil” to its ethno-class code of symbolic life or “name of what is good”? Even 
further, that this is so because it is we who must produce our modes of being human, 
our modes of the I and the we, doing so in order to artificially programme and 
reprogramme our social behaviours. And therefore, doing so, as lawlikely,”* if hitherto 
as non-consciously, as a spider spins its web? That it is therefore within the imperative 
logic of our collective production and reproduction of our present ethno-class mode 
of being human, of what is, in effect, the social order of our present biocracy, that the 
answer to the why of the two questions that we posed earlier is to be found. 

I think what opened up the possibility of such a hypothesis, for me, was the 
attempt I made to redefine the 1492 event outside of the either/or way in which it was 
being fought over. To say, no! We need instead to look at it both from an 
ecumenically human perspective and to the interest of the ecumenically human. Now, 
it was in trying to see the 1492 event within the framework of a provisional history of 
the human, one in which the history of western Europe was itself only oe aspect, that 
I came to grasp the dimension of the break effected at the level of human existence by 
the voyages of the Portuguese, then by that of Columbus, followed by Copernicus’s 
new astronomy. And what I came to see was that, in both cases, the premise that both 
the voyages and Copernicus would have to call in question and disprove was the 
premise of the non-homogeneity of the physical universe. While it is the shattering of 
the premise of this non-homogeneity that would lead Isaac Newton to exulk, as I cited 
him in a 1997 essay, that, seeing that there was no difference between heaven and 
earth, both were made of the same matter, then we should be able to extrapolate from 
the bodies nearest to us what the bodies furthest from us must be.’ Now, what we 
have to note about these premises of non-homogeneity is not only that they are 
premises that had been indispensable to the instituting and legitimating of the 
structures of the medieval order, by enabling those structures to be experienced by its 
subjects as if they were supernaturally ordered and mandated ones. In addition, they 
had been premises central to the truth-for or adaptive ethno-knowledge through 


92 For Wynter, processes that are “lawlikely” are rule-governed processes or non-arbitrary regularities, 
93 Wynter, “Columbus, the Ocean Blue, and Fables that Stir the Mind”. 
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whose paradigmatic lens the subjects of the order would have normally known Self, 
Other and World. But these premises were even more fundamental. For, as Stefan 
Chorover has brilliantly pointed out, in the context of Galileo's trial by the 
Inquisition for his support of Copernicus’s theory that the earth moved about the sun, 
what should be noted here is that this premise of the earth's non-homogeneity of 
substance with that of the moving heavenly bodies, followed by the related premise of 
its non-moving status at the centre of the universe as its dregs, was one that had been 
indispensable to the production and reproduction of the “sinful by nature” 
conception of the human on which the church had come to base its hegemony. That 
is, both its own hegemony over the lay world, including the state, as well as the 
hegemony of its redemptive or behaviour-motivating plan of salvation over all other 
such plans.” This therefore means that the break made by the West from truth-for 
adaptive knowledge to scientific knowledge of the physical cosmos had been made 
possible, in the last instance, only by its reinvention of its social identity outside the 
limits of its earlier theocratic “sinful by nature” conception. 

Then we come to Darwin and his big breakthrough. What do we find here? The 
same premise of non-homogeneity but now in different terms, yet ones that he is 
going to have to challenge, to shatter, as the condition of enabling the rise of the 
biological sciences. Here, too, we see Chorover’s point repeated. This time the 
projected non-homogeneity is between divinely created-to-be-rational humans on the 
one side and the divinely created-to-be-irrational animals on the other. And this 
premise, too, had been as indispensable to the instituting of the definition of Man(1) 
as a rational political subject of the state, as the imagined non-homogeneity between 
the incorruptible substance of the heavens and the corruptible substance of the earth, 
had been to that of the church’s “sinful by nature” conception. So it had been 
therefore as indispensable also to the instituting of the pre-bourgeois social order 
which had self-organized itself about its rational/irrational master code or sociogenic 
principle as the represented non-homogeneity between heaven/earth, spirit/flesh had 
been to the self-organizing structures of the medieval order. 

So, again, what we note here is that it is only in the context of the intellectual 
revolution of liberal or economic (rather than civic) humanism that is being brought 
in from the end of the eighteenth century onwards by intellectuals of the bourgeoisie, 


94 The reference is to Stefan Chorover, From Genesis to Genocide: The Meaning of Human Nature and the Power of 
Behavior Control (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1979). 
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together with their redefinition of Man(1) in the purely secular and now biocentric 
terms of Man(2), that the rise of the biological sciences is going to be made possible. 
Since the new genre of being human, in its now purely de-godded conception is one 
that no longer needs to know the world of organic life in the ostensibly supernaturally 
ordered adaptive truth-for terms in which it had to be known by the subject-bearers of 
Man(1) ~—as it had been known, therefore, in the terms of Foucault’s classical episteme. 
There is going to be a fundamental paradox here, however; that is, with Darwin’s 
shattering of the premise of non-homogeneity, and his desupernaturalizing of human 
origins. And this is that while humans, like all other forms of sentient life, had had its 
origin in interacting evolutionary processes, because the bourgeoisie is only going to 
be able to legitimate its hegemony as a ruling group by projecting evolution as both a 
natural-scientific fact on the one hand and as an ethno-class origin narrative on the 
other, a split would have to be put in place. So that while, from now on, all forms of 
organic life are going to be known increasingly non-adaptively by means of the 
emerging biological sciences, as far as knowledge of the human itself, as well as of its 
level of reality, was concerned, a Godelier-type mechanism of occultation was now 
going to have to be put into play. Seeing that any recognition of the fact that the 
human species had come to exist in a dual relation of both continuity and 
discontinuity with purely organic forms of life would have to be ruled out of court. 
Not only that! As well the fact that while there is indeed a relation of homogeneity 
between them at the primary biological level, the relation between 
humans/non-humans at a secondary level is one of non-homogeneity, that is at the 
level of the phenomenological (of how we experience what it is like to be human), that 
could not be allowed to surface. As could any suspicion of the fact that the very same 
environmentally interacting bio-evolutionary processes that had given rise to the 
human species, had pre-adapted it, by means of the co-evolution of language and the 
brain, to artificially programme and reprogramme its own social behaviours. Further, 
that to enable it to do so it had also pre-adapted this species to inscript/institute itself 
as specific modes of the / and of the we, with the members of the we then being made 
able to display kin-recognizing behaviours to each other, even where not genetically 
programmed to do so, as social insects like the bees are. Seeing that, it is now for this 
sociogenetic J, this artificially speciated eusocial we, that a specific ensemble of 
culturally motivated behaviours will be experiencable as adaptively advantageous 
behaviours. That the mode of truth-for or adaptive ethnoknowledge through which 
each such J and we will know Self, Other and World, will also be experiencable as. . . 


true! Now, this “truth” would, of course, necessarily include the imagined premise of 
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non-homogeneity specific to the master code that is enacting of each such / and its we, 
as a premise which, in every human order is mapped onto the “objective set of facts” 
of the physical and organic cosmos, thereby enabling that code and its value divide 
between symbolic life and symbolic death to be experienced by its subjects, as if it 
were an extra-humanly prescribed mode of being rather than, as it empirically is, one 
self-authored by the subjects of the order themselves/ourselves. 

Now, before the rise of the bourgeoisie, and its redefinition of Man, 
extra-humanly had meant, for all human groups, supernaturally. But Darwin has now 
banished the supernatural. So as I said earlier, the only remaining and available 
objective set of facts on which the new master code of the bourgeoisie, with its 
projected imagined divide between the selected by evolution and the dysselected by 
evolution is now to be mapped, so as to represent it as being extra-humanly 
determined, is the biologically, climatically and environmentally determined set of 
human hereditary variations which we have come to classify, in adaptive ethno-class 
terms, as “races”. It will be on the physiognomic differences between them that the 
new colour line premise of homogeneity/non-homogeneity will now be mapped. 

So here we come back to Elsa Goveia, where after telling us that one of the central 
thrusts of Caribbean creative writing as it erupted in the midst of the anticolonial 
struggle was its challenge to the premise that the fact of blackness is a fact of 
inferiority, as the fact of whiteness is a fact of superiority, she further makes it clear 
that our task as intellectuals, our, so to speak, specific and unique motive for combat, 
will be to utterly demolish that premise. The connection stares us in the face. What 
she is challenging us to shatter, theoretically, is a parallel premise of non-homogeneity! 
This time, an imagined non-homogeneity of genetic substance between two human 
hereditary variations, one classified in adaptive terms as “white”, the other as “black”. 
A premise in whose terms the white must be seen as being of a genetically superior 
substance, because selected and evolved, in exactly the same way as the heavenly 
realm, before Copernicus and Galileo, had had to be seen as incorruptible, with its 
bodies, because also made of an ontologically superior substance, always moving in 
perfectly circular harmonious movements. This as, at the same time, the “black” has 
to be seen as being of as genetically inferior a substance, because dysselected 
“backward” and barely evolved, as before Copernicus and Galileo, the earth had had 
to be seen as being of an ontologically inferior, because corruptible, substance. 

So, if we were to ask now why, why is this premise of non-homogeneity, together 
with its colour line, as instituting of our contemporary order as the others had been of 
theirs, the answer would bring us back to Chorover’s perceptive point, that the 
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imagined degraded non-moving status of the earth, had really had nothing to do with 

the earth itself. That the earth was simply an objective fact — the fact that people elt 

and feel the earth to be non-moving — that was being harnessed to the real goal, which 

was that of supernaturally validating the instituting of the “sinful by nature” David 
eens ‘ ‘ . Scorr 
inscription or genre of the human, and of its master code about which the medieval 

order of Latin-Christian Europe self-organized its roles, and its structuring hierarchies, 

at the same time, supernaturally legitimating them as it did so. 

Now, once we apply Chorover’s insights, to our contemporary premise of 
non-homogeneity and go back from there to the two linked questions we posed earlier 
— that is, Why the obsessive degradation of a Rodney King, an Abner Louilma, of this 
specific category? Why the worldwide impoverishment of the darker peoples of the 
earth? — what we see is this: we see that, here too, their degradation and 
impoverishment is itself also o/y a means to, a function of, the real goal. And what is 
this goal? This goal, our goal, is that of continuing to validate the conception of our 
present genre of the human, Man, not in terms of its being sinful by nature or even of 
its being potentially irrational by nature but, rather, in the terms in which we have 
been socialized to experience ourselves to be. And that is, as a being who is always 
already dysselected by evolution, until it proves, by its success in the real world, and 
therefore, a posteriori, that he/she and/or his/her group or race has indeed been 
selected! It is here that we can recognize the enormous fallacy, the dangerous absurdity 
of our present form of ethno-class humanism. As if human beings could ever, outside 
the terms of our present biocentric/genre conception, be any /ess selected (dysgenic) or 
more selected (eugenic) than a woman can be more or less pregnant! 

Nevertheless, they, we, can be, and indeed are now, stably produced and 
instituted as ifindeed they/we were, whether at the level of the colour line, the class 
line, the sexual orientation line, the gender line, the West/Rest line, the 
developed/underdeveloped line, and so on. So why do we so institute ourselves? 
Because the nature of our dilemma as humans is that, within the terms of our present 
biocentric conception of the human (and, therefore, within the discourse of biological 
absolutism to which its necessarily adaptive and truth-for order of knowledge gives 
rise as the reciprocal condition of validating the mode of being human in which we 
now are), there is no way, none whatsoever, by which we can put a stop to the 
processes which we collectively put into play, as long as we continue to behave in the 
prescribed ways needed to realize ourselves as good men and women of our kind in 
the terms in which we have been socialized, inscripted to be. How then can we escape 
this closure, this circularity? What seemed to me to be the answer came in its 
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completed form in 1997 when I was taking part in a debate with feminists over the 
ritual practice of female circumcision, including its extreme form of clitoridectomy.” 
Now, feminist writers had seen this ritual practice from their/our normal, adaptive 
and biocentric perspective as “genital mutilation”. But what became clear to me was 
that what they were looking at, but not really seeing, was/is one of the earliest forms 
of human autopoesis, of its self-inscripting. One of the first forms of writing in the 
larger sense, therefore, to which Derrida has so genially alerted us. Yet in spite of the 
illuminating nature of his thesis, we note that Derrida does not himself move, in any 
fundamental sense, outside the limits of the monocultural field of the West, outside 
the limits of what it now calls human. But if you move outside these limits, look at 
other cultures and their other conceptions, then look back at the West, at yourself, 
from a trans-genre-of-the-human perspective, something hits you. What you begin to 
recognize is that what the subjects of each order are everywhere producing is always a 
mode of being human, what Nietzsche [in Genealogy of Morals| saw as “the tremendous 
labour of man upon itself’ by which it was to make itself calculable, its behaviours 
therefore predictable. This at the same time as we repress from ourselves that that is what 
we are doing: that we are, as humans, self-inscripting and inscripted flesh. 

At this juncture, you find yourself caught up in an enormously revalorized sense of 
what it is to be human. A kind of awe at the way in which we auto-institute, auto-inscript 
ourselves according to the same rules, from the most “local” and ostensibly “primitive” 
nomadic hunter-gatherer societies to our own vast contemporary global techno-industrial 
own. Further, you experience a profound co-identification, a sense that in every form that 
is being inscripted, each of us is also in that form, even though we do not experience it. So 
the human story/history becomes the collective story/history of these multiple forms of 
self-inscription or self-instituted genres, with each form/genre being adaptive to its 
situation, ecological, geopolitical. 

There has always been one dilemma, however, from our origins until today. 
When situations change and the way we behave, oriented by the adaptive ways in 
which we lawlikely know Self, Other and World are no longer adaptive, as is now 
urgently so in our contemporary case, how can we come to know our reality outside 
the terms that had been adaptive to a reality that is now past and gone? How can we 
think outside the terms in which we are? Think about the processes by which we 


95 Sylvia Wyncer, “ ‘Genital Mutilation’ or ‘Symbolic Birth’?:; Female Circumcision, Lost Origins and the 
Aculturalism of Feminist/Western Thought”, Case Western Reserve Law Review 47, no. 2 (Winter 1997): 501-52. 
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institute ourselves as what we are, make these processes transparent to ourselves? This 
was the dilemma that the Caribbean Negritude poet Aimé Césaire addressed head-on 
when he called for a new science a half'a century ago. Césaire argued, in a talk that he 
gave entitled “Poetry and Knowledge”, that the natural sciences are half-starved. They 
are half-starved, he said, because in spite of all their dazzling cognitive triumphs, when 
it comes to the non-human domain, they have been unable to provide us with any 
such breakthrough, any such insights, with respect to our uniquely human world. 
Only a new science of the Word, he said, one in which the “study of the word” would 
now condition the “study of nature”, will be able to provide the new knowledge now 
urgently needed by a beleaguered humankind.” 

So this brings us back to the question about the “neural firings” that you posed 
earlier. Since one of the objects to be explored by such a science would be the 
rule-governed correlation between these neural firings and the positive/negative 
meanings of the sociogenic principle or master codes to which the Word gives rise, 
meanings which, by activating them, determine the modality of their firing and 
therefore of our responses. At the same time, this is only one aspect of the overall new 
object of knowledge that will constitute this new science’s nature-culture domain. 
This new object of knowledge is that of our genres of being human, of the governing 
sociogenic principles in whose symbolically coded and prescribed terms we inscript 
and thereby experience ourselves as an / and we. Lawlikely, yet hitherto 
non-consciously so. It is the making conscious of these processes for which a planetary 
~and in your terms, re-enchanted — humanism calls. 
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